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EDITORIAL 

The present issue of The Journal of Educational Sociology is 
devoted to problems of research—social, psychological, and educa¬ 
tional. The various branches of social science have grown so rapidly 
in recent years that each branch has tended to become institutional¬ 
ized and to develop its own methods of approach. Without attempt¬ 
ing the difficult task of synthesis or integration, this issue brings 
together a number of approaches to the evaluation of social data. 

The attempt at appraisal of research sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council is summarized by Bain, while Ascher 
describes another effort of the Council—the formulation of hypoth¬ 
eses in the field of political science. Wrightstone describes new 
techniques of educational appraisal and Watson presents a series of 
observations on the psychology of social change, its origin, sequence, 
and direction. Aldrich discusses the utilization of social data in the 
secondary-school curriculum, and Lorge outlines a community 
survey to be conducted by the classroom teacher. The problems pre¬ 
sented by questionnaires and schedules—perhaps too frequently 
used in social research—are discussed by Young, and Mailer presents 
a brief digest of a statistical study of the metropolitan community. 

It is hoped that such discussions of research methods will con¬ 
tribute to greater solidarity among the social sciences and increase 
their social usefulness. J. B. Maller 
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APPRAISAL OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


READ BAIN 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Research in the social sciences has been considered by our col¬ 
leagues in the physical and biological sciences as a kind of academic 
busy work. Their general attitude is that whatever “social science” 
may be, it is not science, or at least it is not “natural” science. It is 
preachment, opinion, or normative exhortation and its devotees are 
not quite respectable members of the great fraternity of scientific 
scholars. 

Social scientists have continued to work at their task, generally 
with an inferiority feeling which sometimes expresses itself in 
defensive—and offensive—protestations of the ‘'scientific” nature 
of their work. Many social scientists, particularly the younger ones, 
have a more accurate and extensive knowledge of the philosophy, 
logic, and methodology of science than many first-rate researchers 
in the physical and biological sciences. Many of the latter are masters 
of routine and technique but are woefully inarticulate regarding 
the theoretical and philosophical implications of their work. It 
should be pointed out that leading physical and biological scien¬ 
tists are frequently generous in their appreciation of the work social 
scientists are doing and have made many fruitful suggestions by 
which social scientists have profited. One could mention biologists 
like T. H. Morgan, H. S. Jennings, W. M. Wheeler, and R. W. 
Gerard, physicists like P. W. Bridgman, and chemists like L. J. 
Henderson. It should also be pointed out that many sociologists still 
support the position that sociology is essentially a normative disci¬ 
pline that never can be “like the natural sciences” in its general 
methodology, nor in the accuracy and predictive power of its gener¬ 
alizations; that it must proceed from and by a different theoretical 
point of view. 
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Increasingly, however, social scientists m general and economists 
and sociologists m particular are taking the position, and develop¬ 
ing research techniques to validate it, that the social sciences arc 
natural sciences and must use the same general theoretical and 
methodological procedures that have proved so successful in physics 
and biology. 1 Social scientists in all fields have been very critical, on 
the whole, bodi of their procedures and of their results Men in 
other fields also have not spared forthright criticism of research in 
the social sciences. 

The Social Science Research Council is sponsoring a program of 
evaluation of research in the seven disciplines represented within 
the Council: anthropology, economics, history, political science, 
social psychology, sociology, and statistics. The remainder of this 
report will present a summary of that attempt at appraisal. 

Some twenty specialists in each of the seven fields were asked to 
name the three or four research works produced in America since 
the World War which had made the most significant contributions 
to their respective fields. The committee was very careful not to state 
any criteria of significance. It simply wanted to get a list of works 
which qualified experts in tire several fields thought to have high 

1 Sociologists, perhaps because they are die "youngest" social scientists, have been particularly 
interested m die logic of science They arc perhaps die most insistent of all social scientists 
that their discipline is a "natural" science They have been severe critics of the research 
methods in their own and allied fields and have produced a considerable literature dealing 
with this subject, I cite only a few titles here, but they contain many further pertinent refer¬ 
ences. George A. Lundbcrg, Social Research (New York Longmans, Green and Company, 
1929), Stuart A. Rice, editor, Methods in Social Science' A Case Book, (Chicago The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931); George A Lundbcrg, Foundations of Sociology (New York 
The Macmillan Company, 1939), Stuart C Dodd, Dimensions of Society (forthcoming), 
L L Bernard, editor, Fields and Methods of Sociology (New York Farrar and Rinehart, 
1 934)* One should also mention the articles by L L Bernard, "Scientific Method and Social 
Progress," American Journal of Sociology, XXXI. 1 (July 1925), 1—18; F Stuart Chapin, 
"Design for Social Experiments," American Sociological Review, III 6 (December 1938), 
786-800; Clark L Hull, "Conflicting Psychologies of Learning—A Way Out," Psychological 
Review, X LIT: 6 (November 1935), 491-516; George A Lundbcrg, "Thoughtways of Con 
temporary Sociology," American Sociological Review, I 5 (October 1936), 703-723, Ray¬ 
mond V. Bowers, "Conceptual Integration and Social Research," American Sociological 
Review, III 3 (June 1938), 307-319, Stuart C Dodd, “A Tension Theory of Societal 
Action," American Sociological Review, IV 1 1 (February 1939), 56-77 
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value. From this list, still without any stated criteria of significance, 
a panel of specialists in each field was asked to name the three out¬ 
standing works. The committee then studied the results of these 
polls and finally selected one monograph from each of five fields for 
more intensive analysis. The works chosen were: W. I. Thomas and 
F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, for sociol¬ 
ogy; F. C. Mills, The Behavior of Prices, for economics (die work by 
A. A. Berle and Gardiner Means, The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property, was seriously considered but Mills’s work was 
finally chosen for the reason stated below); W. P. Webb, The Great 
Plains: A Study tn Institutions and Environment, for history; John 
Dickinson, Administrative Justice, etc., for political science; and 
Franz Boas, Primitive Art, for cultural anthropcl- 0 y. The social 
psychologists have not yet reached any consensus upon a book to be 
appraised. No book was chosen specifically for statistics, since it was 
regarded primarily as a method, but The Behavior of Prices was 
thought to be sufficiently statistical so that the role of statistics in 
social research would be appraised in the critique of Mills’s work. 
The committee has not decided whether it will attempt a separate 
appraisal of statistics in relation to social research. 

Reports have been issued on three of the works named above. 3 
Some work has been done on the other two, but it is not known at 
present whether the same procedure as in the first three reports will 
be followed. The committee is feeling its way, and if the reports 
already issued are found to be of little value, the whole project may 
be abandoned or a new method of appraisal undertaken. Before it 
proceeds further, at least on its present task, the committee probably 

“These are Social Science Research Council Bulletins 44, 45, and 4 6, under the general title 
Critiques oj Research m the Social Sciences 1 , 11 , 111 I, issued in September 1939, 210 pages, 
bears the subtitle "An Appraisal of Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America, by Herbert Blumcr", II, issued in March 1940, 335 pages, "An Appraisal of 
Frederick C. Mills' The Behavior oj Prices by Raymond T Bye"; III, May 1940, 254 pages, 
"An Appraisal of Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains A Study in Institution^ and 
Environment by Fred A, Shannon." These bulletins may be obtained from the Social Science 
Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 
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would like to see whether the specialists in the three fields covered 
til ink the reports thus far issued warrant a similar job being done 
for the other disciplines. Doubtless some report on the appraisal 
of research in the odier three fields will be issued, but some approach 
odier than the one used in the first three reports may be utilized. 

Briefly, diis is the procedure followed in the preparation of die 
first diree reports. After the book was chosen, a competent man in 
the field was employed to make a critical appraisal of the work. He 
was guided by such general consideradons as: What was the pur¬ 
pose of the author? How successful has he been in achieving it? 
Were the data and methods adequate and properly used ? To what 
extent can diey be used in odier similar studies ? Has die work 
stimulated further research in its own or in allied fields? What 
generalizations were reached ? Do they appear to issue soundly from 
the data and mediods? If there are recommendations for social 
action, do they appear to be based soundly on the data ? What are 
the distinctive contributions of the work ? 

The appraisal was then submitted to the audior, who was invited 
to make any statement he desired. These two documents, togedier 
with two or three of the leading reviews, were then submitted to ten 
or twelve scholars for critical reading. These men were chosen both 
from the field represented by the book and from allied fields so that 
cross-fertilization of ideas and interdisciplinary criticism would be 
stimulated. They understood diat they would come together later 
for a conference on the general questions raised by the documents 

When the conference met, everything said was taken down by 
an expert stenotypist and a transcript was prepared for editorial 
revision. The three reports were edited by Read Bain who condensed 
the transcript to about half its original size—preserving the conti¬ 
nuity of the discussion and the accuracy of the ideas presented—• 
wrote a commentary, prepared an index, and saw the report through 
the press. The entire reports are well worth reading, and the mem¬ 
bers of the committee, or Robert Redfield, its present chairman, 
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would be glad to receive criticisms of the project as thus far carried 
out, and also suggestions for better methods of continuing the in¬ 
vestigation. 

The conferences were all interdisciplinary in personnel. This is 
one of the major values of the reports, ail of which reflect the com¬ 
mon interests and problems of all the social sciences. Therefore, in 
teaching, in research, and in graduate training, the interdisciplinary 
unity and solidarity of all the social sciences will be heightened—a 
goal much to be desired and of great scientific value to all the 
social sciences. It is probable that the entire work of the committee 
would be rounded out and made most useful, if, after its specific 
reports are completed, some competent scholar with a flair for com¬ 
prehensive analysis were to summarize, contrast, compare, analyze, 
synthesize, and criticize the six reports in a final volume of the 
series. Such a report might become a valuable introduction to re¬ 
search in the social sciences and might also have value as an interpre¬ 
tation of the methods and objectives of the social sciences which 
could be read by physical and biological scientists and intelligent 
laymen. If the findings of social science are ever to receive the con¬ 
sideration now accorded to the results obtained by the physical and 
biological sciences, two things are necessary: (i) they must be valid 
scientific conclusions; ( 2 ) the public must be convinced that this is 
the case and demand that business men, social workers, teachers, 
publicists, legislators, administrators, and judges take account of 
them in the performance of their duties. Such a final volume, 
properly done, might contribute to this objective. 

At least one common element is found in all three reports. This 
is the apparent conflict between insight and proof or deductive-a 
priori versus inductive-empirical methodology. This perhaps is a 
logical counterpart of the conflict between the quantitative and non- 
quantitative sociologists which has been going on in varied forms 
during recent years: case study, Gestalt, interpretative insight, typol¬ 
ogy, Wissenssociologie, historical studies, descriptive natural histo- 
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nes, etc., on the one hand, and scale-making, ecological analysis, 
population studies, detailed surveys, and intensive quantitative 
studies on the other—all of the latter using statistical methods of 
arranging data in time series so as to show predictive uniformity in 
the data. One school is concerned with large constellations of data 
meaningfully apprehended and comprehended, the other with care¬ 
fully delimited theorems that can be established or refuted by em¬ 
pirical methods. Both groups regard sociology as a natural science, 
nonnormative and nonutilitarian. 

Besides these two schools, there are still some of the “old school” 
sociologists who regard sociology as a “social” not a “natural” sci¬ 
ence, and emphasize its normative, “practical,” teleological-meliora¬ 
tive aspects For them, its primary reason for existence is to “do good 
in general.” These three general attitudes are more or less clearly 
distinguishable in all of the social sciences. 

Needless to say, it is the latter, the doctrinaire type of social 
science, that makes social scientists especially suspect by all who 
have a vested interest in the status quo but lack the scientific habit 
of mind. It is only when the social scientist begins to advocate 
changes that run counter to the vested interests that he gets into 
trouble. Scientists become martyrs only when they become con¬ 
fused about their citizen-scientist functions or when they attempt 
to fuse them If they would escape “trouble,” diey must be content 
to see their findings neglected, misinterpreted, and misused by 
charlatans and propagandists as the history of science amply proves. 
However, in the long perspective of history, at least some of die 
findings of science finally come to be used so as to promote human 
welfare. The fundamental function of science has always been and 
still is to find knowledge in the faith diat at long last mankind will 
use it to make life more secure and fruitful for all the inhabitants of 
the earth. In the absence of such a faith, science is futile. 

Another general conclusion to be drawn from these critiques of 
research is that while opinions differ on specific matters of mediod- 
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ology and interpretations, there is considerable consensus on general 
points of view, research objectives, and methodologicaLprocedures, 
Many apparent differences are terminological quibbles. The social 
sciences are beginning to come of age, to present a united front, and 
to constitute a specialized field of scientific knowledge which is 
about ready for tile kind of systematic and theoretical organization 
which characterizes the physical and biological sciences—a central 
core of verified knowledge upon which the various specialists can 
agree in a general way and in accordance with which they can 
pursue specific researches that extend the boundaries of knowledge. 
They all speak each other’s language and recognize their theoretical 
and empirical similarity. The Social Science Research Council as a 
coordinating body has doubtless played an important part in this 
growing consensus during the last seventeen years, but the inevi¬ 
table cross-fertilization of techniques, findings, and interpretations 
has gone on m the social sciences as in the physical and biological. 
The Council has been an expression rather than a sole cause of this 
trend. 

All natural sciences are one and this is especially true of the third 
member of the three great general divisions of natural sciences: viz., 
the social or cultural sciences. Doubtless in the relatively near future 
the social sciences will become as respectably “scientific” as are the 
other two great classes of natural science. This will come about by 
the continued development of empirical research and its theoretical 
interpretation and systematization by men who do not question the 
basic assumption that social phenomena are natural phenomena. 
Valid generalization of such data constitutes a natural science. This 
is a simple statement, but its implications are profound and far- 
reaching. It is a revolutionary way of looking at human behavior. 



SOME HYPOTHESES CONCERNING SOCIAL CHANGE 


GOODWIN WATSON 

Teachers College , Columbia University 

American research in education, sociology, and psychology is 
often criticized for its excessively blind empiricism. The writer was 
commissioned to lead in die preparation of a volume on psychology 
of social change and in that connection he sought to relate current 
investigations to the larger problems as seen by those who might be 
called philosophers of social change. The disparity was impressive. 
There were extensive collections of fact, but few of the facts shed 
any light on die most fundamental, persistent, and crucial problems 
of social theory. 

The following hypotheses are presented as a first step toward 
improving research in this important area. Most of diese hypodieses 
will doubtless prove in need of extensive qualification. They are 
offered as starting points for research, not as findings. 

i, ORIGINS 

1. Each social system gives rise to attitudes and habits that tend to sus¬ 
tain and perpetuate that system. 

2. People whose behaviors and emotions have been canalized within 
certain institutions identify themselves with those institutions and defend 
the social arrangements as they would defend their own personalities. 

3. Further security is commonly attained in a culture by the projection 
of its customs onto some absolute, infinite, or superhuman scale; they 
regard their institutions as the perfect expression of unalterable human 
nature, or of the inevitable course of history, or of the inscrutable will of 
God Change thus seems impossible, and proposals for change appear 
foolish, immoral, or blasphemous. 

4. Changes do occur in spite of social inertia. Among the more com¬ 
mon stimulators of social change arc 

a) changes 111 climate, exhaustion of old resources, discovery of new 
resources, natural catastrophes 
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b ) contact, in peace or war, with, different cultures; diffusion, accul¬ 
turation 

c) technological advance; mechanical inventions 

d) the continuous conflict, as children grow up, between their innate 
and acquired impulses and the particular forms of the culture 

e ) influence of powerful individuals and groups whose individual dif¬ 
ferences in ideas or behavior come to dominate the culture; Luther, 
Wesley, Mohammed, Columbus 

/) ideological impacts: Copernicus, Darwin, Freud 

5. A culture is an interrelated, organic whole, so interdependent that 
changes in one part modify the functioning of the others. The failure of 
other aspects of the culture to adapt to new inventions produces “social 
lag” 

6 When established patterns fail to bring expected results, inquiry, 
thought, criticism, and experiment begin. Thinking arises from, and re¬ 
acts upon, maladjustments between habitual responses and the environ¬ 
ment. 

7 A crisis develops when thought, adjustment, and compromise fail to 
resolve the conflicts between traditional allegiances and the demands of 
new conditions. 

8 Revolutionary transformations are made necessary when the attempts 
at adjustment, made within the old framework of basic assumptions and 
powers, serve to aggravate rather than to reduce the tension and imbal¬ 
ance. Both natural and historical evolution show periods of emergence of 
new Gestalten. which are not built up through slow, step-by-step modifi¬ 
cation of the previous patterns. 

II. SEQUENCE 

9. Periods of great social change show a tendency to the following 
sequence 

a) discontent of intellectuals with old arrangements; growth of criti¬ 
cism; Utopianism 

b) organization of protest movements around rebel personalities 

c) efforts to stabilize the old order by reaction, repression, rigidity, 
increasing harshness 

d) gradual increase in awareness of failure of old system; public dis¬ 
illusioned with old but without clear concept of the new 
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e) frustration of potentialities; unused resources; inability of ablest 
youths to rise 

f) protest movements better organized; effective publicity; more rapid 
expansion 

g ) desertion of some of the privileged group from the old order to pro¬ 
test groups 

h) clashes—with or without violence—between old and new; education 
of public by controversies 

i) reforms attempted by the old rulers, but too limited and too late to 
succeed 

;) division of public opinion into two sharply divided camps; middle 
crowd loses numbers and influence 

tp) growth of myths; projection of ideals onto own cause and of re¬ 
pressed vicious impulses onto the enemy 

l ) nominal success of the new 

m) reaction against the new—due in part to its own blunders, its limited 
awareness of some social consequences, and in part to desperate 
effort by partisans of the old order 

n) with the crushing of reaction, an enormous lelcase of energy and 
enthusiasm for the promise of the new order 

o ) period of cutting down expectations; checking movements to carry 
the change beyond the present; general stabilization at new level 

p) the new order must abandon promises and be tested by its achieve¬ 
ments; not so bad as its opponents feared but a disappointment to 
enthusiasts 

q ) the new order becomes tiaditional and rigid and the piocess starts 
again on a different level 

III. DIRECTION 

10. Social change, which arises from thwarting of universal desires, 
tends to move in the direction of gieater human satisfaction 

11. Social change, in a woild of competing classes and nations, tends to 
increase mechanical power Each gioup, to gain its ends, must aim itself 
with weapons to equal oi exceed those possessed by the other side 
Machine-power cultures ovcriun manpower and animal-power cultures 

12. Whenever a social invention adds to power to defend a cultuie or 
to conquer others, that pattern—like mechanical inventions—must he 
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adopted or improved upon by competing groups. (Bagehot—The more 
integrated societies survive.) 

13 Social changes arising from mechanical inventions and social inven¬ 
tions move in somewhat the same direction in ail modern industrial 
nations; national cultures and situations modify the rate o£ change and 
the precise form of expression, but similarity is more fundamental than 
diversity. National interests often lead to exaggerated idea of differences. 

14. The study of social change and attempts at conscious, intelligent 
direction represent the emergence of a relatively recent and influential 
factor which will make social change in the future different from that of 
the past. Immediate proposals, when seen as part of a more inclusive 
whole, take on a changed character. 

15. Social change is always to some extent unexpected. When some 
change is intended, die results do not entirely correspond to anticipations. 
Unforeseen developments arise from limitations of our knowledge, un¬ 
conscious motives, and unique characteristics of each situation. “Hind¬ 
sight” brings an illusion of wisdom; elements of prescience seem, in the 
light of the outcome, to have emerged more clearly and sharply than they 
actually did at the time. There may be “good” accidents as well as in¬ 
jurious ones. 

16. The direction of change in other social institutions is much influ¬ 
enced by the pattern of early family life. Those who have experienced 
domination, competition, and hostility will be more receptive to conflict 
and dictatorship; those who have experienced family affection, democ¬ 
racy, and cooperation will be disposed toward mutual aid, peaceful coop¬ 
eration, and extension of democracy in industry and government. 

IV. LEADERSHIP 

17. The distribution of opinion and practice on issues pertaining to the 
existing social order is a J-curve, with a small minority of dissenters. 

18. The leaders in early stages of a movement of social change are 
found in the dissenting minority. Among the selective factors are * 

rebellion against family and other authority 

b) lack of social acceptance in approved groups 

c) contact with persons and writings representing another viewpoint; 
sometimes personal admiration and affection 

d) factors in personal experience, sensitizing the person to sufferings 
which others tolerate more complacently 
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(?) opportunity for ego enhancement in the rebel group 

f) opportunity to improve economic status by protest 

g) ability to be intellectually cieative, imaginative, iconoclastic in pat¬ 
terns of thought. Radicals are usually rationalists, placing extra value 
on logical consistency 

19. Both the “great man” theory of history and the "social forces" theory 
represent partial truths. There can be no change simply because of an able 
leader, but when the old equilibrium is upset the quality of leadership 
available has a tremendous influence upon the outcome. In the course of 
every great historic transformation there can be found moments when the 
cause hung in the balance and when the strength, wisdom, faith, and 
courage of some individual became a determining factor. 

20. Leaders in movements which have gradually grown strong and 
popular tend toward the “good-fellow" politician, whose virtues are com- 
panionability and loyalty to friends. Since such men arc followers of their 
crowd, movements they head tend to lose militancy. 

21. Leaders in rebel movements gain outlet for aggressive resentment 
and also ego satisfaction to compensate for social rejection; it is very diffi¬ 
cult to unite any such organizations because of the struggle for power 
among individuals to whom prestige anti dominance are psychologically 
essential. 


V. PROPAGANDA 

22. Strongest appeals emphasize both: 

a) reason anc! feeling 

b) practicality and desirability 

c) material advantage and idealistic challenge 

4 ) roots in the past and progress toward the future 

(?) security and change 

/) destruction of evil and construction of good 

g) common ordinary man and prestige support 

h) earnestness and humor 

23. The most powerful appeal, in a movement for social change, is the 
“bandwagon" appeal Nothing succeeds like popular success. A move¬ 
ment that grows rapidly must act quickly—delay means decline in ac¬ 
celeration and lapid falling away of those held mainly by the bandwagon 
appeal 
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24. The more expensive a form o£ propaganda, the less likely it is to be 
available to advocates of social change. 

25. Social change is facilitated by high ethical conviction and moral 
idealism. 

a) Idealism and humamtarianism alone will not suffice, but they are 
valuable assets, 

b) Movements with ascetic, puritanical demands succeed better than 
those which are regarded as lax and indulgent. In time of public 
anxiety the old sanctions gain strengdi. 

c) Various forms of misrepresentation and misuse of funds may be 
tolerated in officials of the status quo, but the slightest suspicion of 
practices not wholly honorable, in a movement of reform, becomes a 
serious weakness. Leaders seeking to improve society are expected 
to set superior standards. 

26. Movements will be judged by reactions to persons who represent 
them more than by the logic of their principles. This is especially true in 
periods of anxiety when people seek a personal savior. 

27. Movements seeking minor modifications within the present system 
can depend upon appeal to material advantage, but movements that seek 
to change basic power relations must be able successfully to demand sacri¬ 
fices from their members. 

28. Both supporters and opponents of change appeal to symbols which 
have traditionally been associated with strong feelings of loyalty. 

a) home, mother 

b ) religious and ethical ideals 

c ) patriotism 

d) home-town people (opposition to “outsiders,” “foreigners”) 

29. The more drastic and fundamental the change which is sought, the 
less conventional must be the methods of appeal. 

30. While a social movement is rising toward power and leadership, it 
loses by compromise and gains by all-or-none demands. Movements of 
social protest will win support more by their successes than by their con¬ 
cessions 

31. The more fundamental the change sought, the more emphasis must 
be upon winning youth The psychology of age emphasizes security, sta¬ 
bility, and encourages only minor changes. Only among youth is there 
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likely to be desire and courage for basic changes The changing age distri¬ 
bution in the population makes for more difficulty in getting change. 

32. Speeches are more influential, for or against social change, than are 
writings. Speakers in person are more influential than over radio. Speakers 
to crowds achieve more influence than would the same address if heard 
by a like number of separated individuals. 

33. Effective propaganda for mass action must point to objects, outside 
themselves, which men can attack and on which they can vent revenge. 

a) Expression of hatred has been less tolerated and more repressed than 
expressions of love and goodwill; hence the unconscious need for an 
enemy is greater than the unconscious need for a love object. 

b) In attacking some object outside themselves, men can free them¬ 
selves from self-attack, guilt, and a sense of having been personally 
responsible for previous frustrations. 

34. A social movement flrst adds some myths to its "real" or “factual” 
appeal, but in its later, more popular stages, the myths outweigh the facts. 
(Sorel) 

35. The psychological support that is mobilized by the myths comes 
from: 

a) unsatisfied personal cravings and resentments: all resentment against 
authority centered against one target; all dreams for one’s children 
dependent on one victory; all ego cravings may be fulfilled as the 
new regime opens new opportunities 

b) deeper, more impersonal, more irrational, emotional patterns which 
appear in many cultures (Jung’s “collective unconscious”) 

36. The outcome of a social movement sustained by myths is sure to 
disappoint many of the hopes of its supporters. 

37. The monotony of life, the absence of psychological insight, and the 
superficiality of day-by-day concerns furnish, for most people, a soil in 
which propaganda and myths flourish. 

VI. MATRIX 

38 No revolutionary change is due entirely to the efforts or propaganda 
of revolutionists. Unless the old rulers are themselves incompetent to 
carry on the old institutions with fair success, they will counteract sub¬ 
versive influences. 

39. Economic failure of established institutions under changed condi- 
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tions is a primary cause of social change; what Keller called “the main¬ 
tenance mores** condition most other aspects of the culture. 

40. In a period when a social order works successfully, the few demands 
for change that arise from dissatisfied individuals and groups can usually 
be met by modest concessions. When the old institutions become basically 
ineffectual, demands for change increase, while at the same time the pos¬ 
sibility of granting concessions, and still preserving dominance, dimin¬ 
ishes, This coincidence of increased demands with inability to satisfy even 
the normal expectations presages a major change. 

41. Rulers will grant any other concessions before the abolition of their 
power. 

42. Rulers, aware that new techniques or processes threaten their con¬ 
trol, attempt to take over the new devices and to extend their traditional 
power by the very means that would otherwise threaten them. 

43 When a ruling class is unable to carry out its will in customary 
ways, it attempts first to win over the opposition. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, the provision of high posts on the side of the privileged and 
powerful suffices to drain off leadership from the rebels. When these 
tactics no longer succeed repression is introduced. More lenient measures 
are tried first—then harsher ones. 

44. If, on an important issue, the harsher measures are abandoned or 
relaxed, one step has been taken toward overthrow of those rulers. 

45. The rulers are habituated, by their own success, to old-time meth¬ 
ods; they are therefore slow to recognize that what has succeeded in the 
past will not solve newly arising problems; their incompetence is shown 
in refusing to make readjustments until it is too late. 

46 Some of the ablest of the ruling group desert their class and support 
the demands of other groups; as incompetence at the top increases, these 
desertions increase. 

47. So long as able individuals rise to privilege and power within the 
existing system, they will not lead in social change; the existing social 
structure is imperiled most when able youths are no longer hopeful of 
climbing within it. 

VII. INTELLECTUALS 

48 Dissatisfaction with the old order arises first among intellectuals 
whose contacts with other cultures are more numerous, and for whom an 
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imaginatively conceived order is almost as real as the one in which most 
of their fellow men live. 

49, Intellectuals do not, typically, provide effective personal active lead¬ 
ership in movements of social change, although their ideas may be taken 
over by leaders and masses. 

Factors: 

a) a privileged position which would be threatened if they led effective 
opposition to the status quo 

b) desire to entertain in mind many possibilities, whereas an action 
program must be reduced to “Yes” or “No” 

c) desire to differentiate shades and nuances, whereas mass action in¬ 
volves oversimplification 

d) habit of criticism leads to defense of the attacked and to attack on 
the exalted, in opposition to the rising mass emotions 

e) overvalue of proper form and undervalue of vital interests; siding 
with excellent sophistry against crude but vital demands 

/) individualism; disagrees with everybody; unable to join whole¬ 
heartedly in gioup 

g) nonintellectuals distrust intellectuals and rational approaches 

50 An intellectual will lead only 

a) when he can dominate 

h) when forces are mobilized for action and are restrained only by lack 
of an idea or discovery 

c) when he escapes the limitations of his kind 1 

1 The second half of this outline of soda! change, including fl similar number of hypotheses 
under the headings of Mass Participation, Labor Organizations, Reaction, and Rcvoluuon 
will appear in a future issue of Tiie Journal 



HYPOTHESES REGARDING 
GOVERNMENT RELATIONSHIPS 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Committee on Public Administration, 

Social Science Research Council 

One of the responsibilities o£ the Social Science Research Council 
is the planning, programming, and stimulation of research, the 
bringing together of scholars from different disciplines to define 
significant problems for study and to propose suitable methods of 
inquiry. In seeking to carry out this role of the Council, its Com¬ 
mittee on Public Administration concluded that the problems of a 
Federal state needed profound restudy in the light of the stresses 
that new developments in our economy had put upon our system of 
political federalism since the days of de Tocqueville and Bryce. To 
take the single field of education: it has been dogma that education 
is a function of the States, to be carried on through local officers, 
and supported out of local taxes, largely the property tax. For fifty 
years after 1867, when the United States Office of Education was 
established, the role of the Federal Government was seen as that of 
collecting statistics and of “diffusing information” on school admin¬ 
istration and teaching methods. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
recognized a national interest in promoting one type of education. 

Twenty years have seen a gradual widening of the belief that the 
nation owes it to its children, whether in rich or poor communities, 
to provide equal educational opportunity, leading to the report of 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Federal Aid to Education, 
recommending substantial and increasing Federal financial sup¬ 
port. What controls will accompany the granting of such funds— 
what shifts do they portend in power and duties between the central 
government, the States, and the localities ? The purpose of this note 
is to report an approach in outlining an attack on a broad social 
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problem and to indicate how the formulation of specific hypotheses 
aided in die planning of research on die general problem 

The first attempt at research planning was to piepaie a memo¬ 
randum, outlining the major facets of the problem, suggesting 
forces to be assessed, sectors of national life in which there had 
been important but not adequately observed changes bearing upon 
the problem, and the need for the collaboration of men of diverse 
training 

The next step was to organize this material into a scheme for 
study; to select some important concepts—such as die closing of 
the frontier and the organization of corpoiate enterprise—as sub¬ 
jects for research; to develop an outline of approaches: historical, 
analytic, critical, conceptual, descriptive, prognostic. 

The chairman of the Committee proposed that under each large 
head of study there be propounded a scries of hypotheses that the 
research program should seek to substantiate or disprove. Some 
sixty-five hypotheses were presented for discussion, and it was 
generally agreed that the formulation of these categorical state¬ 
ments proved most valuable in sharpening thinking about the ele¬ 
ments of study. 

The remainder of this note will consist of selected examples of 
some of those hypotheses which were proposed for searching 
inquiry. 

Concepts Regai ding Cent! ahzation in General That centralization of 
industry has caused centralization, of government; that centralization 
of functions of government is a necessary result of the increase of such 
functions; that centralization of services is more rapid in times of crisis 
(war, depiession) than in peaceful, normal times 

National-State Relations: Thai national legislation to supplement Si.uc 
action has tended to take away the States’ intciesi in the fields covered; 
that national loans to States and then insuumcnuliues tend to be appor¬ 
tioned moic on the basis of political expediency than on tlie basis of social 
or economic needs; that piessuie groups have a gicalei influence on State 
legislation than on Federal legislation 
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Central-Local Relations: That grants-m-aid seldom reduce inequalities 
in service (e g., educational opportunities) to any great extent; that they 
do not reduce but rather Increase local expenditures from local sources for 
the same service; that grants-in-aid (Federal or State) tend to become 
matters of right and to be distributed on bases fixed by law in which need 
is given less consideration than other factors (population, area); that 
small States and small counties tend to get more than their share on either 
a need basis or a population basis; that the offer of national loans and 
grants to local governments for public works arouses greatest interest in 
the poorest communities. 

State-Local Relations: That Presidents, Senators, Congressmen, gov¬ 
ernors, and other State-wide elective officers have seldom started their 
political careers at a level lower than the county; that State governments 
have lagged behind cities in the expansion of functions and services since 
1900; that legislative control over cities has not been effective in holding 
local units to fixed standards; that self-regarding functions of local gov¬ 
ernment have become far less important than those which the local 
governments exercise as units of the State; that the lower the level of gov¬ 
ernment the less interest is shown in elections. 

Interstate Relations • That there is increasing uniformity of services and 
service standards among State governments; that uniform State legisla¬ 
tion has been more successful with respect to commercial than with respect 
to social legislation; that very few governmental reforms are adopted in 
all forty-eight States, and that even when adopted they are not uniform 
from State to State. 

Central and Local Governments: That the function of political parties 
in National and State Governments is of declining importance; that this 
is due to the rising personnel standards in both National and State Gov¬ 
ernments; that welfare legislation to be administered effectively needs to 
be administered in a decentralized fashion, while business-regulatory leg¬ 
islation to be administered effectively needs to be administered in a cen¬ 
tralized manner; that national control over States through grants-in-aid 
has been more effective in raising and maintaining standards than State 
legislative commands to local Units without grants-in-aid. 

These categorical statements are a distillation of the conclusions 
reached by those who have studied the problems. They may de¬ 
limit an area of agreement, acceptable premises, or serve as subject 
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to disproof, and they should point die way to further questions 
deemed significant for study, The propositions are not necessarily 
consistent with each other, nor are they all of the same scope, It 
was felt, however, that such specific propositions would advance 
research more dian a general foimulation of the broader aspects 
of die problem and leading research men have found the attempt 
to formulate such hypotheses an aid in research planning, 



THE VALIDITY OF SCHEDULES AND 
QUESTIONNAIRES 

PAULINE V. YOUNG 

University of Southern Calif o) nia 

The purpose of this report is to present a brief summary of an 
experiment with a variety of questionnaires and schedules and to 
review some of the problems involved in the construction of such 
instruments. A group of mature social workers, high-school teach¬ 
ers, and graduate students cooperated with the writer in testing a 
variety of well-known questionnaires and schedules 1 2 and several 
newly constructed ones. 3 * * * * 

The schedules were filled out by experienced interviewers, and 
the questionnaires were sent to clients of unemployment relief 
agencies, to high-school students and their parents, and to church 
members who had agreed to answer—anonymously—the question¬ 
naires as fully and promptly as possible. These groups were selected 
from communities extensively studied by the writer over a period of 
sixteen years. 8 

Some of the questionnaires were sent to a group of people within 
two homogeneous communities. The aim was to secure data that 

1 See Chase Going Woodhousc and Faith M. Williams, Technical Bulletin No, 386, United 
States Department of Agriculture, November 1933, and American Public Heal til Association, 
Appraisal Form jar City Health Wpr^, 1934 

Alula C Bowler and Ruth S Bloodgood, Institutional Treatment of Delinquent Boys, 
Children’s Bureau Publication Nos. 228 and 230, Parts I and II (Washington, D C United 
States Government Printing Office, 1935) 

George Lundberg, Social Research (New York Longmans, Green and Company, 1029), 
pp. 127-123; E S Bogardus, "Measuring Public Opinion,’’ Sociology and Social Research , 
XVII 5 (May-June 1933), 464—469 

2 Questionnaires on cost of living, nature and extent of juvenile delinquency, public opinion, 

attitudes of unemployed toward public relief, religious and recreational activities, and atti¬ 

tudes of certain selected natio ncility and culture groups. 

8 See Pauline V- Young, Pilgrim 0} Russian-Town, California State Unemployment Com¬ 

mission, Report and Recommendations (Chicago; The University of Chicago Press, 1932), 

chapters I and II, E S Bogardus, The Cily Boy and His Problems (New York; House of 

Ralston, printers, 1916), 
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might lead to an understanding of certain aspects of social and 
personal situations: forms of family control, housing conditions, 
nature of healdi problems, extent of unemployment, recreational 
and religious activities, nature of group opinion, and so on. Each 
type of questionnaire was sent to a different group of three hundred 
persons. Usable replies were received from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred persons in each group. 

Attempts were made to secure data from homogeneous groups. 
To eliminate language handicaps data were secured from first gen¬ 
eration English-speaking Russian Molokans, from first generation 
English-speaking Russian-Polish Jews in the Temple Street district 
of Los Angeles—areas of first settlement for both of the above 
groups for a period of thirty-five years—and from white American- 
born Protestants in Huntington Park—a satellite middle-class area 
of Los Angeles. All of these three communities are characterized by 
considerable homogeneity and by relatively high group solidarity. 

A number of factors stand out as significant when the schedule or 
the questionnaire is used as a sole instrument of study or when used 
in initiating a study even by experienced field investigators: 

1. A relatively large number of people respond to schedules and 
questionnaires when adequately informed, when responses are 
assured of anonymity, when approached by competent field investi¬ 
gators, and when impressed by the sincerity of the investigator 

2. However, the data secured from large groups are so highly 
isolated and segmented that they show little or no relationship to the 
social process and the conditions or traits studied Scientific students 
of social life are basically interested in the complexities of social 
processes, in the network of behavior patterns of cultural worlds in 
relation to social life and to personality adjustment. The data ob¬ 
tained through the schedule and queslionnane in the present study 
shed little light on die above conditions. Yet our experimenters 
showed a constant tendency to generalize on the basis of the data 
secured through the schedule and questionnaire. 
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3. A control group of experienced social workers, high-school 
teachers, and graduate students who did not participate’in our ex¬ 
periment but who had read the reports of intensive sociological 
studies gained more insight into the cultural patterns and the exist¬ 
ing realities of life and social processes than did the group who 
participated in our experiments before reading such monographs. 

4. Common terms, such as “housing," “recreation," “unemploy¬ 
ment,” “cost of living"—though explicitly defined and carefully 
broken down into their component aspects—conveyed a variety of 
meaning to different persons in a homogeneous community. 

5. While every precaution was taken to secure “objective and 
quantitative data" only (e.g., amount of rent paid per month for 
last three months, age at which working son or daughter left school, 
etc.), a variety of interpretations were placed upon these “facts" 
by father and mother when they filled out the questionnaire sepa¬ 
rately. In subsequent interviews it was found that these persons at¬ 
tempted to project themselves into the thinking of the inquirer 
(“Does he mean rent inclusive or exclusive of utilities, of work done 
for landlord, of back rent, etc?"). Highly definitive and explicit 
terminology did not materially remedy the situation because of 
the intricate complexities involved in seemingly simple aspects of 
social life. 

6. While the questionnaire or schedule is an ineffective instru¬ 
ment in initiating a social study, either can be used effectively when 
considerable data are already available about the cultural setting 
and the social relationships of groups and persons, A skillfully 
constructed questionnaire or schedule regarding certain specified 
circumstances can be used to advantage. These findings closely 
correlate with those of the Webbs,* who maintain that when a whole 
range of occurrences has already been ascertained, and “that what 
is needed is merely an enumeration of their location either in space 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Methods 0/ Social Study (New York Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1532), p. 73. 
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or time, a precisely formulated questionnaire, confined to an inquiry 
as to where, when, and to what extent these facts will prevail... 
may be the only practical way of completing the investigation.” 

Under these circumstances, the questionnaire or the schedule 
can be used to advantage when the following considerations are 
observed: 

1. The point of view of the group studied should be carefully 
considered before the investigation is made and after the data are at 
hand for analysis and interpretation. 

2. The questions should be asked in the light of the particular 
cultural milieu and the findings related to that milieu. 

3. The apperception mass of each informant should be considered 
in the light of the information supplied by him. 

4. Simple and concise wording within easy grasp of the least 
intelligent persons included in the study should be used. Average 
intelligence is too high a standard in planning schedules or question¬ 
naires. 8 

5. Questions and statements should be so designed as to eliminate 
antagonism, suspicion, or resentment. It is best to omit direct ques¬ 
tions about income, holding of property, and use of intoxicants, 
even though anonymity is assured. A large number of people con¬ 
sider such questions to belong in the “spiritual private property 
kit” not to be pried open by an “impersonal, formal, objective” 
questionnaire. 

6. The questionnaires and schedules should be made interesting 
to the informants and important enough to justify the time spent 

7. A maximum of checking and underscoring of items and 
a minimum of estimates, impressions, and opinions should be 
included. 

8. The data sought should be grouped in clear and logical order 
and arranged attractively. A brilliant questionnaire often forfeits 

B Robert E, Chaddock, Principles and Methods of Statistics (Boston' Houghton, Mifflin Com¬ 
pany, 1925), p 389 
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its own purpose if ineffectively presented to the eye and if its or¬ 
ganization is obscure and vague, 

Schedules and questionnaires should be used sparingly, When 
used as sole methods of study—not supplemented by other methods 
of research—they often deserve the hard words spoken about them; 
namely, that they constitute the “underworld method of science,” 
or, as die lateLudicr Fry put it, tliey arc the “high sounding travesty 
of scientific study" of the saint or the fool. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON USE AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
SCHEDULES AND QUESTIONNAIRES 

1. Jessie Bernard, “An Experimental Comparison of Ranking 
and Paired Comparisons as Methods of Evaluating Questionnaire 
Items," Papers of American Sociological Society, XXVIII (1933), 
pp, 81-84. 

2. "Model Questionnaire,” System, XLI 1 I (January 1934), 29 fj. 

3. Pauline V, Young, “The Schedule and the Questionnaire,” 
Scientific Social Surveys and Research (New York; Prentice-Hall, 
Inc, 1939), pp, 138-173. 
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In recent years both the elementary- ancl secondary-school curric¬ 
ula have been reconstructed to include more comprehensive ob¬ 
jectives of instruction. The older and major emphasis on mastery 
of information and skills has been supplemented by such newer 
objectives as pupil growth in desirable attitudes, interests, appre¬ 
ciations, critical thinking, and creative expression. This reconstruc¬ 
tion of the curriculum has demanded a corresponding expansion 
in methods of evaluation. 

The newer trends in evaluative procedures may be grouped under 
the major functions served and objectives tested. Most educators are 
interested, for instance, in an index of the pupil’s ability to handle 
abstract relationships. Such an index provides a first approximation 
for guiding the pupil in his academic tasks. After this index, an 
evaluation of subject mastery, of skills, of attitudes, of interests, of 
critical thinking, of social adjustment, and of creative expression 
is sought in the modern school. In this report the trends in some 
formal evaluation techniques will be indicated. 

Recent developments in evaluating academic aptitude. The 
most recent development in the evaluation of academic aptitude 
is the factor analysis of the components of what is commonly called 
intelligence and is tested by a variety of available intelligence tests 
Dr. L. L Thurstone, for example, is conducting factor analyses and 
studies of primary mental abilities. By means of statistical analysis 
Thurstone has isolated and interpi eted seven primary factors which 
he enumerates as the verbal factoi, the number factor, the space 
factor, the memory factoi, the perceptual factor, the woul factor, 
and the inductive factoi. The analysis of the component factors of 
academic aptitude will permit a more detailed and definitive de¬ 
scription of the pupil. 
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Recent development in evaluating functional information. The 
most common type of appraisal in schools is to examine the amount 
of information that pupils may have acquired. Many information 
tests, both formal and informal, however, arc so constructed that 
they encourage rote memorization of words rather than the develop¬ 
ment of real understanding of meanings and concepts. It is desirable 
to remember important facts and ideas so that they may be utilized 
in thinking and acting; but a good test of the acquisition of informa¬ 
tion will employ language that is not identical with that used in 
a textbook, will involve the use of facts and ideas, and the items 
will be phrased in as lifelike a setting as possible. 

Recent development in evaluating work, and study skills. Study 
skills which it is now possible to evaluate by means of pencil-and- 
paper tests and by self-inventory scales are the capacity to read 
maps, graphs, charts, and tables, to use a table of contents or the 
mdex of a book, to find items in reference books and the like. At 
the college level, the self-inventory by Wrenn 1 has included other 
study skills, such as knowing sources of information, finding 
references, organizing data gathered from several sources, taking 
notes effectively, and outlining materials. 

Recent developments m evaluating attitudes . There is no uni¬ 
versal agreement on the kinds and significance of specific or general 
attitudes that should be developed in schools. These are matters 
relating to educational philosophy. Certain attitudes, however, 
which are favorable to social, scientific, and aesthetic improvement 
are generally deemed highly important by most schools. Attitudes 
when defined as expressions of opinion have been measured more 
or less adequately by such measures as Thurstone’s opinion scales 
on war, the church, the Negro, the Japanese, the Chinese, and 
other topics m the social field , a These scales employ an cqual-appear- 

1 Published by Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Cal 
a Published by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill 
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ing interval technique for -weighting the intensity of a statement 
for or against some object or idea. 

Using a different technique, Wrightstone has constructed a 
generalized measure of social attitudes toward racial, national, and 
international ideas and phenomena. This Scale of Civic Beliefs 8 
consists of such statements as “The Japanese are a sly and crafty 
race” and “Labor unions have accomplished much good,” The 
pupil agrees, disagrees, or is undecided in his response to each 
item. An alternate form of the scale with items of Form A and 
Form B matched permits a consistency score or index. 

Recent developments in evaluating interests. Interests have long 
been considered as one of the fundamental factors in motivating 
the acquisition of functional information, skills, appreciations, and 
discriminations. Interests may be defined as those drives which lead 
the individual to various preferences in personal efforts and conduct. 

Various techniques have been employed to evaluate interests. The 
first recorded study of reading interests, for example, employed 
the technique of an analysis of library-book withdrawals. Certain 
limitations inhere in this method. The pupils’ choices are limited 
to books found in die library, course requirements influence die 
choice, and the investigator has no way of knowing whether or 
not the pupil liked the books he withdrew. 

A second technique of evaluating interests is the questionnaire 
method. The pupil is asked to list die materials he has read or the 
activities he has performed over a given period of time. Then he 
is asked to indicate those which he liked best. Here again certain 
limitations are evident. Pupils have difficulty in remembering 
materials read and activities performed, and the pupils will be 
influenced by the standards they know to be approved by the teacher 
or examiner. 

A third technique uses diaries, logs, or journals which students 

* World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y 
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or teachers keep in a cumulative fashion. This technique may be 
illustrated by the Reading Records formulated by the evaluation 
staff of the Progressive Education Association. The record, after 
the pupil has made a cumulative log of his readings, is scored so 
that each entry is assessed in accordance with a predetermined scale 
of values and by a special formula to denote the maturity of the 
reading level of the book, magazine, or newspaper article recorded. 

The Interest Values Inventory by Mailer and Glaser 4 measures 
the relative interest in four areas: aesthetic, social, theoretical, and 
economic. 

Recent developments in evaluating critical thinking* The devel¬ 
opment of critical thinking has become a prominent objective 
of the natural and social sciences. From the work that has been 
done both in the curriculum and in evaluation several convenient 
aspects of thinking may be tested by prepared scales. They are (i) 
the interpretation of data, (2) the application of principles and 
generalizations to new situations, and (3) recognizing the logic 
of an argument or the nature of proof used in materials presented 
in the curriculum. 

At the elementary-school level a Test of Critical Thinking in the 
Social Studies* is available. This test is divided into three parts: 
Part I measures abilities to obtain facts from graphs, maps, refer¬ 
ences, newspapers, and magazines; Part II measures abilities to 
draw reasonable conclusions from given facts; Part III measures 
abilities to apply generalizations to new situations. 

Exercises which purport to evaluate ability to make reasonable 
inferences comprise Part III of the Cooperative Test of Social 
Studies Abilities.' The high-school pupil is presented with a set 
of facts in narrative, graphic, or tabular form and is asked to check 
each of a series of inferences which follow, indicating whether 
the inference is reasonable in the light of facts given, is contra- 

1 Bureau o£ Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N Y 
B Cooperative Test Service, New York, N, Y. 
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dieted by the facts given, or whether the reasonableness cannot be 
determined on the basis o£ facts given. 

Recent developments in evaluating personal-social adaptability. 
Measurement of personal and social adjustment includes a va¬ 
riety of methods. These range from the frec-association method, 
self-descriptive adjustment questionnaires, and psycho-neurotic 
inventories to rating scales, anecdotal records, and behavior descrip¬ 
tions, including the case-study methods. 

The free-association method, which is not widely used, allows 
an individual to react to certain words, as in the Kent-Rosanoff 
Free Association Test/ or to certain objects, as in the Rorschach 
Ink Blot Test. Another means of gathering evidence is the disguised 
test, which may be illustrated by the Mailer Self Marking Test’ in 
which the honesty of pupils in grading their own paper is measured. 

Improved rating scales for judging conduct and behavior have 
appeared. Several of these have been designed for use at the ele¬ 
mentary-school level, including the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating Scale/ and the Winnetka Scale for Rating School 
Behavior and Attitudes/ 

In self-descriptive scales at the elementary-school level, the best- 
known scale is the Woodworth-Mathews Personal Data Sheet. 1 " 
Those at the secondary-school level are similar in purpose and 
pattern of development. They include the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule, 11 Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 15 and Mailer Character 
Sketches and Personality Sketches (for individual diagnosis). 13 
These self-description inventories include questions on mental 
health and emotional stability. When supplemented by intelligent 

® C H Stoelung Company, Chicago, III 

7 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N Y. 

“World Hook Company, Yonkers, N, Y 
5 Winnetka Educational Press, Winnetka, 111, 

°C, II. Stocking Company, Chicago, III. 
u University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Cal 
13 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N Y 
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personal observations, the self-descriptive scales are valuable meth- 
ods of appraisal. 

Anecdotal records and behavior descriptions have been used 
widely to obtain systematic records of behavior problems. The 
value of anecdotal records has been emphasized by Olson 1 ' and 
Randall 111 Difficulties, however, arise when teachers are not trained 
observers and when they do not have adequate time to observe 
the behavior of individuals or to record it systematically and 
adequately, Often the record becomes unwieldy and frequently 
the anecdotes are not oriented toward any particular point or factors 
of personality. 

Concluding statement . Recent developments in evaluation pro¬ 
cedures correspond to all objectives of the school curriculum, In 
the more newly emphasized objectives, such as critical thinking, 
work and study skills, interests, and personal-social adaptability, 
there have been notable developments in evaluative procedures. 
It is important that evaluative procedures keep pace with corre¬ 
sponding developments in curriculum practices and objectives, 
These two aspects of the teaching and learning process supplement 
one another. Only as newer curricular practices are supplemented 
by newer evaluative procedures will the largest gains in directed 
learning be attained. 

“Willard C Olson, The Behmor-fournal Manual oj Directions and Forms (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, University Elementary School, University of Michigan, 1935) 

^ John A, Randall, "The Anecdotal Behavior Journal," Progrcmvc Education, Xlll (January 
1936), 21-26 



THE COMMUNITY AS A LABORATORY FOR 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
New Yor\ University 

The potentialities of the community in the teaching process 
have been noted by sociologists. Cook has said: 

From an educational standpoint the local social world is the funda¬ 
mental unit of learning and teaching. It is the child’s greatest educator, 
for in it he comes of age. It inducts him into its forms and norms of life, 
its groups and associations, and thus affects his school achievement in 
countless ways. It is the chief source of “life” materials for the teacher. 1 

Leading educators have sought methods whereby school pro¬ 
cedures might be centered in the life of the community in which 
the school is located. The Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association concludes: 

On this foundation of concrete and first-hand social observation, activ¬ 
ity and experience—much of which the child inevitably brings to the 
school when he begins his formal education, and which expands as he 
matures, travels about and bears social responsibilities of ever increas¬ 
ing gravity—the entire program of social science instruction should be 
erected. 4 

Progress has been made in this direction by the Committee on 
Community Study of the Progressive Education Association and 
by the Commission on the Use of Resources in Education of the 
National Education Association. 

Community study implies the planning of studies around signif¬ 
icant problems in the community. Social studies offer more possi¬ 
bilities in this direction than other courses of study. 

1 L A Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education (New York McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc , 1938), p. 14 

2 Beard and others, Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission Commission on 
the Social Studies of die American Historical Association (New York' Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1934), pp, 58-59 
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The objectives of community study may be summarized as 
follows: 1 

j. Pupils should obtain a body of functional knowledge about the cul¬ 
tural, industrial, political, and geographical characteristics of their imme¬ 
diate environment. 

2. Pupils should envision the community as a social organism, charac¬ 
terized basically by human Interactions. 

3. Pupils should acquire a relatively objective and well-balanced point 
of view toward all communities, including their own. 

4. Pupils should utilize the immediate community as a reflection or 
illustration or embodiment of broader and basic contemporary problems 
and trends 

5. Pupils should participate in cooperative community activities to im¬ 
prove community life. 

In terms of these objectives the teacher will plan his units and 
unit activities. In some instances, the major work of the class may 
be directed to the resources available in the community. 

THE SEARCH TOR INFORMATION 

During the last ten years a vast number of books and pamphlets 
dealing with community problems have been made available by 
publishing houses, educational organizations, governmental bu¬ 
reaus and departments, social-service groups, and quasi-public 
and private organizations. Noteworthy are the Public Affairs Pam¬ 
phlets / Pamphlets on Public Affairs for Use in Social Studies 
Classes / and special compilations. 8 The source units developed in 
the Summer Workshops associated with the Progressive Education 

‘Adapted from “Objectives of Community Study," in Wilson and Harris, A Community 
Approach to Social 'Education, Criteria for the selection of activities in terms of these objec¬ 
tives are given in Aldrich, "The Teacher Explores the Community," in Utilization oj Com¬ 
munity Resources in the Soeial Studies (Cambridge, Mass/ The National Council for the 
Social Siudies, 1938), pp. 23-25 

‘Office of Education Bulletin, 1937 , No 3, with supplements 
s Bulletin No 8 of the National Council for the Social Studies, 

‘Such as the Appendices of A Guide to Cooperative Community Study, Bulletin of the 
St Louts County Commission on the Teaching of the Social Studies, 
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Association include valuable summaries while current materials 
are listed in the “Notes and News’* section of Social Education, 

When the teacher and the class have chosen a problem on which 
to work, the proper sou ices of documentary materials may be 
selected. A study of population problems, for example, would draw 
upon publications of such organizations as Brookings Institution, 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Social Science Research 
Council, Industrial Conference Board, Milbank Memorial Fund, 
National Association of Manufacturers, National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, the Department of Agriculture, and tlie Department of 
Labor. 

The publications of the Census that relate to tire State and com¬ 
munity should be a pai t of the school library and should be used as 
the basis for community studies. Rcfcicnce should be made also to 
the United Stales Government Manual which presents informa¬ 
tion on the functions of governmental offices, and the bibliography 
of the Superintendent of Documents, Government Publications 
Showing Wor\ of the Government .' 

Another source related to population problems is the series of 
reports of the White House Conference on Recent Social Trends 
and those of the National Resources Committee. The State board 
of health and social-security commission should be consulted on 
State phases of the problem, as should be the local department of 
public welfare and public health. Local offices of Federal depart¬ 
ments and bureaus may have valuable materials, especially the 
United States Employment Service, the National Youth Adminis¬ 
tration, and the Works Pi ogress Administration. 

In the course of locating source materials for the class and school 
library many contacts will be made with the social institutions of 
the community which will give a personal, intimate view of their 
work. Initial contacts may be arranged thiough the social workers 

’Washington, D, C.. National I'nicrgency Council, United Slates Information Service, 1934* 

with semiannual supplement 

'Washington, D. C,. Government Printing Office 
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in the school system, the community council, or die department 
of sociology of a local college. Observation of the activities of the 
agencies should be considered an essential part of die work of die 
class. But the richest understanding will come from actual partici¬ 
pation in the work of a community agency. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 

A social-studies teacher should be trained in the techniques of 
social research and interpretation.* A course in community analysis 
should be a first step in such training. The teacher should read 
the reports of social studies of communities, such as Thrasher’s 
The Gang 10 and Mailer’s School and Community . u Accounts of 
techniques of social research are given in Palmer’s Field Studies 
in Sociology™ Chapin’s Field Work, and Social Research™ and 
Thrasher’s article on “The Study of the Total Situation. 1 ”* 

Teachers are usually better prepared to record information 
gained from written sources than information from observation, 
questionnaires, and schedules. In die latter case data should be re¬ 
corded as soon as possible. A standard face sheet will aid in main¬ 
taining some uniformity in recording. 

When data exist in quantity they are usually more meaningful 
when arranged in some statistical order, in frequency tables and 
diagrams. Care must be taken that tables and graphs are prepared 
accurately and systematically. Modley“ and Schoen’ 0 offer sug¬ 
gestions for the presentation of information in charts and graphs. 

In addition to general averages, tendencies, and trends, spot 

8 James A Michener, "Participation in Community Surveys ns Social Education," Utilization 
o) Community Resources in the Social Studies, op. at, pp 144-165. 

10 Chicago - The University of Chicago Press, 1936 (rev ed ). 
n New York McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 

“Chicago. The University of Chicago Press, 1928. 

“New York’ The Century Company, 1920, 
u The Journal 0} Educational Sociology, 1 . 8 (April 1928), 477-490 
10 Rudolf Modlcy, How to Use Pictorial Statistics (New York ■ Harper Brothers, 1937) 
“Harriet H, Schoen, "The Making of Maps and Charts," Utilization of Community Re¬ 
sources in the Social Studies, op cit pp. 83-98. 
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maps and social base maps, where appropriate, should be presented. 
Plotting must be carefully checked and clearly shown.” The con¬ 
struction of social research maps is discussed by Palmcr u and 
Colcord.” 

INTERPRETATION OP DATA 

Interpreting information is a more difficult task than compiling 
data. The teacher and student must be familiar with principles of 
logical thinking. Where data are complete, proper inferences can 
be drawn. Where a study is based on a sample, as, for example, a 
study of property values based on price lists of realtors, it is neces¬ 
sary to state the assumptions on which the conclusions are based— 
that the sampling is representative of the whole community and 
that the prices are true values. Where data are incomplete, con¬ 
clusions are in the nature of conjectures or hypotheses. Conclusions 
should always be compared with those of other observers. 

The extent to which students will generalize from materials 
will depend upon their age level, mental and chronological. It is a 
frequent error of teachers to think that because a child can repeat 
a generalization he understands it. Verbalism, as Dr. Horn has 
pointed out, is the enemy of education. 

The value of the conclusions will depend on the thoroughness, 
accuracy, intelligence, and originality of the researcher. While 
teachers will help to interpret data, the students should work 
through the actual steps in reasoning. This skill in generalizing is 
probably more important than the social data to be gathered. 

PLANNING FOR SOCIAL ACTION 

Community study comes into its own when it goes beyond the 
supplementation of the curriculum and leads to plans for social ac- 

,T Symbols may be obtained from the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 221I Street, New 
York, N. Y, 

14 Op cit , pp. 185-191 

“ Your Community (New York- Russell Sage Foundation, i 939 )» PP I 4 ~i 9 
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tion in the community. Here is the justification of social studies. 
Significant work has been done by Doherty,* Hanna,* 1 and Mich- 
ener 

Illustrations of projects leading to community improvement in¬ 
clude the work of safety patrols in contributing to public safety, 
fire prevention, the planting of gardens and trees, the care of school 
property, the control of pests, the improvement of buildings, and 
practical work, in reforestation. Community health has been im¬ 
proved by young people in such work as cleaning up neighbor¬ 
hoods, passing on information on sanitary laws, aiding in control 
of smoke, preparing bulletins and demonstrations of adequate 
diets, and participation in first-aid and Red Cross work. Teachers 
of agriculture, the Future Farmers of America, and die 4H Clubs 
have contributed immeasurably to the agricultural improvement 
of communities. Youth contribute to die civic arts in their com¬ 
munities through art exhibits and purchases for their schools, 
children’s theaters, and music projects open to students and adults. 

Hanna concludes his account with the statement’. 

The entire thesis of this book rests on the assumption that men are con¬ 
stantly struggling to improve conditions; that today, as never before, this 
urge to better the general welfare dominates the minds of men; that to¬ 
day, as never before, we have the material and intellectual resources for 
designing a better environment and achieving our plan; that the direct 
accomplishment of this task is the only vital and significant educational 
experience toward which we can afford to work; that children and youth 
must be given the wisest guidance in accepting their share of this great 
social task.** 

Today the classroom teacher has a wealth of source material and 
technical guides to direct his teaching to the community. To the 

30 Nell Doherty, "Recreation Unit An English Course That Affected a Cityj” Clearing House, 
Xnii 8 (April 1939), 466-471. 

n Paul Hanna, Youth Serves the Community (New York D, Applcton-Ccntury, 1936), and 
"Social Education through Cooperative Community Service," in Utilization of Community 
Resources tn the Social Studies, op, cil , pp. 137-143. 

42 James A. Michcner, op at, 144-165 
18 Paul Hanna, op, cit , pp 274-275 
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teacher of social studies is given the opportunity to develop real 
social education: acquaintance with the realities of American .life, 
development of skill in the organization and interpretation of 
social data, and participation in the cooperative solution of com¬ 
munity problems. 



SOCIAL SURVEY BY CLASSROOM TEACHER 


IRVING LORCE 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

For many years educational leaders have been urging teachers 
to develop an increasing understanding of their pupils: the nature 
of child development, individual differences, and the influence of 
the community. But knowledge of heredity in terms of individual 
endowment, or of maturation in terms of development, or of en¬ 
vironment in terms of opportunities is not sufficient. These three 
forces interact: environment provides the opportunities for the 
developing child to realize the potentialities of his endowment, 
Teachers, through association, are generally more appreciative of 
the physiological and psychological changes in young people than 
of the social-economic changes in the environment in which these 
young people live. How often do teachers advise children to go into 
teaching, or stenography, or selling because they do not know about 
the opportunities for key-punch operators, knit-back machine op' 
erators, or stabilizer operators in die community ? 

The teacher, in order to understand fully the needs and potential¬ 
ities of children, must observe the community. Observation, how¬ 
ever, is not merely looking around but a technique of controlled 
seeing. Observations can be direct or indirect, formal or informal, 
controlled or random, precise or approximate, complete or sampled, 
primary or derived, objective or subjective, active or passive. In 
general, the teacher will be a participating member of the commu¬ 
nity, with ample opportunity for a purposeful study of things, 
events, and people. 

Some objectives of community study are; 

1. To ascertain the vocational opportunities for out-of-school youth 

2, To find out about the recreational facilities in the community 
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3, To locate community resources that might be utilized in a realistic 
curriculum 

4, To discover the operation oE public and private utilities 

5, To assay the community needs for curriculum development 

6 , To acquaint school youth with the community in which they live 

The first task in making a community study is to select some 
problem or purpose. With the specific problem in mind, questions 
must be formulated in such a way that the answers to them will 
give evidence about the postulated problem. The method of com¬ 
munity study is a mcdiod of controlled observation. 

When the questions are formulated, it is advisable to find 
whether any of the questions have already been answered in whole 
or in part. Have the needed data been collected by the Census 
Bureau, the State Tax Commission, the Real Property Inventory, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the local newspaper, 
or local chamber of commerce? For most communities in the 
United States some relevant data for any problem are matters of 
public record—in health offices, in courts, in banks, and so on. A 
person making a community study will conserve his time by mak¬ 
ing use of available data and by intensive observation of those 
aspects for which adequate data do not exist. One of the common 
errors in making a community survey is die tendency to collect so 
much data that die surveyor is overwhelmed by the impossibility 
of interpreting die observations. 

Planning involves die following steps: 

A. Specification of the problem 

B. Selection o£ a staff 

C. Preparation of materials: tests, scales, questionnaires and schedules, 
check lists, interview forms, observation record, etc. 

D. Preparation of directions and instructions 

E. Organizing die flow of rcpoits 

F. Establishing date lines when specified sections shall be completed 
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G, Routinizing statistical tabulations and analyses 

H. Preparing the final report 

Suppose the problem is to ascertain vocational opportunities for 
out-of-school youth. Then the questions needing answers may be: 

1. How many out-of-school youth are there? 

2. What is their educational preparation ? 

3. What is their marital status; their familial responsibility ? 

4. What are the vocational opportunities? 

5. How are persons hired ? 

6. What training is demanded, etc. ? 

The public-school records may yield information about the first 
two items; the National Youth Administration and die United 
States Employment Service may have data about the odier items. 
Some of the questions will need auxiliary evidence. A questionnaire 
to youth that have left school may bring evidence about employ¬ 
ment, vocations, and education still required. Another question¬ 
naire may be needed to ascertain what kinds of persons are being 
hired by manufacturers, retailers, wholesaler; how these persons 
are selected; how they are trained, what die employer expects in 
their preparation, etc. 

Where the study calls for interviews widi the youth and em¬ 
ployers special schedules should be prepared. An interview is a 
questionnaire applied to a selected group of persons by direct 
contact. As such, it should be worked out as carefully as if it were 
given in writing. The surveyor should know the questions to be 
asked and how the answers are to be recorded. The recording 
should be done at the interview or immediately after. Memory plays 
havoc with unrecorded interviews. 

Other methods that may be utilized are questionnaires and score 
cards for measuring and evaluating the presence or absence of 
certain characteristics, check lists as well as tests applied to individ¬ 
uals and groups. 

The value of a survey depends upon the knowledge and experi- 
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cnee of the surveyor. The surveyor must be able to organize and 
administer the study so that the final report will not be out-of-date 
when it is released. Secondly, the surveyor and the staff must have 
good sensory equipment. Surveyors must be able to see and hear, 
report and interpret. Thirdly, the surveyor must specify the con¬ 
ditions of the survey. Specification will be in die directions and the 
observational report forms, in defining the community area, and 
the excluded areas. Fourthly, the surveyor must demonstrate that 
the observations are reliable; that if other observers were to record 
the data, they would arrive at the same results. Fifthly, the surveyor 
must demonstrate that the data are valid in terms of the conclu¬ 
sions reached. Data for a survey must be relevant and symptomatic 
of the questions under study. 

The survey method may encompass all research techniques— 
historical, documentary, experimental, questionnaire, interview, 
tests, etc. Bach method or device has its own pitfalls. The surveyor 
must be cognizant of all sources of error and must guard against 
misinterpretation. It must be remembered that most people read 
survey reports uncritically, noting die generalizations without re¬ 
gard to how they were inferred. This places a double responsi¬ 
bility on the surveyor: to guard generalizations and to write them 
well. 

A survey of a community can provide the classroom teacher with 
knowledge of the community and changes within the community. 
Such surveys, however, need not be limited to the teacher. High- 
school students may profit by the experience of participating in a 
community survey, particularly if one of the objectives of the 
school is community awareness or social competence. It is hoped 
that more teachers will attempt to make community surveys so 
that they can achieve greater understanding of the interrelations 
between school and community. 



SOCIAL TRENDS IN NEW YORK CITY 


JULIUS B. MALLER 
New Yor{ University 

Few communities are as fully representative of contemporary 
American life as is the City of New York. Its seven million in¬ 
habitants* the variety of commercial and industrial concerns—not 
being dominated by any single type of business or manufacturing— 
reflect all shades of the economic, social, and cultural pattern of 
the country. The tempo of change in the metropolis is generally 
faster than that of other communities, but tire character and the 
direction of trends are generally parallel with those of the rest of 
the country. As the nation goes so goes New York, but a little faster. 

The purpose of the present report is to present a summary of 
statistical data bearing upon demographic and social-economic 
trends in New York City. 1 It is not the aim of diis report Lo prove 
that the metropolis is advancing on all cylinders, nor will it endeavor 
to show that the City is turning into a “tyronopolis,” in Mumford’s 
terminology, bent upon seif-destruction. Its primary aim is to 
examine some objective data on recent trends and to aid those who 
are engaged in planning for the future of the community in order 
to provide more adequate facilities for health, education, and wel¬ 
fare. For planning to be effective it must be based upon a realistic 
factual basis. 


A. POPULATION TRENDS 

Recent years have witnessed a revolution in demography. After 
a period of unprecedented growth the City is rapidly approaching 
its all-time peak, to be followed by a decline. The City’s population 
in 1940, as revealed in the preliminary report of the United States 

1 A graphic summary o£ these statistical data has been prepared by Dr Luther Guhck anil the 
writer .ind was published by the Institute of Public Administration The present report was 
prepared in connection with the Bowery-Maty Study of Economic Trends The writer is 
indebted to Dr. Gulick for guidance throughout this study 
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Census Bureau, is 7,380,259/ showing a gain of some 425,000 for 
the decade 1930-1940 compared with a gain of 1,275,315 during 
the preceding decade. This is not surprising in view of the dwin¬ 
dling natural increase—the excess of births over deaths declined 
from 568,458 in 1920-1929 to 301,497 in 1930-1939. The balance of 
foreign migrations during the latter decade was negligible. 

Though no direct information is available regarding immigra¬ 
tion into the City from other American communities, there is some 
indirect evidence that during the depression there was a “back to 
the land” movement and that the number moving into the City was 
probably balanced by the number moving out to suburban com¬ 
munities, rural places, and other areas. The total gam from migra¬ 
tion, both foreign and domestic, during 1930-1939 was only 123,503 
persons, compared with a gain of 706,857 during 1920-1929. 

Movement in and out of City. At present, there is no direct source 
of information on movement of population in and out of the City, 
though such information would be of enormous value to various 
mdustriesand to thoseengaged in planning, housing, education, and 
welfare. However, some light may be thrown on this problem by an 
analysis of school records: the number of pupils discharged because 
the family is moving from the City and the number of pupils com¬ 
ing from other communities and seeking enrollment in the City's 
public schools, as shown in the records of the Attendance Bureau 
During the school year 1938-1939 some 31,464 new pupils came to 
New York City from other communities and 20,243 pupils were 
removed from the City, leaving a net gain of 11,221 pupils. This 
includes only elementary and junior high schools, and does not 
include senior high schools and vocational schools The gain was 
due at least in part to the New York Worlds Fair and to the many 
refugees (4,261 of the incoming pupils came from Europe). 

Among those coming into the City, 42 per cent came from other 


a The writer had estimated, in 1938, that the 1940 population of the City would be 7,395,000 
(See Recent Trends in New Yor\ City, Part i, Chart i, Institute of Public Administration ) 
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communities of New York State, 13 per cent from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, 5 per cent from New England, 20 per cent from other 
States, and 18 per cent from outside die United States. In two per 
cent the place of origin was not stated. Among those removed from 
the City, one third went to other communities of this State, 20 per 
cent to New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 8 per cent to New England, 
30 per cent to other States, and 9 per cent left die United States. 

Intracommunity movement. Of greater practical significance than 
the changes in the total population is the constant flow of popula¬ 
tion from one borough to another and from neighborhood to neigh¬ 
borhood. More dian fifty per cent of the families of Manhattan have 
resided less than two years in their present residences. During the 
decade 1929-1939 one tenth of the school districts had lost more 
than one third of their respective enrollments while another tenth 
of the districts had gained more than a fourth of their enrollments. 
There are individual schools in which there is a complete turnover 
of pupils during a few years. 

The population movement widiin the community is generally 
outward bound from, the older centers of population to the sparsely 
populated sections at die outskirts of the City. However, the 1940 
Census indicates that Manhattan has gained population during the 
last decade, reversing the losing trend shown in the preceding two 
decades. This is undoubtedly the result of better planning and 
housing developments. The rapid and often premature expansion 
of previous years has resulted in enormous expenditures for the City 
and staggering losses to owners of realty in the heart of die City. 

Age composition of population . The marked decline in the 
birth rate, the noteworthy increase in longevity, and the elimi¬ 
nation of the influx of young immigrants are changing die City’s 
age pattern. The population is aging. In 1900 there were in New 
York City more children under five than adults of fifty and over 
At present there are about three times as many persons of fifty 
and over as children under five. 
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In 1900, the number of infants under one year was almost equal to 
the total number of old persons of sixty-five and over. In 1930, there 
were about three times as many old persons as newborn. In 1960, 
there will be nearly ten such old people for each newborn child. 

This fundamental change in the age pattern has definite social 
and industrial implications. There will be growing pressure toward 
increasing public support for die aged and reductions in the educa¬ 
tional budget for children. Industries that cater to the needs of chil¬ 
dren and schools will show some decline, while those which deal 
with the needs of the aged will expand. 

School enrollment. The first grade, which prior to 1930 had a 
larger enrollment than any other elementary grade, has now die 
smallest enrollment. It is estimated that by 1945 the enrollment in 
the first grade of the public schools will have declined to 55,000 or 
one half of die 1927 peak enrollment of that grade (110,441: pupils). 
By 1950 the public schools of the City will have about 250,000 fewer 
pupils than in 1940, or a total enrollment of 900,000 pupils. 

Density of population. The past growth of New York City, 
characterized by an utter lack of planning, was accompanied by 
a general increase in the density of population. This was particu¬ 
larly striking in Lower Manhattan which, half a century ago, was 
not only the center of business, trade, finance, and manufacturing 
but also housed die majority of die City’s population. Since then, 
die movement of the residential population has been toward the 
less congested areas of Manhattan and the other boroughs In the 
central zone of the City, within a radius of four miles from City 
Hall, the density decreased from 124 per acre in 1920 to 93 in 1930. 
This zone lost exactly one fourth of its population during that 
decade. 

This corresponds to the general pattern in the growth (and 
decline) of American communities. Concentration of business and 
industry in the downtown section attracts laborers and newly ar¬ 
riving immigrants who settle in or near the section, resulting in 
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increased congestion. With adjustment and increased earnings the 
residents tend to move out of the congested area, usually to a 
neighboring section. Business and industry follow this population 
movement with encroachment upon residential sections before 
the latter have fully developed. This results in further flight of 
residents to the undeveloped outskirts of the city, creating inter¬ 
stitial areas between die old business centers and the new, usually 
restricted, residential areas. 

B. MANUFACTURING, INDUSTRY, AND EMPLOYMENT 

In relation to the rest of the United States, New York City barely 
held its industrial position during the depression 

From 1929 to 1937 (the last date for which records of the United 
States Census of Manufactures are available) the number of indus¬ 
trial employees in the City decreased one tenth, from 563,249 to 
506,208, and the percentage of the country’s industrial employees 
found in the City declined from 6 37 per cent to 5.91 per cent. The 
number of manufacturing plants declined one fourth, from 29,446 
to 22,235, and the percentage of the country’s plants located here 
declined from 13 96 to 13.33 P er cent - The total value of manufac¬ 
tures produced in the City declined one third, from $5,984,254,941 
to $3,962,292,660. The percentage of the value of the country’s 
manufacturing produced in this City decreased from 8.50 to 653 
per cent. 

The records of the New York State Department of Labor throw 
further light on the problem of employment. The index of factory 
employment in the City (with 1925-1927 as a base) declined rather 
continuously from 1929 to the middle of 1932 when it stood at 55. 
Since then, there has been consistent recovery, with notable fluctua¬ 
tions. In 1939 the index of employment (monthly average) was 
only one per cent below that of 1929, the indices being 90 and 91, 
respectively, (In 1929 employment had already declined 9 per cent 
below the 1925-1927 level.) During the last quarter of 1939, the 
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index of employment was higher than during any other quarter 
throughout the period 1929-1939 The monthly average of the 
number of factory employees in 1939 was 152,600 compared with 
154,209 m 1929, or a decline of about one per cent. 

The index of pay rolls, which includes both the number of 
employees and their wages, showed greater fluctuation than the 
trend of employment. It rose higher in 1929 (when it exceeded 
100) and it fell lower in 1932 (when it stood at 45). In 1939 the 
pay-roll index recovered to about 83 per cent of the 1929 level. How¬ 
ever, in 1939 the cost of living was lower than in the base period of 
1925-1927. When corrected for the difference in living cost, the 
average wage in 1939 was actually higher than in 1929, the weekly 
averages being $33.28 and $32.02, respectively. 

Movement of industry within the community. Some industries, 
such as die clothing industry, have moved from Lower Manhattan 
to mid-Manhattan, but others, such as the printing industry, re¬ 
mained largely concentrated in Lower Manhattan 
The records of the United States Census of Manufactures by 
boroughs throw some light on the movement of manufacturing 
within the City. An analysis of the records for 1919 and 1937 (die 
last available) shows that the net change of such movement is 
less than generally supposed, as will be seen in the following per¬ 
centages of tile City’s manufacturing employees located in the five 


boroughs in 1919 and 1937: 

i 9 i 9 

*937 

Manhattan. 

60.6 

57.6 

Brooklyn 

26.2 

26.8 

The Bronx 

3 ,T 

4.0 

Queens 

7-3 

10.2 

Richmond 

28 

M 


Movement of industry in and out of New Yor\ City. There are 
no accurate data on the movement of industry in and out of the City, 
though some changes are to be expected in the light of general 
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population movements. The net effect of such movement is revealed 
in the above mentioned changes in the proportion of the country’s 
employees and manufacturing establishments found in this city. 

At the request of the Mayor, the Tax Department of New York 
City has assembled some data on the number of new industrial 
concerns that were established in the City, including those com¬ 
ing from other cities, and the number of such concerns that were 
discontinued or left the City during the year of 3939. These are based 
on the records of the State Department of Labor. The number of new 
concerns was 4,363 and those discontinued numbered 3,625, thus 
showing a net gain of 738 industrial concerns. The number of em¬ 
ployees of new concerns was 38,846 and those employed in discon¬ 
tinued concern's numbered 34,717, showinga gain of 4,129 employees. 

The working population of New York City. The working (or 
daytime) population, is distributed differently than the residential 
population. Thus Manhattan, which houses less than one fourth of 
the City’s residential population includes nearly six tenths of the 
City’s manufacturing employees, as shown in the results of the 1937 
Census of Manufactures. The concentration of workers in Manhat¬ 
tan is even greater when we consider the total number of employees 
in all business and industries. Of the total of 2,458,000 persons en¬ 
gaged in all types of remunerative work in the City, fully 1,715,000 
or 70 per cent are working in Manhattan; 411,000 or 17 per cent 
work in Brooklyn; 172,000 or 7 per cent in the Bronx; 129,000 or 5 
per cent in Queens, and 31,000 or 1 per cent in Richmond. The fol¬ 
lowing is an estimated percentage distribution by industry of the 
working population of Manhattan (1,715,000 persons) • 


Industry Per Cent 

Manufacturing 218 

Retail trade 12.2 

Wholesale trade 10 7 


3 The estimated distribution is based upon the figures presented by Hoyt and Badgley in 
The Housing Demands of Workers in Manhattan, p 77 
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Industt y (continued) Per Cent 

Insurance, real estate, and finance 10 4 

Domestic servants, porters, etc. 8.6 

Professional and educational workers 5 0 

Proprietors (engaged m business) 4.8 

Service (barber shops, employment agencies, etc.) 4.6 

Public service (Federal, State, City; also social workers, hos¬ 
pital employees, charitable and religious organizations) 4.2 

Communication transportation (excluding busses and trucks) 
and public utilities 4.1 

Construction 2.6 

Hotels 2 0 

Boarding and lodginghouses 0.8 


Miscellaneous (amusement, busses and trucks, warehouses, etc.) 8.2 

Labor relations . The records of die New York State Department 
of Labor indicate die trend in die number, causes, and settlement of 
labor strikes. (Though these figures are for die whole State, they 
throw some light on die situation in New York City.) There was an 
increase of strikes in recent years, from 361 in 1929-1932 to 1,491 in 
1934-1937. This corresponded somewhat to die general trend of 
business recovery. The proportion of strikes won by the unions lias 
increased from 40 per cent to 50 per cent during the same period. 

In regard to the causes of strikes, the number due to disputes over 
union recognition is increasing while the number due to disputes 
over wages has shown a relative decrease. A new cause of strikes is 
the jurisdictional dispute, due to die conflict between craft and 
industrial unionism. (This is based on die Preliminary Report of the 
New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and 
Labor Relations, 1939.) 

C. THE TREND IN FOREIGN TRADE" 

1 « t<l i tj.. . ■ r r e'iil 

New York City is primarily a center of ejxcbaijig^. Exports and 
imports are parr of die lifeblood of the City, During the depth of 
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the depression, the value of foreign trade in New York, as well as 
in the rest of the country, was cut to nearly one half of what it was 
in the 1926-1929 period. In the last few years the annual amount of 
foreign trade passing through the Port of New York has been two 
and one-half billion dollars compared with an annual value of four 
billion dollars during 1926-1929. 

In 1939, both exports and imports passing through the Port of 
New York showed an increase in the actual dollar values as well as 
in relation to other American ports. New York’s percentage of the 
country’s total foreign trade, exports and imports combined, was 
higher in 1939 than during any year after the World War. 

Throughout the depression New York succeeded in retaining 
its relative position in regard to the country’s foreign trade. It lost 
some exports but gained in imports. On a dollar-value basis the 
relative position of the New York Port is better than on a volume 
basis because New York tends to attract the more expensive com¬ 
modities, leaving some of the bulk trade to other ports. 

Since 1933 there has been greater recovery in the percentage of 
exports than of imports and in 1939 exports rose more than imports 
in relation to the country’s total foreign trade. Normally, however, 
imports are of somewhat greater significance to New York than 
exports, since about one half of the country’s imports and about 
one third of the exports pass through the Port of New York. 

D. HOUSING AND REAL PROPERTY 

The Real Property Inventory, conducted in 1934, was a house- 
to-house census of population and buildings, by type, age, use, 
rentals, and condition. The Inventory revealed that six tenths of 
the City’s land is used for residential purposes. The predominant 
rental in six tenths of the City’s blocks is between $30 and $60 per 
month, with 8.4 per cent over $60 and 8.7 per cent under $19 per 
residence. 
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Manhattan’s residential buildings are generally older than those 
of the other boroughs. Three out of four (7 6 per cent) residential 
structures in Manhattan were built prior to 1900, while only 22.6 
per cent of the City total are drat old. Manhattan includes only 7 
per cent of the City area but 27 per cent of the population (1930), 
51 per cent of the taxable value, and 57 per cent of die land value. 

The peak in building construction was reached in 1926-1929, 
and the decline in 1930-1932 was one of the most precipitous of all 
economic trends. There has been relatively little recovery since 
1932. Apparently the overexpansion of the twenties has not yet 
been completely absorbed. 

Residence of Manhattan workers. A study conducted in 1938 
revealed diat of all income earners working in Manhattan only 
19 per cent resided in diat borough, one fourth of them resided in 
Brooklyn, one fifth in Queens, 13.4 per cent in die Bronx, 2.2 per 
cent in Richmond, 6.3 per cent in New York counties outside of the 
City, and 13.9 per cent in counties of New Jersey. 4 

Valuation of land and buildings. Prior to 1929 the value of land 
was consistently higher than that of buildings. In 1929 the value 
of buildings exceeded that of land, and since 1932 die former has 
remained above the latter in value. In 1938 these values were 
$7,464,539,190 and $7,076,271,087, respectively. 

The trend in values of real property usually lags behind die 
trends of business and industry. The peak in the total value of land 
and buildings was reached in 1932 when they were assessed at 
$18,524,713,417. The decline was continuous dirough 1938 when 
it stood at 78.5 per cent of the 1932 level The declines in the land 
values and building values were proportionally equal, each show¬ 
ing a decline of 21.5 per cent during the six-year period 1932-1938. 
There was a clear leveling off in the declining tiend and it is very 
likely that the near future will see a rising trend. 

‘ From a study of The Housing Demands of Workers hi Manhattan by Homer Hoyt and 
L D Badglcy, Federal Housing Authority 
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E. LIVING CONDITIONS AND SOCIAL FACTORS 

Consumption of electricity. The volume of electric energy 
metered to consumers, which includes domestic and industrial 
usage, shows a continuously rising trend, with a slight interruption 
during 1932-1933 (decline of 6.2 per cent). From 1927 to 1936 the 
volume increased more than fifty per cent (from 2.62 to 4.01 billion 
kilowatt hours). The volume of electricity sold to the municipality 
of New York showed a particularly marked increase. 

Consumption of water . The volume of water consumption in¬ 
creased consistently, with minor fluctuations, until 1930, when it 
reached an all-time peak. It declined in 1931-1932 and has increased 
slowly since 1933, but even in 1938 the volume was still slightly 
below that of 1930, a decline of some ten million gallons per day or 
more than 1 per cent of the total. The decrease, however, was due 
entirely to the decline in the consumption of water in industrial 
and business establishments. 

Telephones . The number of telephones, like the consumption of 
electricity, is a modern indicator of both volume of business and 
standards of living. There was a continuous rise until 1929 and a 
decline until 1933, a plateau in 1933-1935, followed by recovery to 
the present. In 1939 the number of telephones in New York City 
was 1,670,000, or 91.7 per cent of the 1929 number. 

The daily number of telephone calls reveals the functional aspects 
of the telephone, the volume of communications. Its trend was more 
sensitive to fluctuations than the number of telephones. The decline 
in calls from 1929 to 1932 was 20 per cent compared with 13.7 per 
cent decline in telephones, and the recovery from 1932 to 1938 was 
17 per cent and 4 per cent, respectively. 

Passenger fares, The number of passengers traveling in the City 
by subways, elevated, Hudson Tube, bus lines, and streetcars indi¬ 
cates the volume of movement within the City and, like the 
preceding indices, it is a composite of business as well as nonbusiness 
activity. The number of passenger fares reached a peak of 3.2 billion 
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in the year 1929, declined regularly to 80.2 per cent o£ that level in 
1933, and recovered with similar regularity to 1939 when it stood 
at 97.5 per cent of the 1929 volume. 

Commuters. The trend in the number of commuters going to and 
from New York City is revealed in the records of the Transit Com¬ 
mission including all the railroad lines that have terminal facilities 
in this city. 

During die period 1925-1933 the number of commuters increased 
continuously. After 1933, however, the volume of commuters 
showed a declining trend. Part of die decline was due to the exten¬ 
sion of die Independent Subway to sections in Queens that were 
previously served by the Long Island line. 

In 1938 (last year for which complete data are available) the total 
number of commuters was 117.8 million compared with 186.6 mil¬ 
lion in die peak year of 1929, showing a decline of 37 per cent. 

Relief. The number of cases on relief mounted from 1931 to 1936 
when 450,000 persons received some form of public relief. There 
was some decline in 1937 to 400,000 cases and a slight rise in 1938 
to 425,000 eases. Private philanthropic agencies carry a progressively 
smaller case load with die expansion of public relief. The three 
main components of public relief and their relative proportions 
(1938) are: categorical relief (widows, orphans, etc.), 16 per cent; 
work relief, 38 per cent; direct or home relief, 46 per cent. 

Juvenile delinquency . Since 1902 when the children’s court was 
established in New York City, more than a quarter of a million 
cases have been brought before the court as alleged delinquents. 
The most frequent offenses, as revealed in die records for the years 
1926-1939, are disorderly conduct, stealing, burglary, and desertion 
of home. The general trend of delinquency is declining, so that the 
number of court cases per year is now less than one half of what it 
was in the twenties. 

The marked decrease in die number of cases brought before the 
Children’s Court during recent years is due in part to provision for 
handling certain types of cases informally without appearance 
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before the court. The expansion of educational recreational, and 
welfare facilities has undoubtedly contributed to the decline of 
uency. 

Infant mortality. One of the most significant indices of progress 
in New York City is die phenomenal reduction in the rate of infant 
mortality. The number of infants dying during the first year of life 
per 1,000 live births decreased from 204 in 1900 to 36 in 1939. 
Equally remarkable was the decline in mortality among children 
two to five years of age. 

SUMMARY 

Within the complex pattern of changes in the metropolis during 
recent years, three major trends appear discernible: 

1. The period of rapid expansion and population growth is at an 
end. The converging streams of population gain have been 
reduced or diverted. The centripetal movement has turned 
centrifugal. 

2. The economic trend in industry, manufacturing, trade, and 
employment has shown a characteristic V-shaped direction, de¬ 
clining from 1929 to 1933 with subsequent recovery. 

3. The trend in living standards, though dependent upon economic 
factors, has been generally upward, m regard to health, welfare, 
and social adjustment. 

In the future, the metropolis will have to exert its best coordinated 
efforts to hold its own. In order to retain its industries, conflicts 
between capital and labor will have to be solved; and to retain its 
residents, congestion, noise, and blight will have to be reduced. The 
City will face increasedcompetition from neighboring communities 
and areas. There is doubt that New York City will ever be bigger 
but there is reason to believe that it could be made better. The direc¬ 
tion of future expansion is thus likely to be vertical rather than 
horizontal. But in these days of rapid change, the City will have to 
“move fast even to stand still.” 




RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
interest kindred to educational sociology, 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL AWARDS FOR 1940-1941 

Eighty-five awards for the academic year 1940-1941, totaling more than. 
$95,000, have been announced by the Social Science Research Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York. The awards provide for study and research 
in the fields of economics, political science, sociology, statistics, political, 
social, and economic history, cultural anthropology, social psychology, 
geography, and related disciplines. 

Twelve of the awards, carrying a basic stipend of from $1,800 to $2,500, 
plus travel allowances, cover postdoctoral research training fellowships to 
men and women under thirty-five years of age who possess the Ph.D. 
degree or its equivalent. These fellowships are granted for the purpose of 
enlarging the research training and equipment of promising young social 
scientists through advanced study and field experience. 

Seventeen appointments are predoctoral field fellowships which carry 
a basic stipend of $1,800. The recipients are graduate students under thirty 
years of age who have completed all the requirements for the Ph.D. de¬ 
gree except the thesis. These fellowships are intended to supplement for¬ 
mal academic study by opportunity for direct contact with the materials 
of social science not available in the classroom or library 

The remaining fifty-six awards are research grants-in-aid, designed to 
assist mature scholars in the completion of research projects already well 
under way Such grants average about $600 and do not ordinarily exceed 
$1,000. Eight of these appointments are made through a special fund spe¬ 
cifically granted for the purpose of assisting and encouraging the research 
of social-science faculties in the South The objectives and requirements 
for eligibility are the same as those governing the national grants-in-aid, 
but applications are restricted to fourteen Southern States. 

Of the total number only six appointees will engage in foreign travel— 
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one to China, one to Great Britain, one to Guatemala, one to Bolivia, one 
to Brazil and Argentina, and one to the British West Indies. 

A partial list of awards, including institutional affiliations and subjects 
of studies of particular interest in educational sociology, follows*. 

Postdoctoral Research Training Fellows in the Social Sciences 

Harry Alpert, Ph.D., Columbia University; Instructor in Sociology, 
College of the City of New York; for training in field methods and tech¬ 
niques of urban sociological research 

Kingsley Daws, Ph D., Harvard University; Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Pennsylvania State College*, for training in the study of popu¬ 
lation structure 

Loi-en Corey Etsley, Ph D., University of Pennsylvania; Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Sociology, University of Kansas; for advanced training in physi¬ 
cal anthropology 

Ed waul Adamson Hoebel, Ph.D., Columbia University; Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, New York University; for advanced training in 
sociological jurisprudence 

Francis W. Irwin, Ph D., University of Pennsylvania; Assistant Profes¬ 
sor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania; for advanced training in 
social psychology 

Henry Odbert, Ph D., Harvard University; Assistant Professor of Psy¬ 
chology, Dartmouth College; for advanced training in social psychology 
Omer C. Stewart, Ph.D., University of California; Research Assistant, 
University of California; for advanced training and field experience in 
studying the conditioning of children in primitive cultures 

Predoctoral Field Fellows m the Social Sciences 

David Bailey Carpenter, sociology, University of Washington; for field 
training in an area characterized by community insecurity and the prob¬ 
lem of stranded populations in the Pacific Northwest 

Louis Guttman, statistics, University of Minnesota; for field training in 
the application of selected types of mathematical rationale to sociological 
data 

Allan Richard Holmberg, anthropology, Yale University; for field 
training in a community of Siriono Indians of eastern Bolivia 
Benjamin D. Paul, anthropology, University of Chicago; for field train¬ 
ing in a non-Occidental community in Guatemala 
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Grant-m-Aid Appointees 

Homer G. Bat nett, Instructor in Anthropology, University o£ Oregon; 
for an investigation of the processes involved in culture change 
Anton T Boisen, Lecturer, Chicago Theological Seminary; for a study 
of the Holy Roller Cults in the United States 
Ruth Butizel, Lecturer in Extension, Columbia University; for a study 
of the individual in Zuni culture 

Claude Arthur Campbell, Assistant Professor of Economics, Univer¬ 
sity of Oklahoma; and Mary R. Campbell, for a study of political and 
economic reconstruction in Tennessee 

Leona) d S. Cottiell, Jr., Chairman, Department of Sociology, Cornell 
University; for a study of premarital faclors in marital adjustments 
Margaret Wooster Curti, Research Assistant, Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University; for a comparative study of the intelligence and abilities of 
white and colored children in Jamaica, British West Indies 
Alfred Irving Hallotvell, Professor of Anthropology, University of 
Pennsylvania; for a study of the psychological significance of cultural 
variables in human behavior in an aboriginal hunting people in Manitoba 
Rudolph Heberle, Professor of Sociology, Louisiana State University; 
for study of the industrial and occupational structure of the population of 
Louisiana 

Usbeth Hellersberg, Consultant Psychologist, Vocational Service for 
Juniors; for a study of the effect of environmental influences on ma¬ 
turation 

Gertrude Howell Hildreth, Psychologist, Lincoln School; for a study 
of developmental trends and sequences in children’s drawings 
Alfred Emmons Hudson, Research Fellow in Anthropology, Yale Uni¬ 
versity; for an ethnographic study of the Turkic Tribes of northern Iran 
and Afghanistan 

Hildegard Binder Johnson, for a study of German immigration to 
Minnesota 

Clyde Kluchjiohn, Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity; for a study of cultural development in Navajo children 
Kathryn E Max field, Director, Research Council for Blind Children, 
for a study of the social development of the preschool visually handi¬ 
capped child 

Robert K Me)ton, Associate Professor of Sociology, Tulane Univer¬ 
sity; for a study of Negro-white relations in New Orleans 
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Charles F, Mulktt, Associate Professor of History, University of Mis¬ 
souri; for a study of religious minorities in England since 1660 

Lois Barclay Murphy, Instructor in Psychology, Sarah Lawrence Col¬ 
lege; for a study of the assimilation of culture by preschool children 

Bernard F, Rtess, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Hunter College; 
for a study of semantic conditioning and transference at various age levels 

Edward Holland Spicer, Instructor in Anthropology, University of 
Arizona; for a study of the social factors contributing to the segregation 
ofYaquisin Arizona 

H , Thotnpson Straw, Professor of Geography, Western State Teachers 
College; for a study of land utilization and population problems of the 
highland rim plateau of Tennessee 

William L Thomas, for a study of Jewish behavior based on life his- 
tones and personality documents 

Charles Nelson Winslow, Instructor in Psychology, Brooklyn College; 
for a study of competition, cooperation, and altruism in animal behavior 

Southern Grant-in-Aid Appointees 

Wayne Dennis, Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Vir¬ 
ginia; for a study of child development in the pueblo of Cochiti 

Ira De A. Reid, Professor of Sociology, Atlanta University; for a study 
of the adjustment of the British West Indian immigrants to the United 
States 

Edgar A. Schuler, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Louisiana State 
University; for a study of ecological patterns and processes in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 



BOOK REVIEWS 


The Other Germany, by Erika and Klaus Mann. New York: 

Modern Age Books, 1940, xvii -f 318 pages. 

This is the story which die Manns have repeated on many lecture tours. 
It is more their story, for it is what all who insist upon the separatism of 
Hitler and National Socialism from the German people would have us 
believe, 

The defense of the "other Germany" is beautifully and forcefully pre¬ 
sented. In the first section, “Looking Backward," the authors bring many 
great German names into perspective—men who have made history. 
Despite the work of Frederick or of Bismarck, or the writing of Hegel, 
Fichte, and Nietzsche, the authors emphatically deny any affinity between 
Hitlerism and the German people. 

How, then, explain the fact of eight years of Hitler ? The authors recog¬ 
nize the complex factors involved, but attribute it to failure of the Weimar 
Republic to take firm action against those who would profit from its fall, 
the appeal to youth, the promises to both labor and capital as well as the 
professional group, and fear—not fear of death, but fear of anarchy. 

The material is personalized by creating a "neutral" to make the analy¬ 
sis, by tracing the village schoolmaster who denounced democracy and 
secretly wore a swastika only to have his son killed in the Rohm purge 
and himself to be discharged three months before becoming eligible for a 
pension, and by a vivid description of the forced trek of women and 
children for no offense other than being in a breadline, during which a 
Nazi slips away from the S. S. and generously aids a little lad who was in 
the line to buy an egg for his mother to make a birthday cake for his 
father. 

The argument is subtle—the “other” Germany has been duped, tricked, 
and even the Nazis themselves seek to ameliorate their “official’’ acts 
Now the people stand helpless, confused, and repentant and appeal to 
America to save them from their monstrous tyrants. 

In their attempt to renounce Hitlerism as non-German, the authors 
curiously omit any reference to Hegel or Fichte and spend many pages 
seeking to show that Nietzsche has been misinterpreted. They do acknowl¬ 
edge the indifference of the masses to democratic government, but fail 
to state or even admit that such indifference has been characteristic of an 
authoritarian government of their own choosing. The present writer 
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would take sharp issue with the plea that "Europe and America belong 
together. Unless our peace Is righteous and lasting, your peace will be 
threatened." We have heard the siren strains of those who would enlist 
our aid in the destruction of Germany; this is a unique appeal—even 
more enticing—to aid in die destruction of Nazism to save Germany 
from itself! 

Parenthood tn a Democracy, by LeRoy E. Bowman and Margaret 
Lighty. New York; The Parents’ Institute, Inc., 1939. 

This book is a well-deserved tribute to Robert E Simon who was leader 
in founding the United Parents' Association of New York City and who, 
until his death, was a leader in its conduct. The book does more than some 
tributes to persons of vision. It gives a thrilling account of the role of 
organized parents in the education of their children, and in the life of their 
communities. 

Teachers and parents alike should read this book. It is an inspiration. 
What can be done in New York by organized parents can be done, and 
probably more easily, in any other American school community. 

The authors tell the tale in terms of basic principles. They have thought, 
and deeply, about parents in a democratic school community. They have 
written skillfully and, so, effectively. 

Modern Philosophies of Education, by John S. Brubacher. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939, 370 pages. 

The author has succeeded admirably in his main purpose; namely, "to 
afford within the covers of a single book an introduction to the whole 
range of viewpoints on the main problems of educational philosophy ” 
After an orientation in general philosophy and a consideration of certain 
issues of social policy as they relate to the school, there follows an exposi¬ 
tion of philosophy organized so as to shed the light of basically differing 
points of view on fundamental issues that arise in the conduct of the 
educative process. The four basic philosophies—pragmatism, naturalism, 
idealism, and realism, including scholastic realism—which are contrasted 
throughout the book, are, in the concluding chapter, briefly systematized 
by showing wherein the first two support progressivism while the last two 
defend, in varying degree, traditionalism or essentialism. Serious students 
of education will welcome this clear and unbiased exposition of opposing 
philosophical positions. 
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Convert to Freedom, by Eitel Wolf Dobert. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1940,337 pages. 

This is the story of one individual, written autobiographically and pre¬ 
senting the vivid experiences of the writer from his early recollections in 
Germany shortly before the World War to his escape to freedom a few 
months ago. It is written with neither bitterness nor malice but is a living, 
moving document based upon his own experiences and those of his 
friends and neighbors, many of whom came to visit him after he had 
moved to Switzerland. 

The author describes the developments which lead him to describe dic¬ 
tatorships as progressively cruel, vindictive, and aggressive. To the dicta¬ 
tor, the humanitarian and the idealist are but idle dreamers The will to 
own and to control can leave no place for justice, happiness, and peace. 
The epilogue is an earnest plea for America to preserve democracy and 
peace that she may point the way, free of fear, free of hatred, to a future 
in which there is freedom of body, mind, and spirit. 

Teachers for Democracy, edited by George E. Axtelle and Wil¬ 
liam W. Wattenderg, and others. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1940, xii -f- 412 pages. 

This is the fourth yearbook of the John Dewey Society. Those who read 
the earlier volumes will find in this the same constructive and challenging 
point of view and the same forceful and realistic approach applied to the 
problems of teacher education in a radically changing modern world. 

Through the selection of the individual contributors the volume pre¬ 
sents a consistent point of view. Tiie fundamental assumptions upon 
which it is based include the necessity for preserving democracy by 
means of an appropriate form of education, the need for deeper under¬ 
standing of the important forces influencing American life and education, 
the necessity of a closer relation of education to community life, and the 
view that the “entire life and program of an institution is the potent influ¬ 
ence in determining the values and actions of its graduates." 

There arc few who would lake issue with these assumptions; many 
would take sharp issue with some of their implications as they are devel¬ 
oped in the various chapters—for example, the last chapter is a defense of 
teacher affiliation with organized labor. 

It is an interesting speculation to raise the query whether it is demo- 
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cratic to select only those contributors who have “a general point of view 
with which all (of the contributors) are in agreement" in the preparation 
of a volume on teachers for democracy. 

Economics for the Millions, by Henry Pratt Fairchild. New 

York: Modern Age Books, 1940,262 pages. 

This book, rather than being a popularized treatise on economics as its 
title suggests, is a critique of our capitalistic economy from the Marxian 
point of view. Professor Fairchild has succeeded in stripping orthodox 
economics of much of its archaic terminology and obscurity. Such terms 
as money, value, price, profits, rent, and the like have been made to lose 
the pedantry that has been traditionally their cloak. The orthodox econo- 
mists will shudder at the statement (page 182): “In a fully capitalized 
society monetary profits, which are the chief goal and excuse for such a 
society, are a physical and mathematical impossibility." The volume is 
a conventional and a rather weak plea for the Marxian way. 

Fundamentals of Democratic Education, by Robert Uuch. New 

York: American Book Company, 1940,362 pages. 

The author, noted liberal German scholar, at present professor of phi¬ 
losophy of education at Harvard University, in discussing the funda¬ 
mental principles by which democratic civilization regenerates itself, 
draws upon certain aspects of sociology, psychology, education, and 
philosophy lft the hope that each may contribute to an explanation of the 
questions raised in his inquiry. 

His first three chapters attempt to answer the questions why, whom, 
and to what ends do we educate, In the next two he discusses the struggle 
of the educator with the problem of values and postulates of teaching, 
while the remainder of the book is devoted to the role of education in 
connection with society, the state, and religion, and lastly the mission of 
American education and its part in the future of democracy. 

Dr. Ulich’s scholarly background and fine understanding of philosophy 
add greatly to the merit of his book. 
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EDITORIAL 

Education in the United States has more or less been taken for 
granted as an experience that is good for every one, a positive factor 
in normal human nature and social adjustments. Now that the 
school is the object of scientific study it is revealed as an institution 
that is not completely integrated as an interactive factor in the social 
order. Instead, education for the masses is a phase of the social 
change from an agricultural to an industrial economy diat produced 
an idle teen-age group that once had a useful place in the family 
economy. Education for the masses is a part of the cultural readjust¬ 
ment, a collective effort being made to reincorporate the adolescent 
into a useful role in society. This process of integrating an educa¬ 
tional system into the social order for the purpose of reinstating the 
adolescent into a changing society is brought out in the article, “The 
Education of the Adolescent,” by Dr. Edward B Reuter. 

Scientific study discloses a social psychological process in education 
that may lead to personal organization or personal disorganization 
and shows the need for the school to assume the responsibility for 
the education of the total person. Unless the school recognizes this 
responsibility it does not have control over certain important areas 
of learning. Education is something more than disciplining the 
mind and producing specialists. It is a process of socialization in 
which the individual develops mental health or mental ill-health, 
emotional stability or instability. The article, “The Retrospective 
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Act,” by Dr. Ellsworth Faris shows how die school may be one 
factor in producing personal disorganization. 

Education is a process of acquiring a world in which to live, a 
method by which the cultural heritage is passed on to the next gener¬ 
ation. The various techniques used throughout a great variety of 
cultural forms have been made available for comparative purposes 
through the research efforts of anthropologists. In her article, “Social 
Change and Cultural Surrogates,” Dr. Margaret Mead discusses 
cultural transmission from generation to generation in different 
social orders and shows what happens in a nonstatic society where 
two generations will live in social worlds diat are very different 
from each other. 

Those responsible for the training of die child need to understand 
human nature and need, also, to realize diat they are dealing widi 
the total person. In his contribution, “Notes on Child Development 
and Education,” Dr. Reginald Bell discusses the need for under¬ 
standing the human beings in die educational process and the ne¬ 
cessity for turning to social, biological, and psychological sources 
for scientific data. In order to consider die total person in the edu¬ 
cational process there needs to be a broad frame of reference usable 
in any situation. An adequate frame of reference would be the inter¬ 
active relationship between the organic heritage, the social heritage, 
the human nature of the individual and his own unique experience. 
These factors are always in interaction with each other and no one 
of them should be neglected with any child in the educational proc¬ 
ess, In this frame of reference it is possible to consider the human 
nature the child brings to school, his biological potentialities and 
other organic factors, the school as a social situation, as well as the 
unique experience that each child has in giving all these factors 
meaning. 


L. Guy Brown 



THE EDUCATION OF THE ADOLESCENT 

EDWARD B. REUTER 
The University of Iowa 

I 

The institutionalized education of the adolescent is a phenome¬ 
non of somewhat more sociological interest than might at first 
appear. It seems to exemplify certain aspects of social and collective 
behavior, hence to have more than a restricted educational refer¬ 
ence; it seems to show quite simply certain processes of social change 
leading to the formation of institutional structures with their de¬ 
pendent ideologies. And this seems to be true whether education be 
conceived as vocational training, moral indoctrination, professional 
preparation, or as occupation with scholarly interests and intellec¬ 
tual problems. 

The body of activity specifically concerned with the formal edu¬ 
cation of the adolescent is very large and deserving of careful 
attention in its own right and from divergent points of view. In 
1930 the number of persons from thirteen to nineteen years of age 
in the population of the United States was in excess of sixteen mil¬ 
lion. Of this total, over six million were enrolled in the secondary 
schools. If the education of the adolescent be defined, as for this 
purpose it very properly may be, to include the undergraduate col¬ 
lege education, the number of students would be increased by over 
a million and a quarter. To this number must, of course, be added 
the army of teachers and caretakers detailed for instruction, super¬ 
vision, and the numerous incidental activities Obviously, the whole 
procedure of adolescent education is moderately expensive in time 
and money: the students and the instructional staff are separated 
from directly productive activities that might raise die national in¬ 
come or otherwise contribute to the general welfare; it requires a 
not inconsiderable expenditure of money to furnish the buildings 
and equipment and to provide for their upkeep and renewal. These 
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and other things have some sociological interest though they are 
perhaps of more direct concern from an economic or public point 
of view. But the consequences on personality development, for ex¬ 
ample, of the somewhat prolonged quasi-segregation of an age 
group are matters of immediate and first-rate sociological concern; 
they are matters worthy of an attention that they have not received. 

The sociologist has, of course, no criticism of die education of the 
adolescent or of any other part or aspect of the educational activity; 
he does not presume to offer advice to the educator in die per¬ 
formance of his professional functions. His point of view is that of 
a detached and disinterested observer; he is concerned only to 
analyze objectively and so to understand the phenomenon observed 
in more or less fundamental terms. He seeks to identify the factors 
operating in the social order to produce the results observed. 

II 

Tbe extension of formal education beyond die childhood years 
and beyond the bare rudiments of learning is a very recent cultural 
development. The acceptance of the idea of secondary education for 
the masses and the growth of the public high school are dungs that 
lie within the past half century, chiefly within a single generation. 
Also, the vogue of general high-school education is still quite local in 
its distnbudon: there is little or no pretense of secondary education 
in the Oriental world, and in the European populations it is the 
exception rather than the rule. Moreover, in most of the areas where 
the idea is more or less accepted, instruction at the secondary level 
is pretty effectively restricted to the children of die specially favored 
classes. 

At most times in the past, there was no obvious need for more 
than a trifling amount of formal education. The practical arts and 
skills were acquired incidentally and at early age; the boy or girl in 
the middle teens was an effective member of the social group. In the 
simple and relatively homogeneous society, the moral code was 
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a simple and reasonably uniform body of rules that was learned in 
the daily contacts and social relations. The body of lore was com¬ 
paratively small; beyond die proverbs and odier such bits of gener¬ 
alized wisdom, knowledge was a monopoly of a special class; it was 
not an interest or a concern of die members of die group. 

At most places in the present, much the same condition prevails 
as has been the general rule in the past. The practical skills and 
work techniques are comparatively simple and require no elaborate 
machinery for their transmission; the moral customs, lying as they 
do in the sacred substrata of human knowledge, are most effectively 
transmitted by techniques that do not stimulate the critical and 
logical faculties— as dicta of superhuman origin or as settled prin¬ 
ciples inherent in the nature of human life and social order. As a 
contribution to good citizenship, as die concept is commonly under¬ 
stood, education at the secondary level is hardly a prerequisite 
and possibly a detriment. Patriodc sentiments, fanatical loyalties, 
whether to the tribal order or the established government or to the 
ruling classes, may be stimulated at need, in the present as in earlier 
times, by the use of verbal and other noises that are for the most 
part devoid of intellectual content; generally they are effective in 
a degree diat is roughly in negative correlation with fundamental 
education. The body of science and knowledge has greatly in¬ 
creased but it remains a possession and an interest of a very small 
fraction of the population; it is at some distance removed from 
popular comprehension and consumption. 

One seeks to understand the growth and vogue and distribution 
of education at the secondary level in terms of somewhat wide and 
general applicability. The usual discussion runs, and for the pur¬ 
poses in hand quite rightly, in terms designed, consciously or not, 
to promote die welfare of the institution and its personnel. It em¬ 
phasizes the value of secondary education and recites the various 
personal and social advantages that accrue from the high-school 
experience—its value as a preparation for adult life in the complex 
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modern world, its importance in assuring stability in the political 
organization through raising the level of literacy of the electorate 
or through a more thorough indoctrination in the essential prin¬ 
ciples of democracy, its necessity as a preliminary preparation for 
college life or professional education, its value as a character-build- 
ing experience, its necessity in the training for vocations, or its 
usefulness in reaching other personal or social objectives. One does 
not question the practical wisdom of this order of discussion, nor 
does one minimize in any way the importance of the ideology; the 
body of rationalizations that grows up to explain and sustain an 
institution or other going concern often, perhaps generally, contains 
various elements of objective validity. But it is possible and possibly 
useful to approach the body of phenomena from a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent angle. 

Ill 

General secondary education seems to have been an incidental 
development from conditions that were only tenuously at most 
related to intellectual life and interests. And it seems to persist and 
flourish in the current order for reasons that are often not em¬ 
phasized and sometimes entirely overlooked in the sustaining body 
of doctrine. 

In the simpler types of economic organization, the amount of 
useful work to be done was well-nigh unlimited, in most times 
and places, the simple business of sustaining individual and group 
life occupied the time and employed the physical energies of most 
of the members of the group. The tasks to be performed called foi 
varying degrees of strength and skill. In the American pioneer 
household, for example, there was no idle time; in the fields and in 
the house there were always things to be done, the young and the 
old were continuously occupied during a long day. 

Under such conditions each person was, in a reasonably adequate 
way, integrated into the social life. Each person was a useful mem¬ 
ber of the society from an early age. All persons participated in the 
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common life in proportion to capacity; each had duties and each 
performed tasks that contributed to the common welfare, and 
each had personal rights and a recognized position and importance 
As the child became older and increased in strength and knowledge, 
and in judgment and dependability, he performed more numerous 
and more difficult tasks and shared more and more fully in the 
counsels of the group There were no sharp age divisions, each 
shaded into the older and younger. The process of growing from 
infancy to age in a social sense was as gradual and uneventful as 
was the gradual and nonepisodic physical transformation of the 
infant into the adult. 

So general has been the pattern of life where children fitted into 
the family life and economy, performing the tasks and duties for 
which they were fitted by strength and judgment and progressing 
by easy stages to the labors and responsibilities of adults, that social 
organization has tended to recognize but two age groups, children 
and adults. A more refined division might give also the helpless 
infants and the extremely old but it would hardly recognize an 
age group between the children and the adults. There was in general 
no provision in the culture system for a special adolescent group. 
The life conditions have seldom called for such a separation, and 
such a separation has seldom been found. 

But somewhat recently an age group between the children and 
the adults has been pretty clearly differentiated. The transition from 
an agricultural to an industrial economy, and from a rural to an 
urban mode of life, changed the traditional age pattern of adjust¬ 
ment. The city home had relatively little useful work to occupy the 
time of the boy or girl; there were few household tasks, and there 
was no opportunity to participate in the away-from-home employ¬ 
ment of the adults. Even the ancient chore of caring for the younger 
children in the family shrank to negligible proportions with the 
restriction in family size. And outside the home there was little 
employment for the boy or girl; industry in most of its reaches had 
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little place for the physically and mentally immature persons. A 
marginal age group tended to grow up in the urban society, a group 
made up of those beyond early childhood but not yet responsible and 
employable in the reputable industries. This adolescent age group 
did not fit into die new economic organization and it did not fit into 
the traditional conception of society as a group of adults and de¬ 
pendent children. 

The formation of a marginal age group in the society, as the 
tendency to convert it into a group with culturally marginal charac¬ 
teristics, was favored by the widespread prosperity of the middle 
classes The conditions of life for large and increasing numbers were 
relatively easy. Not only were there few jobs for the half-grown boys 
and girls, there was no dire need, among increasing numbers, for 
the parents to live on die labor of the children; the income of the 
father was often adequate to support the family in comfort and 
idleness. In the situation, parents in large numbers could afford to 
indulge a sentimental attitude toward children that docs not exist 
elsewhere; the sentimental attitude toward children does not emerge 
where the conditions of life are hard and the struggle to live is severe. 

In a general long-time view, the growth of public secondary edu¬ 
cation thus appears as a folk adjustment to the cultural creation of 
an idle age group. There was little place in die developing economy 
and little provision in the family organization for the adolescent. 
The extension of education to those beyond the childhood years 
but not yet ready for productive employment was a means of oc¬ 
cupying a period of idle time; the high school came to fill a vacuum 
produced by the cultural transition. In a somewhat similar way, 
and perhaps in about an equal degree for the favored economic 
strata, the college, in addition to its other functions, has been a 
means of supporting the older adolescents who did not need jobs or 
who were unable to secure employment. It occupies in a tolerably 
pleasant manner the interim in a girl’s life between awkwardness 
and matrimony. 
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In the present scheme of things, high-school activities have in 
considerable part taken the place of immediately useful work in 
the life of the adolescent. The transition came about easily and 
without disorder by the simple extension of school facilities con¬ 
comitant with the decline in the demand for die labor of adoles¬ 
cent children. The body of rationalization justifying the expanding 
educational system was an extension of that previously in use. 

When seen in the large the complex and complicated body of 
procedures that make up adolescent education appears as a tempo¬ 
rary or early stage in a cultural readjustment. The old cultural 
equilibrium in which adolescents fitted in a smooth and useful way 
into both the family structure and the economic order has in a meas¬ 
ure broken down. The present economic order has no place for the 
adolescents and they are hardly any longer an integral part of 
the family institution. Ultimately, perhaps, a new type of social 
equilibrium will be reached in which the adolescent will have a 
secure place and a useful function. But in the present such an equi¬ 
librium has not been reached; it has not even been visualized. In the 
meanwhile, the high-school activity is a sort of tentative and chang¬ 
ing form of adjustment, a stopgap procedure in the period of move¬ 
ment toward some new and relatively permanent type of cultural 
equilibrium. 

To conceive of the present system of adolescent education as in 
any sense a permanent working equilibrium is to misunderstand 
its character. To conceive of it as a conscious construct or as an 
intellectual creation is apparently to misunderstand its basic nature 
The high-school activity, including the body of ideology that has 
grown up about the secondary school, is more realistically seen as an 
essentially nonrational milling of the human herd toward some 
new type of cultural formation One does not anticipate that a situa¬ 
tion that more or less effectually excludes a large age group from 
meaningful participation in the culture can be long continued as 
a form of equilibrium 
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IV 

The changing character of secondary-school education illustrates 
very neatly the collective nature of the movement itself. The cur¬ 
ricular changes seem to show a milling movement towaid a possible 
stable content. 

In the early periods of public high-school education, the curricula 
were heavily freighted with the conventional prestige items. The 
dead languages had a large place, political and dynastic history was 
an important unit, mathematics made a heavy demand on the 
student’s time and energy, and other items like rhetoric and poetry, 
which were of slight vocational value or even of conspicuous dis¬ 
utility, completed die range of study. This type of content was in 
some part at least dictated by the required nature of the preparatory- 
school work. In some part it was an automatic application of old 
rituals in a new social area. There is little to support a belief that 
the changing situation was seen in realistic terms, as a ground swell 
from basic cultural changes in process. 

As high-school education became general and the student bodies 
increased in size, the curricula underwent rapid and radical changes 
The preparatory classical curriculum was presently supplemented 
by an introduction of items of a vocational slant or that had to do 
at least with the manual arts. These subjects were commonly con¬ 
ceived as being of less educational value and were admitted, often 
under protest, partly in response to demand and partly as items 
designed to stimulate student enrollments These additions served, 
in turn, to occupy the time of those students who lacked mterest in 
Latin, Greek, and other basic elements of the genuine education 
The nonacademic and vocational items increased in number and 
variety. Cooking, sewing, manual training, agriculture, automobile 
repairing, typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, and numerous 
other offerings attracted students, pacified taxpayeis, and occupied 
die time o£ persons not conspicuously talented in an academic way 
As a further development various items, still more distantly related 
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to educational procedures, were introduced to attract and entertain 
adolescents The extracurricular provisions and activities—stadia 
and football Helds, coaching staffs, interschool athletic contests, 
swimming pools, theaters, bands, etc,—in some cases expanded to 
conspicuous if not dominating positions in the system. 

The present status varies from school to school, from system to 
system, and perhaps from section to section of the country. But in 
a typical small high school of a hundred or so students, in one section 
of the country, there will be a faculty consisting, in order of selection 
and importance, of a football coach, a home-economics teacher, a 
teacher of agriculture, a teacher of stenography and typewriting, 
and one or possibly two additional teachers of English, history, 
language, and such other academic items as still find place in the 
curriculum. In some cases the football coach and other specialists 
assist in the academic offerings. From a dominating position in 
secondary education, the academic interests have declined to a 
point where they are sometimes barely tolerated. 

Stated differently and in more general terms, the high schools 
in their evolution have become more and more institutions for the 
segregation and entertainment of an age group that has no secure 
place or useful function in the modern economy and less and less 
institutions for the education and intellectual discipline of specially 
competent or interested persons. The curricula have been expanded 
and enlarged to accommodate an unselected and redundant seg¬ 
ment of the population. 

This body of educational activity still accomplishes certain aca¬ 
demic work as well as performing the social function of keeping 
adolescents segregated and occupied It is still possible, at least in the 
larger schools, for the interested student to acquire the fund of 
information and the school credits that will admit him to a liberal- 
arts college. This is particularly true since the college entrance re¬ 
quirements have been so liberalized as to grant entrance credit foi 
such items as typewriting, music, bookkeeping, and manual training 
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as well as for physics, mathematics, English literature, and other 
educational items of the older tradition and since no particular item 
or combination of the traditional items is required for college en¬ 
trance. Something, though something less, can be said for the 
vocational arts. These studies may direct the adolescent toward a 
job, but he will have to learn to do the job after employment. The 
girl may even learn enough shorthand and typewriting to reduce 
by some weeks the length of the course she will have to take later 
in a business school if she is to get a secretarial job. The shift toward 
vocational education does, however, indicate the desire or purpose 
in going or being sent to high school. Quite obviously, the major 
emphasis is on jobs and sports, not on intellectual problems and 
activities. But the great use and value of the high school seems, 
nevertheless, to be to keep the adolescents out of the way and off 
the streets and out of the movies for at least a few hours of the day. 
The importance of this function is not lightly to be overlooked. 

V 

The opportunistic fumbling that appears to characterize the form 
and content of adolescent education is not unlike that to be observed 
somewhat generally in other types of collective behavior. Social 
change by disturbing the established patterns of adjustment results 
in a more or less prolonged period of tentative and random behavior. 
In the short-run view and from the standpoint of tile persons imme¬ 
diately concerned, the behavior does not appear either as tentative or 
random. But this is beside the point; all behavior is purposeful from 
the point of view of the person acting in the situation So long as 
behavior is not directed toward removing the disturbing conditions 
or toward a social reorganization that will incorporate the new facts 
in the social order it tends to perpetuate and exaggerate the unrest 
and disorder The various movements that rise, flourish, and decay 
to be followed by other movements and philosophies are perhaps 
more often indicative of continued maladjustment than of any 
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clearly progressive movement toward a new type of stable equilib¬ 
rium. In the absence of a significant relevance for die basic disturb¬ 
ing factors, they do not long endure 
The basic fact in the adolescent situation is the loss of function in 
the social order; the adolescents do not fit, in any vital way, into the 
modern social world. The basic need is for reinstatement or re- 
incorporation of the adolescents into the society. This can scarcely 
be done by the current types of high-school education; the real 
problem is one of effecting an institutional reorganization that will 
provide a place and a function for the adolescent age group and 
that will give a degree of security and a sense of usefulness that will 
make possible a modicum of self-respect. The effort of the education, 
so far as it is vital, is in another direction; it is an effort to fit the 
adolescent for a later rather than for a present place in the society. 
The need of the adolescent is for immediate, useful, and responsible 
participation in the going social order. 

It is no criticism of adolescent education to say that it does not 
function to the immediate needs of tire developing persons and 
that it does not have any very real and vital function in the cultural 
situation. The somewhat vague general idea of universal high- 
school education may not be taken seriously as stating a significant 
objective; this formula realistically understood is a means of cover¬ 
ing the fact that there is no genuine objective The high school has 
come into vogue largely because there has been no serious com¬ 
petition for the time and energy of adolescents. 

Any problem of the adolescent may presently dissolve as a result 
of some social change that creates place and work for this age 
group. The adoption, for example, of a system of universal military 
training would doubtless materially reduce the stagnant pool of 
idleness that now characterizes the late adolescent years It would 
also operate in the same direction by so reducing middle-class 
prosperity that there would be little possibility of maintaining the 
present elaborate and expensive type of educational regimen. Or 
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the extension or elaboration of some such political construct as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps might absorb into useful public work 
the segment of the population that is redundant in the present type 
of economic order. Any such development that would provide use¬ 
ful occupation to adolescents and youth would very materially 
modify the educational situation by reducing the attendance to only 
those persons who have some intellectual interest or competence, 
or who are preparing in a serious and orderly way for some type of 
professional competence. In the absence of some cultural develop¬ 
ment that provides socially useful activity for die adolescent age 
group, the schools will probably continue to provide a sufficiently 
varied menu to attract a high percentage of the unemployable 
youth. 



THE RETROSPECTIVE ACT 

ELLSWORTH FARTS 
The University of Chicago 

I 

The teacher in the school is concerned widi what the children do 
Their work and play, their relations with each other, and the per¬ 
formance of their school tasks are all held to be of importance Some 
of the acts of the children involve violent and strenuous exertion, 
other actions are made with a more moderate use of energy as they 
move around or handle things, while still other acts consist of writ¬ 
ing or talking or thinking We must include thinking in the class of 
actions, for what people think is very important and it is clear that 
when people think they are doing something. Some of the actions 
of children are, therefore, visible and audible, some are visible but 
silent, others are audible but not visible, while the acts we call 
thinking and reflection are neither visible nor audible. Yet all are 
actions and are the concern of educators. 

Acts may, of course, be classified in an indefinite number of ways 
and any classification may be useful if it serves to clarify human 
conduct. With respect to the ease of performance, we may suggest 
briefly another classification in addition to the one above. 

1. Immediate acts. To see a pin and pick it up does not usually 
call for planning or thought. The attitude represented by an interest 
in pins is aroused by the sight of one and with no check or difficulty 
the little object is retrieved Oft-repeated habitual actions tend to 
fall into this class. Such an act may be said to have a beginning and 
an end, but no middle, or mediating, phase. It is an immediate act. 

2. The delayed act. As defined here, this class of actions may be 
said to have a beginning, a middle, and an end. It has a middle be¬ 
cause there is delay in reaching the end, a delay that requires some 
adjustment, foresight, or reasoning. The delayed act, as here de¬ 
fined, presents a problem or difficulty and the delay is occasioned 
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by die necessity of resolving the problem or overcoming the diffi¬ 
culty so that the act can proceed and the end be reached or achieved. 
For when there is obscurity or uncertainty or difficulty tire matter 
must be thought out. Life is full of these and every one can recall 
instances. If a traveler finds himself off die road and realizes that 
he has lost his way, it is necessary to consult maps, recall directions, 
or seek advice. His conduct cannot immediately go on for he does 
not know how to go on. This act is also called the reasoned act or 
the rational act. There are many of these in school and the office of 
the teacher includes the presenting of problems that the pupils can 
reason out, care being had diat the tasks are within the power of the 
developing child. 

3. A third category is the frustrated act. This is the act that has 
failed or has been so long delayed that ns lateness is equivalent to 
failure—as a man who arrives at the station but too late for the train. 
Acts which begin with a purpose in mind or an end in view are 
finished when the purpose is realized or die end achieved. The 
frustrated act does not reach the goal. We may say that the frustrated 
act has a beginning and a middle but no end. This class of actions 
is very important since in the wake of frustration follow many dis¬ 
organizing possibilities. The competent teacher will be on the alert 
to offer wise and prudent help when needed in order that die sense 
of failure may be avoided and, when tins outcome cannot be pre¬ 
vented, to redirect the energies into compensating and ameliorative 
activities. Unless this is done, results of the most serious nature may 
be the outcome. 

One of these unfavorable results is daydreaming. Of course, a 
certain amount of anticipatory fantasy is universal and pleasant and 
may lead to fortunate outcomes and to high and worthy ambitions. 
But daydreaming may become a habit and the child may dwell on 
the pleasant emotion of imagined success so persistently that the 
result is an ineffective personality. Frustration can be shown to be 
antecedent to this sort of avowed imagining. 
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Not all frustrations result in daydreaming. Often the child turns 
to something else, substituting what can be obtained for that which 
is beyond his reach. When this substituted end is more highly 
esteemed, it is sometimes called sublimation, but often the substitu¬ 
tion is of a lower level. Like Omar, we take the cash and let the credit 
go It is indeed necessary to accept the inevitable but in the process a 
child needs guidance. Substitution as the result of frustration and 
failure calls for vigilance on the part of teachers. 

Aggression may be the result of frustration if the frustration is due 
to the opposition or interference of another person. And this aggres¬ 
sion can be turned against the teacher as an object, as every one 
knows. And, as every one also knows, this aggressive feeling may 
not be obvious. It does have its serious aspects, however, and should 
receive attention, and preventive methods are called for 
There are many other possible outcomes of frustration but one 
more may be mentioned here. Sometimes there is a confusion of 
wish and fulfillment with the result that a delusion appears. The 
wish is father to the thought and what the deluded soul wanted to 
be and could not, he imagines he is, in spite of the way others treat 
him In the institutions for mental disorders can be seen the extreme 
cases, pathetic patients who imagine that they are presidents or 
kings or great heroes, because they have failed so miserably in life 
and have not been able to face the world in which men live. Another 
and even more serious delusion is called the delusion of persecution 
which results from a tendency to find excuses for one’s own failure 
in the imagined opposition or hostility of some one else. Extreme 
cases of dementia in the asylums may be seen, some of them cowed 
in terror over the plots of imaginary enemies while other cases in¬ 
volve hostility and aggressive rage against those who never did any¬ 
thing against the patient but who are thought, in the delusion, to 
have been the cause of all the difficulties and lack of success. For 
every one who is confined to an institution there are perhaps hun¬ 
dreds who have such delusions in a form so mild that serious clis- 
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organization does not result. The effect is very unfavorable to the 
personality, however, and they could be nipped in the bud i£ teachers 
and parents were possessed of adequate skill and insight. In the 
mental hygiene of children diis matter is of obvious importance. 

II 

The discussion thus far is introductory to die topic of this article, 
which is die retrospective act. Other actions have ends or goals to 
be attained; die retrospective act has for its end the consideration of 
a former act. We may assume that there is a tendency for every 
action diat is interesting or emotional to return to consciousness in 
retrospect, to be lived over again in enjoyment, or to be better under¬ 
stood if it is puzzling or annoying or disturbing. It is not the mere 
frustration of an act which produces any of die results which have 
been enumerated above. It is only if there is subsequent recall, reflec¬ 
tion, and definition of the disturbing event that any final result is to 
be expected in the developing personality. 

While this paper was in preparation the writer and another 
trained observer recorded careful observations over a period of 
three weeks of the behavior of a healthy normal infant of eight 
months. B. could sit alone and could pull himself up into a standing 
position. His toys would often roll out of the bars of his pen beyond 
his reach, especially a celluloid ball which was his favorite play¬ 
thing. Attempts to stand up would often be frustrated when his 
legs were tangled up the wrong way. Acdve interference with his 
actions frequently occurred when he got hold of objects outside, 
particularly the grass and weeds when his pen was set up on the 
lawn. Numerous frustrations took place in connection with his feed¬ 
ing and experimental annoyances were introduced in the interest 
of science. It is to be recorded that the frustrations produced a brief 
protest, followed promptly by a period of equilibrium and the initia¬ 
tion of another act. B. gave every evidence of a complete lack of 
hostility, aggression, or resentment. It is the assumption of this paper 
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that the explanation is to be found in the fact that infants of diis 
age have not acquired a conception of self and that retrospection and 
recall could not take place. 

Whether diis interpretation be accepted or not, it is certain diat 
when personality is achieved there is the retrospective tendency. 
When we are in the presence of our fellows and companions the 
retrospection takes place in the form of “talking it over” as long as it 
continues to be interesting or until a solution is arrived at, if the 
matter has been distuibing. After an exciting ball game or prize 
fight or drama, friends can be heard discussing the interesting 
phases and reliving, if only very briefly, what has been enjoyed 
If there has been a serious disturbance to the life of the group then 
there are councils, conferences, and discussions in the effort to make 
clear what was not clear. 

It would doubtless be desirable from the standpoint of mental 
hygiene if all our retrospective acts took the form of conversation 
and discussion with our friends and companions. But whether dus 
be true or not, many and perhaps the greater number of these actions 
are performed alone and in silent thought. In the absence of others 
to listen, we go over the matter in our own minds. Because those at 
hand might not understand or might be unsympathetic, we recall 
die disturbing event without letting any one know what we are 
doing. Having no one to talk to, we talk to ourselves, and having no 
one to answer, we answer ourselves, and then find a response to that 
response and so go on and on, the act recurring over and over if no 
good way out is found 

It is to George Mead diat we are indebted for an understanding 
of the manner and importance of this solitary activity. In recalling a 
past unpleasantness, foi example, we begin by thinking of what 
was said to us, recalling the words of the odier and our own reply, 
then the response of the other to what we said, and so on to the end. 
But sometimes there is no end. There may be left a feeling of injury 
which should have its proper satisfaction but no way is in sight to 
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even the matter up, And so the whole process is gone over again and 
yet again. This we call brooding, and to brood over one’s self and the 
wrongs that have been suffered is to prepare the way for disorganiza¬ 
tion, sometimes of the most extreme character. To brood over one’s 
self and one’s wrongs is sometimes to ripen for the committing of 
murder or suicide or less tragic deeds. 

The “mechanism” of the retrospect lies importantly in the fact 
that we take the role of the other and it is by taking the role of the 
other and only by this method that a conception of the self is formed 
and the attitudes of a personality and character are organized. 

For the self, as experienced, is defined by the actions and responses 
of others, although the actions and reactions, the responses and 
gestures of the others are not sufficient in and of themselves to 
produce the result. In order diat the actions and responses of others 
shall affect the personality it is necessary for the self to assume them 
on his part. The function of the retrospective act lies just here. It is in 
the rehearsal of the past event that one takes the attitude of another, 
because he is repeating what the other has said. This is seemingly 
the reason the infant in the prelinguistic stage does not feel resent¬ 
ment or hold a grudge. Because there is no language, the past can¬ 
not be recalled in symbolic ways. When, however, one can talk to 
one’s self and answer his own talk, he necessarily takes the role of 
the other for no one can talk without being talked to beforehand. 
The mother tongue is acquired from the mother and all language 
is a social product. It is only after some one has spoken to me that I 
can speak to myself. And when I have learned to speak to myself, 
I have a self and not till then. A self is best defined as a subject which 
is its own object. One takes an attitude toward one’s self. The “me” 
appears in experience. The very formation of the self is dependent 
on the retrospective act. 

For it is an act To recall what some one did to you, to rehearse 
what was said, to decide what it meant and how it is to be regarded, 
all this, though it may take place when an observer could not detect 
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the twitching of a muscle nor any one hear the slightest sound, is to 
be regarded as action just as literally as knocking a home run or 
spinning a top. 

It is in the retrospective act, then, that objects are defined, attitudes 
formed, personality determined, and character organized. And since 
many if not most of the retrospective actions of children are per¬ 
formed in silence and relative immobility, the act and its outcome 
are often inaccessible to the teacher and the parent. But since the 
importance of this form of activity is so great it would seem that 
those who have to do with children should consider seriously its 
importance. 

There is an apparent paradox that appears in the cases of delusion 
and negativism. Although the self is defined by the actions of others 
and die self is normally a “looking glass self” as Cooley has called it, 
yet from the insane asylums clear down to the schoolroom there are 
those who have a conception of themselves at variance with the way 
in which they are regarded or ever have been regarded. It is sug¬ 
gested here that the explanation may be found in isolation and soli¬ 
tude, when, for any reason, there is a lack of adequate sympathetic 
social contacts. We all know that it is possible to be very lonely in 
the midst of many people, if they do not know us or do not like us. 
Many a child in a large school is very completely isolated. There is 
no one whom he is “close to.” Such an isolated personality will be 
less likely to discuss his troubles with others than if he had many 
friends and intimate companions. But he must discuss his troubles 
and so he discusses them with himself. 

Suppose a child has been affronted or insulted and nothing more 
has been done about it. The solitary one will not talk it over with 
his friends, thus getting comfort and consolation and, often, a modi¬ 
fication of his notion of what has happened. On the conti ary, the 
isolated child will recall the insult and, in all likelihood, rehearse 
what he might have said and done. This may leave the hurt unhealed 
and so the matter recurs once more and he again recalls the insult. 
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And every time he recalls the insult he is talcing the role of the 
insulter and is being hurt afresh. And so it may come to pass that, 
instead of being insulted once, he has, in the role of the other, 
insulted himself twenty times, and to be insulted twenty times is 
far more painful than to be hurt once. 

If he has been belittled and an attack made on his self-respect he 
will normally seek, in the retrospective act, some defense and justi¬ 
fication of what he has done or of what he is. If this self-defense and 
self-justification is rehearsed again and again, the original social 
definition gives place to the definition he has made of and for him¬ 
self in die solitude of his too frequent retrospection. 

A graduate student who found it difficult to do the work in the 
keen competition at the university came up for his examinations and 
failed to pass them. He was profoundly shocked and disappointed 
and his isolation was marked. He was able to convince himself that 
the faculty had not been able to understand his excellent presenta¬ 
tion of his material and that they were unfair to him for various 
reasons. He came to consider himself a distinctly superior person 
intellectually, and, though he had difficulty in holding any one of 
the several positions which he managed to secure, the result was 
always due to the incompetence of the administration who did not 
know how to appreciate an exceptionally gifted man. This pathetic 
effort to salvage one’s self-respect and high opinion of one’s self 
resulted, as often, in a paranoid type of personality. His definition 
of himself was different from the social definition, the difference 
being the result of his repeated retrospections in which he came to 
his own defense against his detractors again and again till he became 
convinced that he was right and all the world was wrong. 

Attitudes are sustained and strengthened by successful repetitions, 
as a boy keeps alive and growing his interest in baseball or swim¬ 
ming. But in situations that are new, attitudes may be altered or 
reversed. Unexpected or surprising or puzzling events make objects 
uncertain that were formerly well understood, and force a reexami- 
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nation. This revision and redefinition is the function of the retro¬ 
spective act. Retrospection, is the workshop where the new attitudes 
are fabricated and the old ones made over. One’s whole conception 
of one's self may be completely revised after such an occasion. A 
graduate student was invited by a college president to accept an 
appointment in a college. He had in mind the salary he would ask 
for, in case die position should be acceptable. The president did not 
ask him to name a figure but proceeded to offer twice the amount 
that the student had decided upon. Difficulties arose in the arrange¬ 
ments and the appointment did not go through, but the student 
revised his estimate of his worth and never thought of himself again 
as deserving anything less than the surprising stipend which had 
been offered to him. We get our conception of ourselves from the 
way others treat us and talk to us. 

It would not, perhaps, be necessary to write insistently about the 
importance of the retrospective act but for die confusion that has 
been produced by the school of behaviorist psychologists. Although 
there have been modifications of the extreme statements with which 
their very vigorous writings formerly abounded, yet even to this day 
the emphasis on behavior tends to obscure the importance of that 
which cannot be observed or photographed or recorded. Retrospec¬ 
tion of the solitary kind can neither be seen, heard, nor measured. 
Some writers would consider that, since this is so, we must confine 
attention to the accessible behavior But behavior is only part of life. 
In addition to behavior there is conduct, and conduct is not the same 
as behavior. We may speak of the behavior of a storm or the behavior 
of a wild rhinoceros. Men also exhibit mere behavior, as when a man 
steps on your foot or slips on the ice. But conduct involves behavior 
with die addition of a judgment on the movements, and this goes 
deeper than cameras can record. 

The importance of the secret springs of action has always been 
recognized, but the older writers made a sharp distinction between 
thought and action. Thought and reasoning were in the soul or in 
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the mind, while action was assumed to be a function of the larger 
muscles It is the position of this paper that thought is quite literally 
a part of action and that retrospection is, in every way, deserving of 
this classification. It is true that thinking is often the preparation for 
action but so is the buying of a railway ticket. It is true that thought 
precedes action and may be said, in some sense, to be the cause of 
action, but it is also true that action precedes thought and that action 
may be the cause of thought. It is far better to consider our thinking 
as one form of action, sometimes indulged in for its own sake, just as 
we may at times look at a picture or listen to a symphony with no 
utilitarian purpose. But whether we think for a purpose or merely 
indulge in a pleasant reverie, the thinking is what we are doing. 
The thinking is a form of action. And the thinking we do in retro¬ 
spection is a very important form of action. 

Teachers are able to control with approximate success the behavior 
of children. Where they may go and when, what they say and how 
they may say it (at least in the classroom) are not too difficult for a 
skillful teacher to manage. But the retrospective acts are performed 
in silence and with a closed mouth. Their control must be indirect 
but such control is very important. 

In autobiographies and life histories are to be found in abundance 
instances of the undesirable and sometimes disastrous results of the 
silent and unaided misinterpretation which the children make of 
the actions of their teachers. One adult reported an incident that 
occurred when he was in the sixth grade The bell for the ending 
of the recess period had rung and most of the children had gone in. 
He, an overgrown and sensitive lad, ran noisily down the hall only 
to be stopped by a teacher and ordered sternly to go back outside 
and then to enter in a proper manner. What the teacher had in mind 
was the desirability of good habits and the proper form of behavior 
What the teacher produced, as the incident was recalled again and 
again, was an attitude of lasting resentment. In the schoolroom the 
teacher thought he was studying but what he was really doing was 
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living over the event, growing more and more resentful. The teacher 
was continually disliked during the two years he remained in the 
community. When the incident was reported, still further mature 
retrospection had again altered the attitude and all resentment had 
long since disappeared. But all will agree that the teacher acted 
unwisely under the circumstances, either in speaking as he did or 
in not following it up so that the retrospection might not have such 
undesired consequences. 

Analogous instances are by no means rare and the importance of 
the effort of the teacher in influencing the behavior after the child 
recalls it in retrospect should not be minimized. One of the sources 
of confusion and error is the failure to distinguish accurately be¬ 
tween habit as a form of behavior which may be controlled and 
attitude as a tendency toward a generalized mode of conduct. The 
habit can often be controlled directly if the child is under observa¬ 
tion, but the attitude is formed in the retrospective act and may be 
the very opposite of what it is desired to inculcate. 

It seems quite clear that the most favorable condition for the direct 
transfer of an attitude from one person to another is what sociolo¬ 
gists call the primary group relation, by which is meant a situation 
in which there is face-to-face association and cooperation and in 
which the “we feeling” is present. In such a situation the chances of 
a negative attitude developing from retrospection are at a minimum. 
This type of relation may be seen in any good kindergarten but is 
often absent in the later years of the school. The traditional practices 
involve a whole complex of methods of control which include the 
assertion of authority, the promulgation of formal orders and rigid 
rules which in their turn imply commands. And there can be no 
effective commands without explicit or implied threats, and threats 
necessitate punishment and penalties. That these do operate to 
secure order and external conformity cannot be denied but that the 
results are often disappointing is universally admitted. What the 
child will think and feel about it, when he brings to mind in retro- 
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spection the whole incident, is as important as the subsequent observ¬ 
able behavior—some of us think it is much more important. 

To place the entire burden of caring for the mental health of 
children on the school is at once unjust and ineffective. A child has 
lived several years before the school has seen him. Some of the basic 
foundation stones of his personality have been already laid down. 
Moreover the hours spent in the school are hardly one eighth of the 
total hours in a year, so that outside influences have ample time to 
undo the best of school influences. Nevertheless, the influence of the 
school is very great and the opportunity of the teacher is everywhere 
appreciated. Children may have warped and twisted souls at times in 
spite of all that the school can do. And yet experience has abundantly 
shown the possibilities of wise and skillful handling of these prob¬ 
lems. Notwithstanding the fact that the school only has a fraction 
of the day, the children are thinking of school activities much of the 
time they are at home and in their going and coming. The keen 
sense of competition which is often so unwisely encouraged by well- 
meaning teachers has been the cause of much suffering on the part 
of children and not a little disorganization, A sense of failure on the 
part of a child is not only a bitter experience for him, it is also a 
reproach to our knowledge of life and human nature. It is the grow¬ 
ing conviction of many specialists that every child, with the excep¬ 
tion of the feeble-minded, has some gift or talent which marks him 
off as slightly superior to others in that one way. Slavish dependence 
on the ability to manipulate figures and to play with words, which 
ability is measured by the so-called intelligence tests, will in time, let 
us hope, be replaced by an appreciation of the unique gifts of each of 
our children. 

The sense of failure eliminated, there remains the problem of 
isolation The origin of this may be and usually is quite outside die 
school but it can receive needed attention by teachers. The greater 
number of the children will not be in need of any special attention in 
this regard but for those who do need it there should come wise and 
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understanding help. The child who suffers from a feeling of isola¬ 
tion may be hard to reach, but he will usually respond with eager¬ 
ness to the well-considered approach. If the isolation is overcome, the 
retrospective act is not prevented, for retrospection is universal and 
normal. But when wrongs or hurts or failures or frustrations are 
talked over instead of brooded over, a great gain is had. 

And it hardly need be insisted that a wise teacher will not be 
guilty of a rude command or an ironical retort or a sarcastic affront 
to any child, whether a lonely sufferer from isolation or a highly 
socialized and friendly pupil. To do so, as already pointed out, may 
not produce any immediately visible results but in retrospection the 
teacher may be defined in terms of the bitterest hostility. More 
probable is the outcome in which the teacher comes to be regarded 
as a necessary evil, to be watched and “worked,” but whose views 
and opinions have little or no influence. The retrospective act has, 
in extreme cases, resulted in a determination to run away from the 
school and never to return. In still rarer cases, the end of the retro¬ 
spective act lias been the determination to attack the teacher. In 
not a few cases the end is suicide. But usually the worst result is the 
loss of influence of the teacher at a time when such influence is in the 
highest degree important and when it should be at its maximum 
of strength. 

The object of this discussion has been to call attention to the 
unseen and unheard actions of children which follow every interest¬ 
ing and emotional experience and which are determinative of atti¬ 
tudes and of the organisation of personality. Those who deal with 
children may well pay heed to die possible effects of disciplinary 
treatment which, though they occur in silence and unobserved, 
represent the actions in which the structure of the character is 
erected. Not that this is new, however much neglected in recent 
years It is with the thought that reti ospective actions aie deserving 
of renewed emphasis that these words have been written. 
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Fifteen years ago students of education talked about the educa¬ 
tional process or the educational experience with relatively little 
attention to the way in which that which was taught was mediated 
to the growing child. Students of culture—especially students of 
primitive society—recognized that the most diverse sets of cultural 
behavior could be transmitted to the growing child with equal 
success—that a newborn child among the Eskimos became an adult 
Eskimo, a complete version of Eskimo culture, with the same in¬ 
evitability that a newborn Hawaiian became a Hawaiian. Among 
these students of primidve society there was, therefore, a tendency 
to emphasize the inevitability and complete effectiveness of the 
transmission of culture to the new generation on the one hand, 
and on the other, the extreme flexibility of the human organism 
which was capable of taking on such diverse behavior patterns. 
There were occasional discussions also of methods of education in 
which it was pointed out, by a collection of random examples, that 
children could be hurried and delayed, cuffed or bribed, into 
becoming adults. And, meanwhile, in Europe and America, the 
progressive-education movement was growing up, which insisted 
that our former techniques of formal teaching were all wrong, and 
that, if the individual child were permitted to unfold amid rich and 
stimulating surroundings, a new sort of human being and ulti¬ 
mately a new world would develop. 

Among these approaches to a discussion of education, there was a 
sort of discontinuity. If methods were so all important, why did we 
find that in different primitive cultures one method seemed to work 
as well as another, and any method produced a fully acculturated 
adult? There was a missing term in the discussion. It was necessary 
to shift the emphasis from how does culture A, faced with its new- 
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born, induct them into being full-fledged members of the society 
characterized by culture A, to the question of what kind of character 
structure do these members of culture A have, as adults. Was there 
not a systematic relationship between the culture forms, the method 
by which the newborn were inducted into them, and the kind 
of character structure that individuals so educated would have? 
Granted that any educational technique would work-in the sense 
that a group of adults sharing a homogeneous culture would always 
succeed in imparting it to their children—if we shifted our attention 
from the accuracy with which the child repeated the behavior of his 
forebears to the internal mechanisms within the child that permitted 
him to act, in one case like an Eskimo, in another like a Hottentot, 
would we not find a significant difference there? 

This new emphasis developed out of the interaction of Freudian 
psychology and the study of the socialization of the child. The 
Freudian psychologist, concentrating on the mechanisms within die 
individual, was the first to give a working account of the way in 
which children, born into Euro-American bourgeois culture of the 
last fifty years, took on that culture. This was not, of course, the way 
in which they phrased their accomplishment They were very 
slightly conscious of cultural differences and assumed that the 
mechanisms of cultural transmission which they identified among 
their well-to-do patients were the mechanisms by which Man 
became a socialized human being (It was not until psychoanalysis 
reached into the clinics, and individuals from contrasting social 
backgrounds were analyzed, that the first recognition of the differ¬ 
ent mechanisms characteristic of different cultures—here seen as 
class mores—began.) Superego formation was the name that they 
gave to this process of cultural transmission. In its simplest terms 
this theory stated that in the socialization of the child, the parent, or 
some individual who stood in loco parentis , played a paramount 
role, and that only as the child took unto itself its conception of the 
adult behavior as the right behavior did the child undergo socializa- 
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tion. The psychoanalysts then proceeded to explore the mechanisms 
by which this process was expressed in the character structure of 
individuals who had been, with various degrees of success, made to 
undergo it. 

The next step in the understanding of the socialization process 
was not so difficult to take. It was necessary to take over and 
generalize the psychoanalytic findings so that they would have cross 
cultural validity; to say in effect, that culture is transmitted to the 
young organism through the mediation of persons who become the 
surrogates of the culture into which tire child is being inducted. It 
would then be possible to investigate, as one dimension of the cul¬ 
tural process, the question of who (parent, grandparent, nurse, elder 
sibling, member of age group, masked dancer, etc.), in the sense of 
individual m what status relationship to die child, became the medi¬ 
ator of any given aspect of die culture. The recognition of this next 
step was considerably delayed by two tendencies, (i) The psycho¬ 
analyst, assuming that his description of a process characteristic of 
Euro-American middleHass society in the late nineteendi century 
must be universal, tended to force other cultures into the same 
mold—and found in every culture a superego which to all intents 
and purposes was identical with, although perhaps not as rigid or as 
exacting as, our own. (a) The anthropologists, on the other hand, 
impressed by die Freudian formulation, tended to identify the Super¬ 
ego with Culture Both these approaches suffered from insufficient 
generalization of the premises. 

If we, however, do make the necessary generalization, it becomes 
possible to compare cultures in these terms and ask: How is the 
culture transmitted, by whom, when, and with what sanctions. 
This phrasing became an integral section of the Hanover Outline 
for the study of Human Relations. 1 In this paper, I shall confine 
myself to a brief cross-cultural discussion of the surrogates of the 

This outline was the result of cooperative efforts by a group of representatives of different 
life sciences working together at Hanover in 1935 
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culture, the individuals who, in die various cultural settings, mediate 
the culture to the child. This will provide a background for consider¬ 
ing what is happening to die process of cultural transmission in our 
own society today. 

In a “pure case” of the functioning of our own system of cultural 
transmission, the child at a very early age, soon after learning to 
talk, begins to take as its model the parent of the same sex. The child 
accepts die standards of that parent, as stated to the child, as its own, 
until, in the absence of the parent, die child learns to act as if the 
parent were still there, and to choose and reject courses of action as 
it conceives the parent would have done. Failure to conform to these 
standards induces in the individual a retrospective discomfort, 
which is technically called guilt (traditionally referred to by the idea 
of conscience ), which is independent of actual discovery by the 
parent, or any odier member of the society. There are certain con¬ 
ditions which are essential to the occurrence of tills “pure” type. 
The adults in the society must think of the child as qualitatively 
different from themselves, in that the child has not yet attained their 
moral stature, but is subject to innate impulses, which, if permitted 
unchecked expression, would eventuate in an adult character dif¬ 
ferent from and morally inferior to that of the parent. Furthermore, 
the parent, or a surrogate of the parent who acts as if he or she were 
die parent, must administer the culture prohibitions and admoni¬ 
tions, and must accompany this administration with various sanc¬ 
tions—the threat of punishment or of withdrawal of love and 
support, etc. The child’s fear of the invocation of these sanctions 
is played upon to enforce the parental standard of behavior. Within 
such a society, teachers, the clergy, judicial officials, etc, partake of 
the character of the judging parent who metes out reward to the 
individual child, or later, adult, who makes a satisfactory approxi¬ 
mation to the desired behavior, and punishment to him who does 
not. A conception of the Deity which sees Him as primarily con¬ 
cerned, like the parent, with moral behavior, and as backing up the 
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parent in dealing with the potentially immoral child, completes 
the classical picture. 

If we examine other cultures we find very different conditions. 
The Samoans 6 think of children as quantitatively, not qualitatively, 
different from themselves. The child has not yet developed the 
ability to behave according to cultural standards—an ability which 
is conceived of as unfolding in the same way that an ability to carry 
a tune might develop. Individuals differ in their capacity to develop 
these abilities, for some, for instance, obedience to those of superior 
status, a desirable trait, comes hard. They are said to “listen with 
difficulty” as we might speak of some one who “has no ear for 
music ” During tire years before children have attained to full social¬ 
ization, they are regarded as somewhat of a nuisance, as likely to 
shatter the austere dignity of a headman’s council with a shrill cry, 
or outrage the etiquette of some stately function, by standing upright 
when convention prescribes that every one should sit. It is necessary 
to watch them continually and for this rather unimportant task, 
small girls are selected It is not their duty to train the infants 
entrusted to their care, but merely to see that they do not trespass 
upon adult attention, by outraging the rules of etiquette, or by 
getting hurt. If the small nurses fail, and the baby does cry within 
earshot of adults gravely occupied with their own affairs, it is the 
nurse and not the baby who is punished. A baby who misbehaves, 
i e is noisy, does not conform to the social rules for excretion, grabs 
promiscuously at the possessions of people of rank, etc., is dragged 
out of earshot Children learn, not as our children learn: “If I am to 
receive reward and escape punishment I must be good” but “If I am 

a Based on my field work in Samoa in 1925-1926 See Coming of Age w Samoa (New York 
William Marrow and Company), 1928. Social Organization of Manu'a, B, P. Bishop Museum 
Bulletin, No, 76, 1930. "The Role of the Individual m Samoan Culture," J Roy, Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute, London, 58'481-495, and M Mead, cd , Cooperation and Competition m 
Primitive Societies (New York McGraw-Hill Book Company), 1937, chapter on Samoa 
F V, Calverton, and S D.Schmalhauscn,eds ,The New Generation, chapter on"Adolesccnce 
in Primitive and Modern Society," 
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to be let alone and allowed to stay where I like, I must keep quiet, 
sit still, and conform to the rules.” 

The administrative forms of the society are also congruent with 
this picture; recalcitrant individuals are expelled from the house¬ 
hold, die village, or the status which they have attained, and gods 
are conceived, on the pattern of the formally occupied adults, as 
concerned about their own affairs and presiding graciously over die 
affairs of men as long as men keep quiet and conform to the rules. 
The whole community is committed to following a way of life, and 
to the extent to which the child learns to follow it, he is permitted to 
participate in it. Obviously in such a setting, there is no room for 
guilt, Transgression and nontransgression are matters of expediency. 
The ties between parents and children are attenuated by the exist¬ 
ence of large households, by the use of child nurses, by the system of 
household government through which it is the head of the house¬ 
hold, whether he be father, uncle, grandfather, or cousin, who has 
the authority over the children, and by the extension of dependence 
behavior to a wide group of kin. Adults are regarded as persons 
who, with varying degrees of facility, follow the cultural forms 
better than children, and children offer as the alibi for any piece of 
disapproved behavior the simple statement, lai titi a’u, “I am young 

Among the Balinese/ a related but different system of socializa¬ 
tion is found. Children are regarded as partaking a little more of 
heaven than do adults and at the same time as not quite ready to 

3 Based on field work by G Bateson, J. Bclo, Colin McPhce, K Mershon, and myself, 1936- 
1939 For a summary of methods used see M Mead, "Researches in Bali and New Guinea," 
translation of the New York Academy of Science, 2 1-8, 1939, see also T M Abel, “Free 
Designs of Limited Scope as a Personality Index," Character and Personality, 7 50-62, 1938, 
G, Bateson, "Contribution to the Symposium on the Effects of Frustration " Eleventh Annual 
Meeting, Eastern Psychological Association, April 5,1940, mss, G Bateson, "An Old Temple 
and a New Myth," Djatva, September 1937; J. Bclo, "Balinese Children’s Drawing," Djatva, 
September 5, 1937, C McPhec, “Children and Music in Bali," Djatva, 6 1-15, 1938, M 
Mead, "Public Opinion Mechanisms among Primitive Peoples," Public Opinion Quarterly, 
115-16, July 1937, and "Character Formation in Two South Sea Societies," Pioccedtngs of 
the American Neurological Association, 1940 (in press) 
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become fully participating members of the community. Whereas 
in Samoa they aie socially ignored and hurried off die scene, in 
Bali the steps by which die baby, in a senes of ceremonies, is 
inducted into full citizenship in this world—and concomitantly 
sheds his membership in die other world—are of interest to every 
one A six-month-old baby, dressed in silk patterned in gold, put 
through all die paces of religious ritual, made to pray, to receive 
holy water, and to waft toward itself the virtue of die offerings, 
is the center of attention. Before there is any hope of an infant’s 
learning cultural acts, it is put through them again and again, not 
necessarily by its parents, but by any one, adult or child, who 
happens to be carrying it. A diree-month-old baby is made to act out 
die rule that nothing must ever be accepted from another with the 
left hand Children are carried on the left hip, so that the right hand 
is pinioned and spontaneous gestures toward an object held out by 
another are all made with the free left hand. Monotonously, the 
person carrying the child pulls back the left hand, extracts the right 
hand, and extends it. 

The whole teaching process is symbolized by the method of teach¬ 
ing dancing, the teacher stands or sits behind the pupil and pulls 
the body into the prescribed postures. At every turn a premium is 
put upon passive acceptance of others shaping one’s behavior into 
the desired form. If, however, a child departs from this passive 
acquiescence and begins to act in unacceptable ways, to wander off 
when its guardians want it to stay near, to wander out into the midst 
of the actors, or stray toward the altar where die priest is praying, to 
reach for die property of another, or destroy some fragile object, the 
guardian—parent, relative, child nurse, or comparative stranger, for 
children are passed from hand to hand among girls and women, 
and every one assumes responsibility for keeping them from unac¬ 
ceptable activities—will first pull the child back, casually, without 
affect, without punishment, merely lift it up, or pull it down from 
the place where it does not belong to the place where it does. If 
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it has an object which it should not have, she will replace this 
object, which she removes, with a substitute. If the child wanders 
again, or reaches again, the same process is repeated. If, however, the 
child gets out of hand, runs too far to be pulled back without chang¬ 
ing her position, or grabs for die same forbidden object over and 
over again, she has another resource. She may mimic fear, exclaim¬ 
ing with an exclamation of tense horror: “Caterpillar!” “Centi¬ 
pede!” “Wild cat I” “Faeces!” etc, at the same time imitating all the 
motor behavior appropriate to fear, so that the child comes running 
to her, to find reassurance in a terror that is shared with a bigger 
person Or, if the object is not to bring the child back from some 
wandering, but to still its wails 01 whines in a setting m which such 
sounds are out of place, die mentor will attempt to call up a pleas¬ 
anter mood in the child by the recital of pleasurable experience; 
suggestions about listening to the orchestra or buying cakes or 
watching a shadow play will be recited with emphasis These are 
not necessarily promises that if the child is quiet it will be taken to 
hear an orchestra or a shadow play, although to the western ear that 
is the way they sound at first. They are a diverting recital of the 
pleasures of life, attention to the thought of which may be expected 
to supersede the mood out of which the child has been wailing And 
for display of skill or cultural sophistication, passing the betel box 
to a visitor, or executing a ritual gesture correctly, the child is given 
extravagant admiration, “Beh, you are clever, how clever, how very 
clever!” 

From all this the child learns that a pleasant mood and cultural 
conformity to fixed patterns occur together, and meets any possibility 
of deviation from that pattern with vague, uncertain distrust. This 
relaxed dependence upon a known way of life and distrust of all 
unknown ways is expressed in definite, spacial terms; a Balinese is 
only relaxed and able to function widi easy rhythmic skill when he 
knows what day it is, where the religious cardinal points are, and 
the caste and status, phrased as whether they “sit” above or below 
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him, of every one present. He is deterred from attempting the new 
or the strange by an unspecific dread which is not placed in any 
time sequence of rewards and punishments. 

Balinese social structure is congruent with this type of character 
structure. It is a static formal society, in which behavior is prescribed 
and specific within which individuals function, as it seems to us, 
motivelessly, tirelessly, in following out endless ritual forms, dedi¬ 
cated to gods who have no personalities, whose names are meaning¬ 
less abstractions. 

Among the Iatmul 4 of New Guinea a still different system of 
socialization is pursued. The Iatmul are an upstanding gay people, 
putting a premium on self-assertion and vigor. Mothers take more 
care of their babies than they do in Samoa and Bali. The child nurse, 
although present, plays less of a role; children as soon as they become 
somewhat independent tag along after elder siblings of the same 
sex more as appendages than charges. The mother assumes, from 
the time the infant is able to assert its wants definitely, that the 
child is possessed of a will and determination similar in kind to 
her own, and she acts as if the child were as strong as she is. She 
does not nurse die infant when she thinks it is hungry, any more 
than an Iatmul adult ever does anything for another adult merely 
because he thinks the other needs it. Instead she waits until the child 
has cried and cried hard and made her come across to it before she 
satisfies its demands. If the child does something to annoy her, she 
slaps it, an instantaneous quick slap, without any warning. But she 
is not punishing a young individual who has not yet reached moral 
stature for being “bad,” she is simply slapping another person who 
has happened to displease her. If children continue to annoy, the 

4 Based on field work by G Bateson, 1929-1930, 1932-1933, and by G Bateson and myself 
in 1938. See G. Bateson, “The Social Structure of the Iatmul Peoples," Oceania, Vol II, 
Nos. 3 and 4, 1932, Nauen, Cambridge (Cambridge University Press), 1936. See n!so 
M Mead, "Researches in Bali and New Guinea," translation of the New York Academy of 
Science, 2 1-8, 1939; "Public Opinion Mechanisms Among Primitive Peoples," Public 
Opinion. Quarterly, 1 5-16, July 1937, “Character Formation in Two South Sea Societies," 
Proceeding* oj the American Neurological Association, 1940 (in press) 
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mother will withhold food from them, and as a routine procedure 
she does withhold it each day, for an hour or so after she has cooked 
it. The parents are in control of the necessities of life and the chil¬ 
dren are not allowed to foi get this. So, die small boy who has 
annoyed his mother by eating up some food she had been saving 
for another purpose, or who has annoyed his father by setting fire 
to a neighbor’s sago patch and so involving his father in a first-rate 
quarrel may run away unscathed in the first instance. But hunger 
will bring him home to his mother and mosquitoes will bring him 
home within reach of his father who has only to lie in wait beside 
his mosquito bag. Iatmul children are, on the whole, pretty well 
behaved, and they are always well behaved in the immediate prox¬ 
imity of a potential slap. 

The Iatmul child learns from this treatment: “If I do not assert 
myself I will get nothing and if I anger other people I will get 
slapped, and if I temporarily escape from being slapped, hunger 
and mosquitoes will drive me back again within range of retribu¬ 
tion.” In such a system there is again no room for guilt. The child 
merely learns to accommodate himself to a world in which every 
one is assertive and protectively high-tempered. His safety does not 
lie, as in Samoa, in looking carefully to the formal setting before he 
acts, nor, as in Bali, in never venturing outside carefully prescribed 
paths, nor as in twentieth-century America, in being good and so 
placating the parent ideal which he has accepted. His safety lies in 
getting angry first, in asserting his will over against others, before 
they assert theirs against his. 

Iatmul social organization relies on these mechanisms embodied 
in political forms. The community is made up of a series of patri¬ 
lineal clans, grouped into moieties This division is crosscut by a 
division into initiatory age grades. None of these groups has any 
means of disciplining its own members, but if an own member 
offends, it is an outside group, the other moiety, another age grade, 
in extreme cases another village, which is called in to take punitive 
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measures against an offender. Even in the disciplining of a wife, a 
man calls in members of another age grade to reduce her to com¬ 
pliance. The individual and the group are both oriented toward 
and controlled by external sanctions. 

Many forms of cultural transmission as contrasting as these have 
been described by social anthropologists, and there are undoubtedly 
many more forms, some actually existing at present, others that have 
existed in the past or are still potentialities of human beings acting 
within our historically defined cultural forms. Geoffrey Gorer 5 has 
described a type of socialization among the Lepchas of the Hima¬ 
layas, where the child is continually rewarded by food and casual 
affection for complete passivity. The North American Indian culture 
area is distinguished by its reliance upon shame as a principal 
sanction, and the fact that the parents do not set diemselves up as 
punishing and rewarding surrogates of the culture, but instead 
continually refer the child to “what people will say,” in which fear 
of social disapproval becomes a principal mechanism, social dis¬ 
approval enforced by scare dancers, or the licensed joking of rela¬ 
tives, etc . 6 Another widespread type of character formation is that 
in which a child of noble birth is told that “people of rank don’t do 
that sort of thing,” in which expulsion from the social category of 
his parents is the sanction, and pride in his own class or caste 
membership is fostered and used as the sanction as opposed to the 
fear of the opinion of others. 

Seen within this cross-cultural perspective our own superego 
system of character formation appears as a special and rather com¬ 
plicated development. Very few cultures have attempted die kind 

B G. Gorer, Himalayan Village (London. Michael Joseph), 1938, M Mead, "Review of 
Himalayan Village," Oceania, March 1939 

a See chapters on the Dakota by J Mirsky, the Ojibway by R Landes, and the Zuni by I 
Goldman, in M Mead, ed , Coopeiahon and Competition in Pumilwe Societies (New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company), 1937, especially the chapter ‘‘Interpretive Statement " I am 
indebted to the ms. of Dr George Pettnt on '‘Primitive Education in North America,’ 1 Dis 
sertation, University of California, for pointing up the way in which joking relationships, 
"godparents, 0 and punishing supernaturals and the role of mother's brother and fathers 
sister are all aspects of one system, the delegation of discipline outside the immediate family 
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of explicit internalization of parental standards upon which ours 
depends. Our system might work quite smoothly in a stable culture 
which was changing very slowly. For an essential element m the 
system is that the child is expected to become like the parent, is 
expected to take the parent as a model for hi$ own life style. In 
periods of rapid change, and especially when these are accompanied 
by migrations and political revolutions, this requirement of the 
system is unattainable The child will never be, as an adult, a 
member of the same culture of which his father stands as the repre¬ 
sentative during his early years. 7 This introduces a flaw into the 
working of the system in the ideal form in which we described 
it above 8 

Now it is a recognized feature of our society that children soon 
after starting school begin to substitute die standards of other 
children for the standards set by their parents. This tendency be¬ 
comes steadily aggravated until at adolescence it often results in a 
crisis in parent-child relations. Although this substitution of age- 
group standards for home standards is often regarded as a phe¬ 
nomenon rooted so deeply in the psychology of maturation as to be 
inevitable, cross-cultural investigations show that this is not so In 
Samoa, die young boys and girls are given increasing status in the 
community as they reach and pass adolescence, but diere is no period 
when they rebel against the audiority of the head of the household 
and substitute instead a set of counter and antagonistic standards. 
(This is so in spite of the fact that Samoa tends to educate, during 
the later years of childhood in age-grade categories, so that children 
are very much influenced by the way in which group standards 

7 It is possible that many of the difficulties which arc now attributed to too rigid or too strong 
a superego structure would not result in psychoneurotic manifestations in individuals who 
lived in a stable society where they had not been faced with such a great discrepancy be¬ 
tween the content of the parental ideal and the possibility of living this ideal out in detail 
in their own lives in the same terms 

8 For the discussion of a similar daw and its implications, see M Mead, "On the Institution¬ 
alized Role of Women and Character Formation,” Zettschrtfl fur Saaalfonc/iutig, 5 69-75, 
1936. 
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reflect the average household standard of the community, and chil¬ 
dren from deviant households become, through this mechanism, 
more like the average Samoan than like their deviant households.) 
Because we, like die Samoans, tend to educate children in age-grade 
terms, to classify behavior, that is, as appropriate for individuals at 
one stage of development, and inappropriate for those above and 
below that age, our society has in readiness the age-grade standard 
to apply to other ends than perpetuation of the status quo. And the 
role we give to parents, that they must pose as better and more com¬ 
plete representatives of their culture than they really are, also exposes 
growing children to almost inevitable disillusion. Furthermore, the 
notion that children are different in kind from adults fosters atti¬ 
tudes in children’s and adolescents’ groups which are qualitatively 
different from the attitudes of the adults/ If young people bring 
home expressions of a point of view antagonistic to that of the adults, 
the adults have a category in which to place it; this is again a display 
of original sin, not yet eradicated, and contains a threat that die 
adolescents will turn out badly; that is, express in their adult activi¬ 
ties the impulses which the parents have been at such pains to iden¬ 
tify and brand during the process of education. 

All of these aspects of our method of socialization would not, 
however, in a stable or very slowly changing society, have the drastic 
effects that they have under the present conditions of American 
society, but when the world in which the children already live is a 
different world from that in which their parents grew up, and when 
the world in which they will be adults will have a still different 
pattern, the socializing function of the age group becomes very 
much intensified. The children who continue to adhere to the stand¬ 
ards set up by their parents carry the stigma of being “old-fash¬ 
ioned,” “out of date,” “prigs,” “prudes,” or “lacking in social 
consciousness,” depending upon the slant of the group of their 

e CecB. Benedict, '‘Continuities and Discontinuities in Cultural Condi Honing," Psychiatry, 
i 161-167, 1 93 ®« an d M Mead, Growing Up in New Guinea (New York: William Morrow 
and Company), 1930 
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contemporaries among whom their lot is thrown. And the majority 
of young people respond eagerly to the approval and shrink away 
from the disapproval of their age mates. When they do so, what are 
they doing in terms of our original formulation ? 

The surrogates who carry the cultural standards have changed. 
They are no longer the parents, omnipotent, and belonging to 
another order of being, but one's everyday companions with the 
same strengths and weaknesses as oneself. Their power is transitory; 
by moving to another town one could escape them altogether, 
whereas to parents children are bound by inalienable ties. Now 
by examining the process of character formation among American 
Indians, and especially among the Zuni where we have particularly 
good material, 10 we can judge something of the effect in devaluing 
the self which is developed in individuals who are taught to accept 
as cultural surrogates individuals who are not highly respected. 
There is a difference in the positive self-valuation of the individual 
who is attempting to meet standards represented by remote and 
highly respected persons, which in a mild way is what happens in 
Samoa, and the individual who is striving hard to meet the standards 
of persons who inspire no great respect. Furthermore, in our society 
age mates are always being adversely criticized by those whom the 
adolescents still, in spite of themselves, respect enormously, parents 
and parent surrogates The rejection of parental standards in favor 
of late recognized and antagonistic age-grade standards results, 
therefore, in an attenuation of self-respect and a weakening of the 
internalized standards of behavior upon which the operation of our 
culture is still postulated Shame, the agony of being found wanting 
and exposed to the disapproval of others, becomes a more prominent 
sanction behind conduct, than guilt, the fear of not measuring up to 
die high standard which was represented by the parents. 

This shift in the piocess of socialization has several theoretical 

16 Field work and analysis by Dr Ruth Benedict and Dr Ruth Biinzel on socialization mech¬ 
anisms in Zuni Personal communications, 
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implications. It is illustrative of the way in which the process of 
socialization may alter in response to changes in the culture, in this 
case to changes in the rate and quality of social change, All adults 
are to some extent out of touch with the newest patterns of behavior 
as they most particularly affect the behavior of adolescents. (For 
example children seldom use in school now the textbooks their 
parents used; if they do so it is regarded as a sign that the school is 
an inferior and out-of-date school.) This condition is partly due to 
rapid change, and partly associated With the circumstance that in 
America many adults were reared in a different national and often 
also a different class pattern from that in which their children are 
growing up. Both circumstances are important contributing factors 
to this substitution of age-grade standards for parental standards 
This shift to a greater dependence upon age-mate surrogates is also 
profoundly relevant to any plans for guided social change. There 
has been a great deal of emphasis upon die care that the totalitarian 
states have taken to bring up a generation in accord with the new 
standards, but there has been less emphasis upon the way in which 
a disjunction between parental standards and adolescent standards, 
already reflecting cultural change and particularly reflecting the 
break between those who reached maturity before and after the 
War of 1914, opened the way and made easy such a mass approach 
to youth In cultures which, like those of Western Em ope, had 
relied upon the parental standard as the major socializing mecha¬ 
nism, the use of age-giade standards as an element of cultural 
stability was not highly developed. Furthermore, the effect of a sub¬ 
ordination of the self to age-grade standards in the devaluation of the 
self can give a strong support to mass movements; the quantity of 
the surrogates replaces their quality, for a single individual or pair 
of individuals who are highly respected as different in kind and 
better than the child, is substituted the number of age mates who 
approve and follow a certain course of behavior. 
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Our historical form of character structure, the character which is 
sometimes referred to in current shorthand as the Puritan character, 
had potentialities for the kind of change which those who are 
involved within it regard as progress, because each fully socialized 
individual was striving to avoid the self-reproach of failing to realize 
an unobtainable ideal, the picture of tire parent which he had con¬ 
ceived in childhood, and this culturally engendered discontent was 
an effective stimulus for “progress,” 11 But historically new aims have 
had to be integrated with the old ideals, if these aims were to be 
pursued with the energy derived from the recuirent guilt at falling 
short. Under such circumstances a continuity of cultural trend was, 
if not guaranteed, at least made probable. It is tins type of character 
that is invoked by those who believe that because Americans have 
always stood for democracy, or religious freedom, or some other 
social ideal, diey will always do so. But those who trust to this 
increasingly rare type of character with its moral emphases are 
neglecting the enormous and growing prevalence of age-grade 
standards which are replacing the older sanctions. 12 Parental stand¬ 
ards are still, however, because grounded deep in such cultural forms 
as die biological family, the one-family abode, the responsibility of 
parents before the law, the habits of training children very young to 
achieve cleanliness, order, respect for property, and the banishment 
of the impulse life, part of our early socialization process. When 
die developing child repudiates them for the age-group standard lie 

11 1 owe my initial recognition of the relationship between tins type o£ character structure and 
the capacity for creating our type of rapidly changing civilization to conversations with Dr 
Erich Tromm It is of great interest that the Manus native, whose system of character forma- 
non is more like our own than that of any primitive on whom we have material (see R Spitz, 
“Fruhhinclliches Erlcbcn und Envachscnenkultur bci den Primitivcn” Bcmcrkungcn zu 
Margaret Mead, “Growing up in New Guinea " lma%o, 1 035 > P 2t) takes readily, not only 
to the very similar values of European civilization, but also to the use and manipulation at 
machinery 

,a Contrast the type of personality to whom the presence of others on relief is no mitigation 
of the fact chat they themselves have sunk so low, anti the type who accepts the relief si-itus 
quite easily when the whole community are similarly pheed an,!, in a surprisingly short 
period of time, act as if they had never known any other uny of life 
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has in some degree surrendered his sense of moral autonomy for 
the comfort of a crowd. 14 

Under these circumstances, the standard of the crowd becomes 
binding upon the individual and the content of that standard is 
without significance, for in repudiating the early moral standard 
he repudiated the unconscious insistence on die intrinsic difference 
between good and bad. Any demagogue can sway crowds so con¬ 
stituted in any direction, provided he can capture the allegiance of 
enough of them at once. 

A demagogue has no such easy task in societies which rely upon 
sanctions other than a superego of the parent ideal type. Samoa, 
Bali, Zuni have all been very resistant to and resilient from culture 
contact with its potentialities for rapid change. It is the anomaly, the 
discontinuity in our present system of socialization which presents 
the element of instability. 14 The young people who stand listening 
to a demagogue expound doctrines that are in the deepest conflict 
with all diat they have been taught stand there because the others 
stand there, but they stand there guiltily , because drey have deserted, 
for the sake of being in accord with the unrespected crowd, die 
moral allegiance they gave their parents. And it is this element in 
their character structure which leaves room for the leader, a parent 
surrogate who will lift their conformity to the mob onto a higher 
level again and make them feel less guilty of apostasy toward their 
own infantile acceptance of their parents’ dictated systems of moral¬ 
ity. There are no leaders in Samoa, in Bali, or in Zuni, and among 
the Iatmul a man is acclaimed only as long as he can personally 
outshout and out-threaten the rest. Those societies are adjusted to 
different sets of sanctions. Our type of character structure has always 
left open the way for the leader because he could become a parent 

“Perhaps another factor in the trend toward age-grade standards should be mentioned 
Because of the enormous heterogeneity of our American culture and the resulting dis¬ 
crepancies between different parental standards, individual adolescents have been coming 
to feel themselves as unbearably unique until the fear of not being "normal" has become 
almost a type anxiety of our adolescents 

‘This sort of disharmony in the social structure A R Radcliffe Brown has called dysitonna 
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surrogate, but only because of tins hiatus in allegiance to the parental 
standards which is the concomitant of such rapid and disjunctive 
social change, is the way open for any leader who advocates any 
doctrine which is accepted by a large enough number of people. 

The existence of this state of readiness for leadership in the young 
people of this country represents a potentiality for desirable social 
change. Some organization will undoubtedly step in and fill the 
role which the home has been forced to abandon as a standard 
setting agency. The school could be that organization. If educational 
leaders became sufficiently aware of the possibilities of using this 
mass willingness to follow a congenial solution, a willingness which 
is so characteristic of young people today, and if they were able to 
enlist young people in the task of creating new patterns of living 
congruent with the aims of a democratic society, this readiness for 
any new path might be used in building a more democratic state 
rather than a less democratic one. 



NOTES ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 

REGINALD BELL 

Stanford University 

It is a dich6—a truism generally recognized—that the major task 
of education is die facilitation of the growth and development of 
children But the implications of that agreed-upon objective for the 
kind of studies diat should be included in the program of teacher 
preparation and training are not so widely recognized. It seems 
utterly illogical, with that objective in view, that a first claim upon 
the teacher-training candidates’ time should not be for extensive 
and intensive study of the nature of the human beings with whom, 
they will deal throughout their professional lives, and of the way 
those human beings mature and learn. 

That is not a simple or small field of study. The body of knowl¬ 
edge related to it is not at present a clearly organized or well-defined 
subject field. Clues are furnished, basic data are to be found in a wide 
variety of sources, No student of the problem can afford to disregard 
the biologists with their findings on organismic development—their 
descriptions of organic, embryonic growth, development, and begin¬ 
ning behavior; or the physiologists with their knowledge of body 
function—nerve function, brain function and intelligence, glandu¬ 
lar function, emotionality. 

Closely allied to them is the clinical group—clinical psycholo¬ 
gists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers—who 
brings us abruptly against its conclusion that growth is not solely a 
matter of the organism, but also of the setting in which the organism 
finds itself It is as much the environment—the press of its energies 
and forces upon the individual, its nutritive and experiential sup¬ 
plies, its social expectancies and demands—as it is the nature of the 
organism that determines how far and in what direction the indi¬ 
vidual will grow, what kinds of behavior he will select through 
which to express himself, in what ways he will satisfy his needs, 
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Their interpretations receive support from, are accepted and 
modified by, another important group of students, whose work, 
fortunately, is increasingly being used in teacher preparation—the 
sociologists, social-psychologists, cultural anthropologists. The clear¬ 
est illustrative materials for this group, currently, come from die 
last named, as they seek to study the effect of cultures and sub¬ 
cultures on die personality development of individuals. 

Obviously the studies of those in institutes devoted to the direct 
investigation of child development should not be neglected, though 
their technical reports on fetal behavior, on skeletal maturation, on 
body growth, on the development of motor performance, on mental 
and social growth seem tircsomely specific and only remotely related 
to school tasks. Pertinence and meaning arc being given to these 
studies more recently by the utilization of the data in case studies 
that extend over several years of time, as well as by guidance 
studies running concurrently with the data collection. 

Of course, the psychologists of various persuasions have also 
brought grist to the mill—the students of “original nature,” “indi¬ 
vidual differences/’ and of 'Teaming”; the “mental measurers”; the 
students of motivation and of the energies of man; the psycho¬ 
analysts with their singular insights gained from pathological cases; 
the gestaltists with their (lair for concentrating on total action and 
reaction, on patterns in tire organism’s perception, behavior, and 
situation in contrast to discrete items of its behavior and reaction. 
Contributions from all of these cannot be ignored, diough—to con¬ 
tinue our figure of speech—much that is chaff must be separated out 
before die kernels are ready foi intermixture with die grain from 
other souices, else oui mixed flour will be a sorry conglomeration. 

What are the majoi emphases emerging from these various lines 
of study which have special pertinence foi school workers? What 
ideas, principles, findings seem to be receiving support from these 
varied research fields that lead toward an understanding of children, 
give clues as to how to help them in their none-too-easy task of 
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growing up healthily and effectively in modern society ? A few 
can be stated with some confidence. 

1. CONSIDERATIONS RELATING TO GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

i. The human being is a biological organism, that is, a living 
energy system, anatomically and physiologically made up of many 
parts and subsystems functionally interdependent. Its healthy exist¬ 
ence and development depend on maintenance of its unity—the 
smooth, interdependent functioning of bony structure, muscles, 
glands, and neurological system (5). 1 Any such functioning— 
though it may be viewed for purposes of study as primarily physi¬ 
cal, mental, or emotional—involves the whole organism to a greater 
or lesser degree (9). The human being cannot be understood in 
terms of one category, or in terms of a summation of several. When 
we look at the person in action—functioning—we see physical be¬ 
havior interrelated with mental activity, inescapably colored by 
some feeling tone Each is inextricably involved with the other in a 
productive, not a summative, way. 

2. The individual human being becomes what he becomes 
through functional reaction with his surroundings. Being an organ¬ 
ism, he is constantly absorbing and transforming energy from the 
physical and social fields around him, assimilating and excreting 
materials, growing and developing through functional activity in 
response to the stimuli which impinge upon him or which he seeks 
and finds Descriptively, the reason for this functional and formative 
reactivity of the organism seems to lie in its tendency to maintain 
its biological integrity, to actualize its potentialities in the face of all 
but intolerable conditions (9) The surroundings of the organism- 
more clearly of the human being—haye, then, a dual role. On the 
one hand they stimulate development, call for rich and varied func¬ 
tioning and its consequent growth. On the other hand, if the envi- 

1 See bibliography on page 124 
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ronment is deficient in stimulus potential, or relatively static rather 
than dynamic, it provides the limiting conditions of growth. This 
seems to be true to a greater or lesser degree for all aspects of growth, 
all traits and qualities of the organism. To be sure, each new human 
organism has inherent in its germinal organization certain limita¬ 
tions of potential growth; but within diese limits the actual growth 
that takes place is dependent upon environmental factors which 
provide opportunities for it to function (8). 

3. Pattern of growth seems to be genetically determined for the 
human species; structure and function (behavior) seem to follow 
an orderly genetic sequence—a maturational schedule—in their 
emergence (20). An important corollary of this is that effect of 
special stimulation or specific training varies with the stage of matu¬ 
ration reached by the individual. There is no evidence to show that 
exercise of an immature action system accelerates the development 
of that system (21). On the other hand, when the organism is ready 
to grow, it can be expected to find in its surroundings, if they are 
rich and varied—physically and socially adequate—what it needs 
for its growth. 

4. Growth is on the whole continuous and gradual. Extreme 
fluctuations of conditions in the organism (such as the reorgani¬ 
zation of endocrine balance at the time of puberty) or in the envi¬ 
ronment (such as extreme fluctuations between deprivation and 
enrichment) may bring about spurts or plateaus in die curve of 
growth. Too, rates of growth differ for different functions within 
the individual. In line with the genetically determined pattern of 
growth, there seems to be a carefully organized timing scheme 
controlling the differential growth rates of the various aspects and 
traits of the individual. Yet there is evidence accumulating that 
supports the view that most children grow along many lines syn¬ 
chronously, at an organismic rate unique to the individual. 

5. Growth of body and behavior proceed by processes of both 
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differentiation and integration. Earlier psychologists and biologists 
tended to describe the formation of complex behavior patterns as 
the synthesis of smaller units. Recent experimentation m biology 
and psychology tends to reverse this, showing that, for example, 
the reflexes which the behaviorist compounded were derived from 
less particularized and less localized patterns of behavior (14). 
Purpose—what the organism is about—seems far more determina¬ 
tive of behavior than does the concatenation of reflexes (22). Yet, 
in the more advanced stages of development, such as the learning of 
skills, the organism seems to select from its already formed reactions 
and to reorganize them, to integrate them into new and more com¬ 
plex patterns. The developmental pattern, where behavior is con¬ 
cerned, certainly can proceed either way. 

6 The human being, in order to develop healthily, must have 
certain basic requirements met These requirements are biosocial in 
nature, stemming from the biologic nature of the individual; from 
the physical and social and psychological nature of the surround¬ 
ings in which he functions; and from the nature of the goals the 
individual sets for himself as a concomitant of his experience (16). 
Because the individual is a biological organism, he has certain basic 
physiological needs: for the chemical materials, the physical condi¬ 
tions, the freedom from infection that will permit normal biochemi¬ 
cal and biophysical processes; for opportunities to function in ways 
appropriate to the dynamic processes of the organism, including 
maintenance of an appropriate rhythm of activity and rest for the 
organism as a whole. 

But the human being exists not only in a physical universe. His 
world is also social In coming into adjustment to it, in realizing his 
potentialities, he has, or develops, a second category of requirements, 
which can be called “status” or “relationship” needs: for affection, 
seemingly essential to basic emotional equilibrium, for belonging¬ 
ness, or security, being valued by others as contributing to group life 

But in addition to living in the physical and social world, the indi- 
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vidual human being lives in himself and with himself And this 
gives rise to a third category of basic requirements of the person 
which Prescott (16), who has synthesized thinking in this field 
more completely than any one else, calls “ego or integrative needs,” 
Essentially the category is built around the central assumption that 
each individual must develop a sense of worthy self-hood, must 
believe in himself. He must be given a sufficient number and variety 
of experiences so that he can build an effective understanding of the 
physical and social world he lives in He must be brought to see 
where he himself fits in, has worth and significance as an effective 
member of die culture and subculture m which he lives. 

7 It is obvious that the individual in the satisfaction of his needs 
is in two senses dependent on his physical and cultural surround¬ 
ings. In the first place, if they are inadequate to meet his needs—if 
they deny him adequate food or protection, if they prevent him 
from maintaining social relationships which give him status and 
affection, if they do not provide him with successful and satisfying 
experiences in finding his place m society—he simply cannot develop 
fully, realize his potentialities. In the second place it is equally ob¬ 
vious that what satisfies especially the last two sets of requirements 
is dependent on the interaction of a number of factors, chief among 
which are the individual’s maturity level and the culture or sub¬ 
culture in which he lives. The cultural anthropologists have helped 
our thinking at this point. The expectancies—what a child is loved 
or valued for or what any individual values himself for—differ 
tremendously as between two given age groups, for example, or as 
between two cultures (Pueblo or Dobu for example) (4), or as be¬ 
tween two classes in the same culture (lower-lower class and upper- 
upper class in Negro society for example) (7) 

A third and highly significant point should be made here: when 
these requirements of the individual are not met, his growth is 
likely to be stunted, or warped, and he himself is apt to become 
maladjusted—rebellious or apathetic. Destructive, pernicious, or 
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inadequate purposes are likely to be concomitants of such experi¬ 
ences, rather than constructive, socially acceptable goals. 

II. CONSIDERATIONS RELATING TO LEARNING 4 

i. This emphasis upon purposes leads directly to the first principle 
of learning to be discussed: Motive is the basts of learning. Certain 
psychologists discussing learnmg make it synonymous with refine¬ 
ment of goal-directed activity. Some go so far as to make all activity 
of the organism purposive in that it is an attempt to get from a state 
of disturbed equilibrium to a state of complacency, restored physio¬ 
logical or psychological equilibrium (17, 9, 8). Be that as it may, 
practically all experimenters on learning in animals or human 
beings find purposeful activity far more fruitful and efficient in 
learning than random, nongoal-centered activity (22). Where die 
proposed route to the goal can be sensed by the animal or person as 
relevant to goal attainment, can be seen as meaningful radier dian 
as nonsensical by the human being, energies are released and focused 
goal ward relatively successfully. Modern pedagogy, with its empha¬ 
sis upon beginning with the learner’s current purposes and interests 
so far as they can be determined, and offering him experiences that 
have some immediate connection with them, is not only sound 
common sense but good psychology (10). 

Teachers who attempt to use this principle need not abandon wise 
guidance for a relatively fruitless following of ephemeral interests 
that their children have at the moment Rather, they need to think 
creatively and ingeniously of the possibilities of doing one of two 
things: either they need to set up situations in which their teaching 
goals coincide with whatever worth-while purposes their children 
have; or they need continuously to help their children see the lmpor- 

4 In this discussion, the writer is using certain of the principles of learning formulated by 
Comm ins (6) in his recent educational psychology, not because his formulation is sounder 
than that of other students of the topic, but because it supplements admirably the principles 
of growth outlined in the preceding section, and seems to the writer to have more meaning 
for the reader thinking in developmental terms than do most of the older formulations of 
learning principles. 
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tance and pertinence of projected classroom activities for the attain¬ 
ment of both immediate and long-run goals that the children are 
developing 

In an education that is interested in total, all-round personality 
development, motivation is the center of the matter. The primary 
teaching problem is to understand the dynamics—the motivational 
power sources and dieir expression—of the person. Modern students 
of the problem cannot, in the face of the infinite variety of human 
motives and of their contemporary nature, accept too naively the 
older formulations of a few simplified needs, four fundamental 
wishes, a list of so-called instincts, an overworked expansion of an 
all-powerful sex drive, or any combination of these. They admit the 
historical tie between present attitudes and interests on the one hand, 
and infantile needs, desires, and motives on the other, but protest 
that the tie may be mainly historical, and need not be realistically 
functional. (Murray’s (15) discussion of need, press, and thema is 
of importance for further development of this point, as are Bene¬ 
dict’s (4) treatment of patterns of culture, and the Lloyd Warner- 
Davis approach (7).) Allport (1), following Woodworth’s lead, 
introduces a principle of growth in the motivational field which he 
terms the functional autonomy of motives. "What was entered upon 
as an instrumental technique becomes a master motive,” (1) he 
concludes as he discusses workmanship as an example of functional 
autonomy. In the case of the permanent interests of the person, this 
principle seems highly significant: lasting interests are recurrent 
sources of discontent, and from their incompleteness they derive 
forward impetus. 

2, The second principle descriptive of learning to be included 
here is this: It is the whole organism, the whole individual, that 
acts, 1 eacts, and lea) ns . Man is not solely a mental-intellectual being. 
He is inextricably a unified organism In his attempt to reach his 
goal, ad powers, skdls, energies that seem to him pertinent to attain¬ 
ment of his goal will be utilized. Equally—and conversely—he 
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receives various impressions, and obtains varied learnings from 
adjusting to a situation. For example, in a schoolroom lie may fail 
to learn algebraic skills, or only partially learn them, but he may 
learn very effectively to hate algebra and all that he sees tied up with 
it—the teacher, mathematics in general, vocations demanding the 
use of mathematical techniques, and the students who, being apt in 
mathematics, show up his deficiency. In a baseball game, he may not 
merely learn certain physical skills, and gam greater insight into an 
organized game; he may also learn race prejudice, or leadership 
techniques, or how to cheat, or any one of a score of habits, disposi¬ 
tions, attitudes, or techniques. The earnest teacher almost despairs 
of predicting what will be the main behavioral residuum for any 
given pupil from any given experience! And yet, if the teacher 
knows what the child’s purposes really are, how he sees the experi¬ 
ence, how he feels about it, diere is a fairly good chance of helping 
him to see in the educative experience some of die value residua 
which are the teacher’s own teaching goals in setting up the teach¬ 
ing-learning situation. (Case studies have perhaps their main signifi¬ 
cance for the teacher at diis point They help to show the kind of 
person that comes to school—how the home and culture press upon 
the child, how his own physical and emotional condition affects 
his reactions, what his ambitions are or are not, what his abilities and 
levels of aspiration are (24) All these data arc important for the 
teacher where they throw light upon the dynamics of the child- 
schoolroom situation.) 

3. The third principle to be introduced into this discussion is this: 
All situations for the learner are patterned. Koffka (11) has made a 
significant contribution to our understanding of human learning 
by introducing into his discussion of human behavior die concept of 
the behavioral environment ‘Neither the child nor the adult is 
affected by all the facets of his environment. Each has selective 
awareness in terms of his purposes and experiences A child of two, 
for example, is absorbed in playing with his blocks in the family 
library. His mother is workmg in the fairly distant kitchen. A tele- 
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phone rings in the library. To the child, insof ar as his behavior goes, 
nothing has happened. He simply ignores—“doesn’t hear”—the 
phone But to the mother, geographically thirty feet away, the tele¬ 
phone is a specific stimulus, it propels her into rapid action. It is a 
part of her behavioral environment It has meaning, and hence 
relationship to action New, immediate goals are aroused, or old 
ones which have been held in abeyance renewed. 

Teachers are all too likely to forget this important differentiation 
when they expect the specific books, newspapers, and ideas which 
arouse them to be a part of the behavioral environment of their 
pupils—to be sensed by their pupils as activities which, if followed, 
will lead to the solution of the pupils’ problems and the attainment 
of the pupils’ goals. The situation simply is not similarly patterned 
for both the teacher and the pupils Rather, it is responded to by 
each in terms of his own past experiences, his own contemporary 
motives, and his own current dispositions and attitudes. Until the 
teacher is able to share, to some considerable extent, the mind of the 
child, to sense the child’s pattern, tuition is apt to be relatively sterile. 
(Incidentally, this is a reversal of much pedagogical thinking of the 
past, where the burden for understanding was placed on the child. 
In most teaching in institutions of higher education, the expectancy 
is still that the student shall labor to understand what the teacher is 
talking about, rather than that the teacher shall talk in terms that 
the student will understand.) 

A corollary of this general principle is that all behavior is pat¬ 
terned. This is simply a recognition of the fact that all human 
beings with intelligence and memory have the power to see the 
situation to which they must adjust in terms of their own goal- 
directionality and in terms of their own past experience. How 
understandable so-called “abnormal” behavior (stealing, lying, 
even sex perversion) becomes to the observer, when one knows the 
goal toward which the “delinquent” is struggling, senses his inter¬ 
pretation of the situation he has to meet, and sees the techniques 
available to him to meet it! How “normal” it is in his terms! One 
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of the major problems of education may be just this one of helping 
children to make their behavior patterns logical, realistic, socially 
acceptable. Conversely, if the situation itself is paranoiac, and in- 
tolerable for the individual, is it not education’s province to help to 
set the situation straight—make it nonparanoiac, and tolerable? (18) 
The two-way, dynamic nature of all education is clearly indicated, 
(it seems impossible to the writer to approach the educational prob¬ 
lem from the standpoint of clinical psychology, psychiatry, and 
individual guidance and not recognize the responsibility that educa¬ 
tors have for social and economic reform. Without adjustment of the 
social situation in the interests of individual child health, educators 
will continue to be defeated before diey can start on their growth- 
facilitation tasks with a large proportion of the child population.) 

This emphasis upon the pattern of purpose and meaning that 
grows out of individual experience throws into bold relief a mandate 
for those organizing training programs for teachers—the necessity, 
namely, of including in them far more study and experience of 
social and cultural situations. The majority of candidates for teach¬ 
ing come from the relatively stable, moral, and experience-limited 
middle classes of American society. How can they be expected to 
see the world through the eyes of children who come to them from 
other classes ? The findings of those who have been studying caste 
and class in American life are perfectly clear • both the values and the 
methods of training used for behavior training are at important 
points widely diverse for different social classes. Hence the same 
experience will be seen and felt in very different terms by an upper- 
middle class youngster, and by a lower-lower class youngster (7). 
Yet in our public schools they sit side by side, participate in the same 
activities, are expected to get the same values from these experiences. 
And teachers are likely fallaciously to refer the differences in inter¬ 
est, insight, and power displayed by the two to inherited biological 
characteristics rather than to social conditioning 
4. The fourth principle to be discussed is this: Learning is a 
matter of genesis or development. There is essential continuity to 
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learning. It may not be a logical continuity. Indeed, the fact of 
insight-sudden, flashing sensing of relationships between facts, 
ideas, processes, habits which solve problems instantaneously— 
demonstrates again and again that some children need not tread 
the long, logical, step-by-step routine which pedagogues have so 
often thought essential. And yet there is .always something preexist¬ 
ing out of which the learned act emerges. “Learning,” says Ellis 
Freeman, “is not an addition at all, but a modification in the direc¬ 
tion of refinement, precision, and elaboration of function.” In no 
sense are facts, ideas, and content to be dispensed with in our edu¬ 
cational curriculum. Children cannot learn in a vacuum. In fact, if 
learning arises, as it seems to, from the “continuous activity by 
which the organism comes into adjustment with its world,” learn¬ 
ing will depend upon the extent to which the organism is able to be 
richly and vigorously active. If the environment, including the 
school, supplies opportunities only for meager routine activity, 
learning will be thereby restricted If it provides opportunities and 
stimuli for varied endeavor, learning will be commensurately more 
extensive. 

McConnell gives a corollary of the principle of continuity of 
growth which is especially important for the student of mental 
development. He says :"Although train grow at different rates, and 
reach their maximum at different times, simultaneous, rather than 
serial development of broad mental functions is the rules' (13.40) 
In support, he discusses the development of problem-solving ability, 
once thought to be a capacity that did not appear until early adoles¬ 
cence, and cites Alpert’s (2) study of preschool children’s “reason¬ 
able” (insightful) attack upon problem situations. On his level of 
development, the child is capable of rational behavior. Quite far- 
reaching reorganization of the general school curricula may be 
justified if this corollary is acceptable No longer will it be thought 
that curricula should differ in kind for different school levels—fact 
and process drill for the lower-elementary school, problem con¬ 
sideration for the upper-elementary and secondary school Rather, 
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they will difler in degree of complexity and in form of presentation 
A basic criterion for placement of experience is its reality for the 
child at his level of development. 

It was stated earlier that there is a maturational schedule in the 
growth pattern of individual children, that structure and function 
tend to follow an orderly genetic sequence in their emergence. What 
significance has this for the student of general development? Is 
there a sequence of school activities dictated by this maturational 
schedule? Allport’s thinking on the meaning of maturation for 
personality development is typical of the kind of thinking that the 
more insightful psychologists are doing on die problem. He makes 
these observations (i: 149-150): 

If, in line with available evidence, the process of maturation is regarded 
as limited to the general ripening of somatic and nervous structures, and 
to the ripening of a few rather specific locomotor and vocal functions, it 
cannot be regarded as one of the direct fashioners of personality. . .. 
A man’s personality and career are not due primarily to what ripens with¬ 
in him but to the manner in which he lays hold of these maturing func¬ 
tions and incorporates them into what he has already learned. . . . 

Maturation contributes to the development of personality by bringing 
out every inherited feature. . . . They (these maturational features) con¬ 
tribute to the formation of personal dispositions, but their influence must 
be combined with the demands made by the environment upon the indi¬ 
vidual Goals and purposes are not inherited, unless one grants that vague 
primordial need-to-live Special interests and so-called instincts develop, 
as do traits and attitudes, through the many-sided effort of the individual 
to find a balanced position for himself in the world he has to live in. Matu¬ 
ration presents him with new internal situations to which he must adjust; 
but excepting at a rudimentary motor level it does not provide him with 
ready-made instruments for the task. 

Similarly in other fields more specialized than that of personality 
development, the fact of maturation seems to point to the impor¬ 
tance of teachers’ planning with the end in view of helping pupils to 
use their maturing powers to come to grips with their varied worlds, 
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rather than to a regimented sequence of school activities neatly fitted 
to the average maturational schedule of their classes—a quite mean¬ 
ingless concept for those interested in individual education. 

A second descnptive corollary to the genetic principle is this. 
Learning proceeds by differentiation and integration. Just as in the 
general growth field earlier explanations of development were in 
teims of the synthesis or integration of smallei elements, so it was 
in the learning field Phenomena of transfer of training were inter¬ 
preted in these terms. School programs were built up on the assump¬ 
tion that childhood education should be devoted to die memorizing 
of facts, techniques, skills—all isolated, more or less—which the 
individual would later pull together in a meaningful whole. But just 
as in the general field of thinking about general development, new 
emphasis began to be placed on the prmciple of differentiation, so a 
similar emphasis began to emerge in psychological descriptions of 
learning. The child or animal was seen to develop broad patterns 
of orientation to the whole situation first, detailed knowledge of 
selected parts later. 

But even though particularized behavior and thought ordinarily 
arise in this way, yet it is obvious that after these responses have 
emerged, the organism has power to integrate them into new and 
more complex patterns. Especially does this seem to be the case in 
the more advanced stages of learning. Many acts of skill seem to 
involve the election of already formed reactions and their reorgani¬ 
zation, perhaps with othei responses, into new ones In the same 
way, the development of concepts—ideas and their relationships— 
while it may often include refinement of ideas (individuation) 
within a broad classification already determined upon, may also 
demand reaching out for and including within the classification 
items not previously seen by the individual as related to the classifi¬ 
cation at all (integration). 

5. The final principle to be stated here is a summary principle 
Learning comes about essentially through a reorganization of ex- 
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penence and behavior. In a sense this "principle” is a definition 
Learning is essentially reorganization of experience and earlier pat¬ 
terns of behavior in. terms of adjustment to new conditions which 
confront the individual. All of the discussion that precedes is both 
background and documentation of this principle. One additional 
generalization may be made: Human learning is immensely facili¬ 
tated by the meaningful symbolization of experience. An illustra¬ 
tion will throw light on the two emphases of that observation—an 
emphasis upon experience and an emphasis upon symbolization. 

A teacher in a one-room school, in which there were children rang¬ 
ing in grade level from beginners to those almost ready to graduate 
from the eighth grade, found her little children insisting on having 
the same spelling lists and reading vocabulary additions as her 
eighth graders used. The two words “evaporation” and “crystalliza¬ 
tion” came into these lists. The little children at first found them 
impossible to spell or recognize. After a period of difficulty, she hit 
upon the expedient of showing, experimentally, what they meant 
The class made fudge together. Her testimony is that after they had 
seen evaporation, and seen and felt crystallization actually taking 
place, they had no difficulty in recognizing the words, and relatively 
little in spelling theml The symbols of their own experience had 
meaning for them, were not difficult to learn. Until the symbols 
actually summed up—stood for—their own experiences, they were 
nonsense syllables, with all the difficulty in learning that nonsense 
syllables have been shown to have in contrast to meaningful mate¬ 
rials The meaning of the principle and its codicil should be clear to 
teachers in terms of their own experience, and in terms of a de¬ 
veloped awareness of the varied experience that their children have 
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Frontier Doctor, by Urung C. Cqe. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1940, 264 pages 

This little volume is a simply written document of social change as 
viewed by a rural practitioner in the far west. Dr. Coe enters a lumber 
region ahead of the railroad. He grows and develops correlatively with 
his country As the narrative develops so do facilities Ingenuity is this 
physician’s most valued adjunct and obstacles seem only as inspirations. 

The volume is a fine document illustrative of the sociology behind 
medical practice and with the picturesque setting of Dr. Coe’s story there 
is not a dull moment Perhaps its chief asset is the simplicity of style used 
which is clear, concise, and direct, giving the entire narrative a decided 
air of verisimilitude. Some of the best sellers written by physicians do not 
merit this attribute A thoroughly worth-while contribution is this book 
and it should be both a best seller as well as an excellent social document 
of Americana. 

Living, by Thurman B. Rice. New York: Scott, Foresman and 

Company, 1940,463 pages, illustrated. 

Living is designed as a textbook and its writing combines three great 
virtues - conciseness, interesting approach, and sound biological science. 
The author has most admirably connected a technical subject to problems 
of present-day American life. These problems are presented in a practical 
way which gives us an insight into the sociology of health, personal and 
community. 

It is admirable to see a text on health handle the problem of sex hygiene 
in such a clean, frank, dignified yet practical manner The same frankness 
is to be found in the discussion of tobacco and alcohol. By its many merits 
this book deserves a large reading public who cannot help but be benefited 
by its precepts 

Amencan Democratic Thought, by Gabriel. New York: Ronald 

Press Company, 1940,466 pages. 

It is gratifying to apply to Gabriel’s book adjectives which so few con¬ 
temporary books merit—excellent and scholarly. 

The book is a sort of compendium of social thought that grew out 
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of the economic background of American life. Throughout the entire 
volume the influence of the social environment upon the political thought 
of the new Republic is emphasized. The text is admirably illuminated by 
quotation of passages from the writings on. social and political thought. 
No less valuable are Dr. Gabriel’s analyses of these passages. 

Specially illuminating is the latter part of the book which touches the 
contemporary. 

In few recent books have as much fine scholarship, excellence in style, 
and elegance of expression been in evidence. Despite the technicality of its 
subject the entire cause is so admirably handled that the reader maintains 
his interest and hopes for another volume from this capable author. 

History and Science: a Study of the Relation of Historical and Theo¬ 
retical Knowledge, by Hugh Millek. Berkeley, California: Uni¬ 
versity of California Press, 1939, x + 201 pages. 

The subtitle sets forth in effective fashion the theme of Professor 
Miller’s book. In this survey of the relation between these knowledges 
he points out how necessary the one is to the other and disposes of many 
of the ideas pievalent as to the place and contribution of theoretical knowl¬ 
edge to scientific investigation. “Theory and history are everywhere two 
complementary approaches to natural knowledge. . Theory concen¬ 
trates upon the more constant structure of fact. History concentrates upon 
the evolutionary progress of nature” (p vn) The author treats his theme 
historically, tracing this relation from the days of the ancient Greek 
thinkeis to the present, pointing out the epoch-making effect of Darwin’s 
theory of evolution on all scientific knowledge He demonstrates the close 
relationship existing between the various social sciences and their debt to 
biological science. It is a challenging and penetrating study of particular 
interest to the student of the social sciences. The book is divided into 
three parts each preceded by an introduction. In separate chapters the 
author points out the relation between history and physical science, history 
and philosophy, and history and religion He shows the weakness of dia¬ 
lectical materialism and also scores the reliance placed upon mathematical 
formulae and philosophical systems in the quest for ultimate truth. The 
book closes with an analysis of the intellectual basis of democracy, and in 
the final chaptei on the Idea of Progiess the author insists “that the eight¬ 
eenth century was not altogether mistaken when it defined progress 
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as a law of nature” (p, 19/)), "Faith in the goodness of things is the nerve 
of progress because it is the condition of all continuance and existence” 

(P* 193 )- 

ln Old Southampton, by Abigail Fithian Halsey, with a foreword 
by Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940,144 pages. 

This book by a descendant of one of the original settlers is a continua¬ 
tion of the work of the author’s sister who was histoi ian of the town from 
1923 to 1932, The “stories,” as they are characterized, describe the found¬ 
ing of the settlement and such aspects of its life in Colonial days as the 
streets, the early church, the laws, and schools Taken together they pre¬ 
sent an interesting picture of the activities of the early settlers The identifi¬ 
cation of many of the points of interest with the present divisions ot 
Long Island is made easy by map, text, and pictorial illustration. The 
influence of the larger divisions of which Southampton was a pai t may be 
readily grasped as well as the extent to which Southampton history mir¬ 
rors the life of early America. 
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EDITORIAL 

As this editorial is being written, the ominous clouds of war are 
rolling in upon us across the broad Pacific and the narrower At¬ 
lantic. A defense program, too long delayed, is speeding into high 
gear as the Congress approves a supplementary defense measure of 
a billion and a half dollars, bringing the total appropriated in this 
session to twelve billion, not including the more than four billion 
for a two-ocean navy. And we are told further huge appropriations 
will be necessary! 

The reality of the danger was even more vividly brought home 
to us in the recent recommendations of the Secretary of War regard¬ 
ing air-raid precautions. He advised manufacturers constructing 
new industrial plants for vital defense materials to select sites where 
the terrain would afford protection from air attacks, to bombproof 
essential communication lines and storage facilities, and to equip 
all new buildings with means for a complete blackout without inter¬ 
rupting production. Plans have been submitted for construction of 
air-raid shelters for the civilian population. The past no longer gives 
direction to the present as sixteen million men register for service, 
of whom almost a million will swell the standing army to more than 
two million. 

Peace for the Americas is in the balance as at no time since 1917! 

At such a time, it seems almost futile to continue the publication 
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of articles not specifically related to the one pressing problem of 
every American: Can we avoid being sucked into the hideous mael¬ 
strom of war and maintain our national honor ? 

It is, however, at just such a time more than at any other that 
sanity and calm judgment are essential; that we need to face real¬ 
istically those aspects of our internal life which tend to foster divi¬ 
sion and abet antagonisms; that we need to reappraise the means 
for the development of integrated personality; and that we should 
reevaluate die entire educational program that both youth and adults 
may be imbued with a deep and abiding conviction that democracy 
is more than a dieory, that it is, rather, a vital, living reality seeking 
ever the common good of all in a free society of free men. 

Francis J. Brown 
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assimilation and the minority problem 

GERHART H SAENGER 

Our troubled times have left only rare spots where a person is 
taken for what he is, welcomed with all his peculiarities, his reli¬ 
gious and his national characteristics. Elsewhere, wherever we turn, 
we hear the cry for national, racial, or cultural unity. The demand 
of the hour is to conform or to die Men and women in all countries, 
with gradual but significant differences between the dictatorships 
and the democracies, are judged no longer for their value as individ¬ 
uals but according to their ability to conform with the ways of the 
majority or the dominant group in their respective homes. Those 
who happen to be different in their language, the color of their skin, 
the form of their heads, in their behavior, or religion are taken as 
potential or real enemies There is also a belief, or at least a suspicion, 
that such differences in people are accompanied by essential differ¬ 
ences in character and intelligence which make it difficult, if not 
impossible, for such “outsiders” to conform. In fact, their very ex¬ 
istence may be regarded as a threat to the welfare of the group with 
whom fate has placed them. Such beliefs, discredited again and 
again by serious scientists, are by no means a product of our tur¬ 
bulent times. They are always latent, and only intensified during 
periods of great unrest. 

The psychologist and the social scientist have to reckon with this 
fact It is useless to point to die essential equality of all men, to as¬ 
sume tolerance and the enjoyment rather than the fear of difference, 
and that personality is a product of education. In times of stress we 
do not act rationally. We search for emotional security. Our fears 
react against that which is strange, incomprehensible, and therefore 
dangerous In the middle ages, the populace, scourged by famine 
and pestilence, burned witches. In our time, when economic troubles 
and war press on us, we turn against minorities. But as the burning 
of witches solved nothing, neither can the suppression of minorities 
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bring about peace and economic stability. Our problem is then 
how can this minority question be solved as far as human nature is 
concerned ? 

The simplest way of dealing with a minority might be to extermi¬ 
nate it altogether, a practice not unknown in ancient and modern 
times. Such a solution is based on the belief that the minority cannot 
be assimilated, or is an obstacle in the path of the majority, which 
has the conviction that the culture of its victims is inferior and not 
worthy of existence. 

Others believe that where people of different origins live together 
they should attempt to form a common culture. New arrivals should 
strive to conform to the social pattern already established, making 
their own contribution to it. Another word for this process is the 
“melting pot.” There are, particularly in the United States, many 
who think that the second solution of the minority problem would 
be the most ideal. 

Still others believe, on the contrary, that every culture has a right 
to exist and that as many cultural forms as possible should be pre¬ 
served. As variety is the spice of life, all cultures should be preserved 
and work in common. The author will not disagree with this ideal. 
But as a psychologist, he has considerable doubt as to whether it is 
practicable. 

Consider, for example, the way in which we choose our friends, 
with what groups we mingle, which groups we shun. As children 
our friends are those boys or girls who go with us to school or 
church, whose parents know our parents, who live around the cor¬ 
ner. Already at this age a selection in our acquaintances is made, as 
our parents will probably know people who have the same interests 
and perhaps come from the same place. They may admonish us not 
to play with certain children and in a subtle way impress on us their 
own choice and prejudices. 

As life goes on, the influences of parents, church, school, of com¬ 
mon interests, and growing prejudices will make for the formation 
of groups who share certain common factors* Within all these 
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groups strong ties will be formed, and people judged according to 
their conformity with the standards of the “we” group. We consider 
ourselves the “right people” and learn to conceive of onr ways as die 
'‘correct and right” way to live. 

We love that which we know; the unfamiliar puts us into a world 
of latent fears and surprises. The person who is different is known 
to us only in so far as he is different. We are not familiar widi his 
struggle and do not feel with him. Moreover, in the conviction of 
our own standards, manners, and behavior, we experience him as 
a deviation from something which we regard as essentially right. 
A person who is dressed differently may induce the remark that he 
looks like a Bohemian or a criminal. 

In times of political and social unrest the “different” group be¬ 
comes the focal point of criticism and attack. The vast complexity 
of modern life makes it more difficult for many of us to understand 
the causes of prosperity and depression. Growing specialization con¬ 
fines 11s to a small segment of life, part of a great economic structure 
which we do not understand. Our most pressing problem is inse¬ 
curity and the suspicion that somebody must be responsible for those 
things which work against us. We cling to our familiar associations 
and soon grow to blame the stranger. 

For the American in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
especially, an immigrant from Italy or Ireland who worked for 
lower wages was the danger. As no one knew the employer who 
exploited the ignorance of die newcomers, it did not take long to 
identify the man who spoiled wages with the immigrant and the 
immigrant with die Italian or Irishman. Those who suffered from 
economic competition thus learned to hate the intruder whom they 
identified by his looks and his language. A similar phenomenon can 
be observed in present-day Harlem, where race hatred against die 
Jews develops as they are frequently the agents who collect the rent 
and thus seem to exploit die people. The man who owns the house 
ai?d who holds the mortgage very seldom comes into the picture. 

Such condemnation is never made if we are in close contact and 
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on familiar terms with individuals of a certain group We may be 
convinced that Mr Smith living in our street and belonging to the 
same church is a crook, but only if there is sufficient evidence. We 
have known him all our life, we went to school with him, his chil¬ 
dren play with our children. If he failed and committed a crime, we 
would be sure that only exceptional circumstances drove him to it. 
He is an exception and not the rule. 

This certainly is different in regard to members of groups un¬ 
familiar to us If they are failures, we are only too ready to general¬ 
ize. Attacks on individual Catholics, Jews, Irish, Negroes are usually 
based on evidence which we “saw with our own eyes. 51 The misbe¬ 
havior of one individual is then enough to condemn the whole 
group After the generalization condemning the minority has been 
made, it is a natural consequence and tendency, interpreted almost 
as an act of self-preservation, to exclude them A superficial devi¬ 
ation from what we regard as normal will be exaggerated to the 
status of a danger or a threat. The Negro who attacked a white 
woman is assumed to be typical of all Negroes. The white man who 
attacked a Negro woman is considered only an exceptional and rare 
criminal 

This tendency to generalize, to make distinct groups the object 
of antagonistic feelings on the basis of one or two objectionable 
examples is an unfortunate, but deep-seated habit in the large ma¬ 
jority of people. It is this which renders the living together of differ¬ 
ent cultural groups so difficult. Wherein lies a solution P 

A basic solution, which would eliminate the constantly reoccur- 
ring conflicts and misunderstandings, must be found in a process of 
assimilation or gradual merging of the groups into a homogeneous 
society. However, numerous obstacles to assimilation are presented 
just by the same social and economic situation which calls for 
assimilation. 

The success of assimilation depends upon the existence of a cer¬ 
tain spirit of cooperation and open-mindedness in the community, 
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which more often than not is lacking to a considerable degree. To 
give some rather trivial examples of obstacles to such a spirit on the 
emotional plane: A school teacher who has been educated in New 
England standards of decorum will reprimand an Italian child for 
his high spirits and an Irish boy for his pugnaciousness by pointing 
out that, “Nice people don’t act that way, you should give up your 
‘foreign’ manners.” Here, the parents are implicitly criticized and 
will inevitably take exception to the teacher’s discipline, while the 
child will be torn between two opposing audiorities. 

Such a situation is common enough where children are con¬ 
cerned. If a child repeatedly reprimanded for bad habits is made to 
feel inferior and unwelcome by his parents until his behavior is im¬ 
proved, the same problem arises within the family. The child will 
become strongly antagonistic toward us, if at the same time little is 
done to correct him in a constructive and sympathetic way. He will 
tend to persist in his own conduct and seek the company of similarly 
treated children in the neighborhood. He may also become aggres¬ 
sive, tend to defend himself Children so treated will not only hate 
their parents, but everything diey stand for. The parents in their 
turn will finally become convinced that their child is incorngable, 
in short, a problem child. 

This is precisely the situation which faces mature members of a 
minority group who, in a sense, is the “problem child” of society. 
Frequently, they are not taught the customs of the dominant group 
in a sympathetic way, but are criticized and insulted for their in¬ 
ability to be like the crowd. Their inevitable discomfiture and the 
consequent emergence of defense reactions lead to further accusa¬ 
tions of aggressiveness, sullenness, obstinacy, and inability to adjust. 

In tliis way, an open attack on the minority usually creates a vio¬ 
lent reaction and met eases the internal cohesion and the conse¬ 
quent isolation of the minoiity group The strong discrimination 
against Dutch Protestants in the Renaissance led to their adoption 
of the discriminating term Geuse as an honorable title and to a dis- 
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trust and hostility against everybody who was Catholic. The result 
of discrimination is thus a reassurance of the minority and leads to 
a definite disinclination on their part to adopt the ways of the ma¬ 
jority. It leads to stronger group solidarity and self-appreciation, 
forces which work against assimilation. The French Negro who is 
not discriminated against is much more assimilated than the Ameri¬ 
can Negro. South America, where race discrimination, whether on 
social or economic grounds, is much less pronounced than in the 
United States is much nearer the state of the “melting pot.” 

Assimilation depends also on the lessening of economic discrimi¬ 
nation. In a society which works under the ideal of free competition 
an additional obstacle lies in the way of the minority competitor. He 
has to work harder in order to achieve the same degree of security 
and must therefore know more and be more efficient. As a result, 
he may be called thrifty, overambitious, greedy, intellectual, ruth¬ 
less, or aggressive. This accusation is aggravated where the minority 
member may be tempted to use dishonest means in order to meet 
competition. The average person will notice die facts but not the 
reasons. From the minority point of view die usage of such means 
may be a matter of survival, the necessity to feed his family, and may 
be interpreted as a vindication against ruthless discrimination and 
oppression. 

The Negro, Italian, Jew, or Chinese who does not get a certain 
job because of his race or religion will seldom respect the people 
who reject him. He may identify such folk widi the dominating 
political system, in which case his objections will take the form of 
revolutionary thought and activity. Hence the notion arises that 
members of minority groups are more subject to fascist or com¬ 
munistic beliefs than others. 

Discrimination against individuals or groups may lead to inferi¬ 
ority feelings which are then overcompensated for by a feeling of 
importance and superiority. The office clerk who during die whole 
day follows orders may be an almost unbearable tyrant at home The 
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man who was a failure all his life and was maltreated by everybody 
becomes the paranoic who believes he is Napoleon. This feeling, 
however, is never complete; the conviction of superiority is never 
genuine but more or less consciously mixed with a tinge of the old 
inferiority which is constantly suppressed. Napoleon was not of¬ 
fended if somebody questioned his competence and superiority. The 
pseudo-Napoleons in our mental asylums are exceedingly sensitive 
to any intrusion or doubt of their superiority. 

This relation repeats itself frequently in the social intercourse be¬ 
tween members of majorities and minorities. The conviction of the 
superiority or equality of the minority member is a defensive atti¬ 
tude, highly vulnerable. Within a society which attaches different 
prestige values to different vocations this often leads to a compulsive 
drive on the part of die discriminated individuals to get into the 
positions which have most prestige. Contrary to ordinary behavior, 
a vocation will then not be chosen for its own sake alone but as a 
means of asserting one’s own superiority. 

We finally have to emphasize diat the lessening of business dis¬ 
crimination is not enough to achieve assimilation. As long as we 
read in American newspapers the term “restricted residential area,” 
as long as Negroes have to live in certain quarters of the town, and 
clubs all over the world exclude members of certam races and reli¬ 
gions, assimilation will be difficult. Men are gregarious and crave 
for company. Excluded here or there, they will stick together for 
mutual support in the search of a friendly atmosphere. As long as 
people build social barriers into dieir lives assimilation will be slow 
Yet, in a world of barriers and competition, ruled by propaganda 
and emotions rather than facts and reason, assimilation seems the 
only if second best solution to die minority problem. And there 
must be a solution—as the conflict cannot continue without human 
wastage and economic chaos for all parties concerned. Assimilation 
can only proceed by proper education—of the majority as well as 
of the minority. We have to learn why the individual in distress 
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acts as he does, to look behind his seemingly strange behavior. We 
must view the acts of the member of a minority in terms of his own 
culture—often confused by adjustments and obstacles which are be¬ 
yond our imagination to understand. 

The United States with its amazing variety of creeds and nation¬ 
alities, races and religions can continue to function as a democracy 
only if this problem receives constant and intelligent attention. 
With a shrinking economic sphere and the continued threat to se¬ 
curity from within and without the strains will be greater Minority 
groups need not and must not be the modem ‘witches of Salem.” 



THE TEACHING OF DEMOCRACY 


JAMES L. MacKAY 

Cleveland High School, St, Louts, Mt now i 

One of the largei cities of the country has lecently installed a new 
superintendent of schools. The first public demand made upon him 
was to teach democracy in the schools. The demand was made in 
much die same spirit that a gioup might demand that modeling 
clay be introduced into the primary grades. Apparently all the 
superintendent had to do was to order a carload of democracy and 
see that it was distributed to the schools for use on the opening day 

The teaching of demociacy presents five major aspects: 

i. Teaching about democracy—what it is, how it operates, how it 
compares with other systems, particularly totalitarianism 

2 Developing the character traits and ideals necessary to the 
growth of a truly democratic society. 

3. Modifying the administration, classroom procedure, and cur¬ 
riculum so as to make for a more democratic spirit in the schools. 

4 Development of leadership—possibly on the part of the school, 
for influencing the community controls which have an educational 
influence. The school cannot effectively teach democracy unless the 
out-of-school controls are influenced in that direction 

5 Social research to keep the schools and the public informed of 
facts so as to combat propaganda and give the teachers and pupils a 
reliable source of information 

While I shall discuss these as sepai ate items, I recognize that 
they are so interrelated as to be interdependent and that one can¬ 
not develop without like development on the pai t of the others. 

'll'ACHING ABOUT DEMOCRACY 

Teaching about demociacy should really occiu after demociacy 
has been practised foi many years, after trails and ideals consistent 
with democracy have been developed The clanger and ineffective- 
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ness of trying to set up an intellectual ideal first and then develop¬ 
ing activities consistent with it, instead of developing the activities 
and then establishing the ideal, is discussed more in traits and ideals. 

Student councils, self-governing clubs, straw votes, etc., are legiti¬ 
mate tools for the teaching of the forms of democracy. Very few 
schools have been able to use these to their fullest possibilities be¬ 
cause of the autocratic setup of the school system. The school is not 
permitted to help students make mistakes. The public would never 
understand that it takes a wiser administrator to help children make 
and correct mistakes than it does to prevent children from making 
mistakes. With die setup discussed in the section on modifying the 
school these tools would become much more effective. 

The relationship of democracy as a political system and democ¬ 
racy as a philosophy of life must be established. At the present time 
too much of the schools’ time is devoted to the forms of a democratic 
state to the exclusion of the spirit of a democratic society. Teachers 
cannot develop a conviction for democracy by words alone; they 
must make it a part of themselves and of the atmosphere of die 
classroom. They must understand that democracy is social control 
in which the good of the individual and of the group or state pro¬ 
gress simultaneously; totalitarianism is personal control subordi¬ 
nating the individual to the state. 

DEVELOPING TRAITS AND IDEALS CONSISTENT WITH DEMOCRACY 

Democracy as a way of life is based upon the day-to-day activities 
of die people, not upon the lip service diey render to stereotypes. 
Most “moral teaching” or “character education” has put die cart 
before the horse. In most cases it has been started with certain ideals 
which through stones, biographies, games, and other devices the 
teacher has attempted to get “into the minds” of the pupils. Instead, 
character education should start with activities which are a part of 
democratic living, developing these activities into habits, emotional¬ 
izing them into traits, and integrating them into ideals. 
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In the following article by H S. Tuttle, “Prescription for Integ¬ 
rity,” the psychological basis for the development of character has 
been analyzed in its progressive stages: activities, traits, ideals. 

Sociologically, I would thus state the development of ideals: In 
the home and neighborhood the child is surrounded with physical 
and mental stimuli to which he is constantly reacting. These re¬ 
actions are developing into habits and taking on emotional connota¬ 
tions which are changing them into traits. Through the home 
discussion of the neighborhood scandal, fathers’ industrial prob¬ 
lems, brothers’ school problems; through discussions on the corner 
and on the lot, these traits are being consolidated into ideals. The 
child comes to school with these ideals and is presented with a set 
of ready-made ideas which are at variance with them The ideals 
are his, the ideas belong to the school. Ideals can only be changed by 
changing the activities, mental or physical, and the accompanying 
emotions and then die ideals themselves. 

For the school to do this effectively without systematically influ¬ 
encing the out-of-school habit-forming agencies is well-nigh im¬ 
possible. The school can develop certain desirable habits and, 
through story and biography, extend them vicariously and then 
integrate them into an “intellectual ideal.” The chances for their 
carry-over to out-of-school situations are very small. 

Personal ideals can only originate in personal activities. The 
school can only integrate traits into ideals when it deals with die 
actual traits of die children. The school is the logical place in which 
the children should be helped to understand their own traits and 
to select those which should be integrated into ideals 

MODIFYING SCHOOL PROCEDURES TO MAKE A 
DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT POSSIBLE 

There are diree phases of school procedure that still militate, to 
too great a degree, against democracy: the administration, the usual 
classroom procedure, and die curriculum, the last two particularly 
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in the secondary school. If pupils are to develop responsibility for 
doing anything besides following instructions; if teachers aie to 
develop responsibility for anything more than carrying out orders; 
if principals are to develop educational responsibility, each must 
have some part in saying what shall be done and how it shall be 
done And so on through the superintendent and school board to 
the patrons of the schools, the parents of the children. 

No one group or individual should be in a position to dictate. The 
teachers and administrators of the schools of our country are, prob¬ 
ably, the largest organized group of intelligent, well-trained, and 
socially oriented minds in the world. If they cannot operate on a 
democratic basis what is the use of trying to teach democracy to 
the average public ? If tire schools need dictators, so does the coun¬ 
try 1 Leadership? Yes, inspired leadership! Discipline? Yes, strict 
discipline, but socially controlled! The good of the system? Yes, 
but also the sanctity of the individual pupil, teacher, and administra¬ 
tor. In a truly democratic society the problem of education is prima¬ 
rily the problem of the individual. 

Classroom procedure has been hinted at above for the teacher is 
the administrator of the classroom. The above statement that each 
pupil has his own problem does not mean that a teacher will have 
forty-five individual activities going on in the room. Much of the 
activity of childhood is assimilating the cultural heritage. To a very 
large extent these activities are in response to group needs How¬ 
ever, underneath these group needs there is an individual need of 
which the teacher ought to be aware; with Susie it may be a nutri¬ 
tional need, with Johnnie, a need of love and security, with Tommy, 
a need for a different medium of self ■•expression. If the school can 
do anything to change traits and so the ideals, it is through helping 
the individual compensate for the unfavorable emotional upsets 
acquired outside of school. Instead, the school frequently unwit¬ 
tingly strengthens these traits or causes new unfavorable traits to 
develop through ignorance of tire individual problems. 
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In the high school the classroom problem is particularly acute. 
In the first place, all pupils are expected to cover more or less the 
same amount and type of subject matter The printed course of 
study is rigid enough but actual practice makes the program even 
more rigid Secondly, teachers are hired as subject-matter experts 
rather than as guides in adolescent development. Thirdly, no one 
has enough time to get acquainted with the individual children and 
their problems. Secondary classes are full of human tragedy but the 
school goes blithely on teaching the structure and functioning of 
the frog or the declension of the Latin verb The problem of the 
classroom leads directly into the problem of the curriculum. 

In the elementary school the principal can do much under the 
existing curriculum to meet the needs of his particular community, 
if he knows those needs. The same can be said for the individual 
teacher meeting the needs of the individual pupils in her room. 
Progressive leadership can make democratic education effective 
in at least the first six grades without any radical change. 

In the secondary schools the majority of the pupils are forced 
into courses which mean little to them. They are convinced that 
they need a diploma to get a job; they frequently have little interest 
in the type of education that we offer History and literature? Yes, 
but it should be of an inspirational type to develop favorable atti¬ 
tudes rather than of the purely informative type which develops 
unfavorable attitudes in both the unresponsive pupil and the over- 
insistent teacher. Science and mathematics ? Yes, but it should be 
of a type which interprets the environment rather than the highly 
systematized type adapted to advanced students on the adult level. 

There are some pupils in the secondary school who enjoy and 
profit by the present type of subject matter but most of the second¬ 
ary population is in school because industry will not give them a 
place. Their emotional urges are very much the same as were those 
of pioneer youth of corresponding age tb ey wish to be independent, 
they wish to earn their own living, to look forward to marriage and 
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setting up homes of their own. Their biological and social urges do 
not find a satisfactory oudet in our present setup. With a guidance 
and research program in every school, and tire privilege of experi¬ 
mentation, much could be done to meet these problems. 

With continuous guidance, the student would have a part in de¬ 
termining the program; with a flexible program and the privilege 
of experimentation die teacher and principal would have a part in 
developing the program and in meeting the need of the individual 
child, and there would then be a basis for democratic procedure. 
Democracy cannot come from the top. 

SCHOOL LEADERSHIP IN THE COMMUNITY 

While the school is the institution set up by the community 
to ensure the formal education of the young, die community it¬ 
self, through die home, die neighborhood, the press, the radio, 
the churches, the social agencies, the labor unions, die industries, 
through all of its component parts is educating the young at all 
times This community education is often without guidance or 
coordination and frequently at variance with the traits and ideals 
upon which democracy must rest. With the young people sur¬ 
rounded by race discrimination, capital and labor conflict, and com¬ 
petition among religious groups, how are the schools effectively to 
establish faith in social control, faith in e plunbus unum? 

Since the formal education which the school is called upon to 
give to the youth of the country has been extended to include “de¬ 
mocracy,” it devolves upon the school to exert a leadership in the 
coordination and direction of those influences which are militating 
against the fulfillment of the demands of the community. This 
leadership must be democratic. It cannot go beyond the ideals of 
die community, but it can raise diose ideals School people cannot 
sit in their iyory towers and direct from above. Leadership implies 
followers who imply confidence in individuals and institutions. 

To convince the public, and particularly the parents of the pupils, 
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that the schools are more concerned with the individual develop¬ 
ment of children than they are with compliance with superimposed 
school tasks is the first and most obvious means of establishing con¬ 
fidence. To send for a mother to discuss the inattention of her son 
or daughter when they do not know where the next meal is coming 
from makes her feel that school people do not understand the first 
principals of human welfare. The schools cannot generate confi¬ 
dence while they concentrate on symptoms in the midst of an epi¬ 
demic. This consideration of the individual is a fundamental of 
democracy and of the confidence of the public in the schools. 

A second method of establishing leadership is that of gaining the 
confidence of the other social agencies of the city or of the particular 
school districts and eventually of coordinating their efforts. While 
much has been done through community councils, the schools are 
missing a tremendous opportunity to make their work more effec¬ 
tive through closer cooperation with the Boy and Girl Scouts, the 
Y’s, and other character-building and activity organizations. The 
churches will come together better through their common interest 
in children than through other aspects of their work. The welfare 
agencies are more than willing to work with the schools for the 
welfare of the children. This cooperation can be extended when 
the school program becomes more flexible and more concerned 
with the individual. The school can become a major agency in the 
coordination of the community activities, first for the children and 
then for the adults. 

Industry, both capital and labor, is a dominating influence in 
present-day communities. The schools have had to take over the 
training and guidance program formerly performed by industry. 
There is more or less mutual and thoroughly futile incrimination 
between the schools and industry. Both institutions want the same 
thing: successful and rapid adjustment of new workers to their 
jobs. Outside of the trade schools there has been practically no 
attempt at a mutual understanding. Out of nine white secondary 
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schools, in a given city, one is a vocational school and yet more than 
ninety per cent of their pupils go directly from the secondary school 
into industry. I do not imply that they should have nine vocational 
schools but I do imply that guidance and training for initial ad¬ 
justment to industry should be a major objective of the regular 
secondary school. Industry has difficult problems which the schools 
could alleviate to some extent if they understood them better and 
had a more flexible program On the other hand, the schools face 
difficult problems in preparing pupils for entrance into industry and 
these could be somewhat alleviated if industry understood them and 
cooperated The need for closer cooperation has been forcefully 
demonstrated by the “bottlenecks” of the expanding national de¬ 
fense production. Fortunately, both industry and the schools have 
responded wholeheartedly in the development of a cooperative 
program. 

The schools cannot teach the ideals of democracy or any other set 
of ideals which are contrary to the mores of the community Every 
American community pays lip service to the ideals of democracy 
but the life of the community may at times belie diem The teaching 
of democracy must extend to all phases of American life if it is to be 
effective, and in accomplishing this end the schools must exert a 
greater leadership in the community. 

SOCIAL RESEARCH 

Pure democracy functions m those situations which are so simple 
that all members know the facts of the community and are able 
properly to interpret them. As communities grow more complex, 
facts are more difficult to establish and their intricate relationships 
become more difficult to interpret Since the schools are to teach 
democracy, they have a twofold responsibility in regard to facts: 
first, the school must have unbiased facts to present to its students 
in order diat they may make judgments adequate for democratic 
living; second, both teachers and pupils must develop a technique 
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for determining such facts and for properly evaluating and inter¬ 
preting them in terms of individual and community welfare 

This entails research. Research simply means the gathering of 
sufficient accurate data that an adequate conclusion can be drawn. 
Research is an attitude and a technique which can be applied from 
the kindergarten throughout school life and on into professional, 
industrial, and political life. It is another term for the scientific 
process. 

In the kindergarten and elementary school research can dominate 
the type of thinking called for in all activities, although there is 
danger that the development of the process may become an end in it¬ 
self instead of a means of solving actual problems. Reflective think¬ 
ing demands adequate data and the complexity of the data will 
vary with the problem the child is facing. A young child will take 
most of its data on faith and, unless the source of the data is within 
the comprehension of the child, that faith should not be disturbed. 
The solution of problems should be on a reflective basis. 

In the secondary school, and particularly in die upper years, more 
complex facts dealing with controversial issues will be used Contro¬ 
versial issues may involve contrary opinions but there are no such 
things as “contrary facts.” Facts may be differently interpreted but 
facts cannot be controverted. The juggling of facts to bring about 
preconceived or prejudiced opinions will not lead to confidence or 
scientific thinking. If the schools are to develop democracy, they 
must develop the ideal of unprejudiced thinking about social prob¬ 
lems The great bulwark of democracy is facts. 

To what extent can secondary-school pupils do original research 
in social problems ? Just as with the kindergarten pupils the problem 
must be within their powers of comprehension and solution at each 
level of development. There are many problems within the high 
school itself which the pupils could solve through research Most 
educational research is within the comprehension of high-school 
pupils under expert guidance, but the schools should not conduct 
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research unless they are willing to accept the findings. If democracy 
is to function, all must be prepared to adjust themselves to demon¬ 
strated facts. Students are constantly challenging the value of cer¬ 
tain school procedures. Are the school people willing to subject these 
procedures to research? The students would be most readily con¬ 
vinced of their error if the research showed values of which they 
were not cognizant. Can as much be said for the school adults if die 
research showed contrary results? Togedier pupils, teachers, and 
administrators can develop intellectual honesty and democracy 
Some very objective problems outside of the school may be sub¬ 
jected to research on the secondary-school level. The relationship of 
playgrounds to delinquency, the relationship of health and mortal¬ 
ity to housing conditions, in fact most social relationships which can 
be adequately determined from secondary sources can be studied by 
secondary-school students. The technique of gathering original data 
has to be learned and is probably beyond the ability of most second¬ 
ary students, but the habit of referring to published reports and 
properly interpreting them is a type of research which every citizen 
ought to develop in a democracy. 

In highly controversial issues or issues involving the activities or 
integrity of public persons, the data presented to pupils must be 
absolutely factual and unbiased. Research is not trying to condemn 
or commend, it is trying to find die trudi so as to provide a basis 
for action. The consideration of this type of data is within the prov¬ 
ince of the secondary group and unless they learn to consider it in 
high school how will they adequately consider it as citizens of an 
adult democracy ? 

The gathering of social data from original sources is the work of 
adults who have been trained for that work. The schools need that 
data for the proper teaching of democracy. Participation in the 
gathering of that data will do much to enable the teachers properly 
to evaluate and interpret it and will raise them in die estimation 
of their students and the public in general. Too long have school 
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people spoken as ones having authority when all their authority 
was secondhand and related to things long past I If die schools are 
to have the confidence of the public and to have their influence 
effective with bodi children and adults, diey must become authori¬ 
ties in dieir own right. 

The types of problems which are calling for solution or descrip¬ 
tion are innumerable: case histories of individual pupils; recrea¬ 
tional facilities of a school district; reading habits of the families; 
housing conditions; health and mortality; health facilities; welfare 
agencies’ activities within a district; methods of coordination be¬ 
tween school and scouts; educational desires of adolescents; voca¬ 
tional opportunities for beginners; prevocational training for 
beginners; and cooperative plan for industrial training. 

The problems suggested above are all closely related to the school 
and would result in adjustment of die school to the conditions 
found. Many of them would extend beyond the school and suggest 
activities on the part of other agencies. Few of them would bring 
the schools into conflict with any other group or institution. There is 
plenty of social good to be done in which the school could assume 
leadership by doing the research necessary properly to define the 
problem. After being established as an unbiased research agency, 
the breadth of problems to be studied would know no limits Many 
problems would originate in the discussions of the social-studies 
classes of die secondary schools and would become proper subjects 
of study by die adults supplying reliable data to their classes, such as: 
the place of the adolescent in the judicial system; the local courts 
and the police department; labor disputes; the operation of the 
primary election in the local situation; biographies and stands of 
local candidates; and local civil service. 

These problems are the types of problems which the average 
citizen finds of interest but about which there is no reliable data. 
We are so deluged with propaganda that we do not trust any pub¬ 
lished information. For the teachers to establish diemselves as an 
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unbiased research agency might at first cause some criticism until 
they had. demonstrated that they were concerned only with thor¬ 
oughly established facts, and, as far as humanly possible, were above 
personal prejudice and outside influence. The teaching corps of a 
city is so large and represents so many different points of view, and 
is so well educated diat they could keep themselves clear of such 
criticism if they were properly organized for die work. 

To teach democracy there must be a source of unbiased facts on 
current, local situations. Democracy is not something that happened 
in 1789. It is not something to be taught from textbooks It is hap¬ 
pening here and now. Democracy is a dynamic, progressive activity 
and to teach it we must be in the midst of it. 

SUMMARY 

To teach democracy the thinking of the school, pupils, teachers, 
and administrators must be on a reflective basis. The program must 
be sufficiently flexible to permit experimentation as a part of the 
reflective process. There must be sources of data at all levels to make 
reflective thinking on ever broadening planes adequate. In order to 
avoid conflicts in die personalides of the pupils, the entire com¬ 
munity must be helped to think along reflective lines, using ade¬ 
quate data. This will mean a new and higher type of social 
leadership than our country has ever before seen. 

The job cannot be done in a clay nor in a year nor in a century. It 
cannot be accomplished by edict nor developed in “ivory towers” to 
be suddenly released upon an admiring and expectant public. As 
social conditions change and develop, so democracy will have to 
change and develop This leadership cannot become static, it can 
never rest, it must go “on and on and on ” It can begin now in every 
classroom where teacher and administrator understand the prob¬ 
lem, It can begin in every secondary school where they do more 
than lip service to guidance. It can develop gradually but steadily 
and democratically. 



PRESCRIPTION FOR INTEGRITY 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 

College of the City of New Yor £ 

In a day when the worth of personality needs increasing empha¬ 
sis, confusing attacks and insinuations from the laboratories are 
challenging the very fact of character. Integrity appears as a strange 
face to a scientific generation. 

That the barrage is without malice or conspiracy appears from the 
lack of coordinated attack. Each negative implication springs inde¬ 
pendently out of the soil of objective science. The total effect, how¬ 
ever, is serious for the preservation of human values. 

The result is as unnecessary as it is disastrous. For neither in par¬ 
ticular nor in toto does sound scientific method challenge the fact of 
personality. Not one of the damaging assumptions, when closely 
examined, proves logically to deny any of the highest values found 
in consistent character. Indeed, the process of integration itself finds 
support and explanation in the very science that first attacked it. 

There was the attack of behaviorism: science must be objective. 
Only overt acts can be studied objectively. Out of such objective 
study came the amazing logic: we started by examining only objec¬ 
tive data; from that data we find no evidence that personality is a 
reality; we conclude that it is a senseless self-deception 1 The fallacy 
was quickly detected, but damage had been done. Science had 
“proved” the nothingness of personality. 

More incidental was the discovery that motives are specific. Speak 
not of truthfulness; speak only of truthful statements. Expect not 
honesty; be content with honest choices. To be sure, the chief studies 
which proved that choices are specific were made with children; 
and the authors asserted that the evidence in no way indicated that 
higher integration of conduct was impossible. 1 Still the impression 

1 Hugh Hartshorns, Mark A Way, Frank K Shuttleworth, Studies in the Organization of 
Character (New York. Columbia University Press, 1928-1030), p, 359. 
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was afoot and has traveled far. Any talk of integrated personality 
must be but the wishful thinking of some idealist who has outlived 
his dayl 

“No transfer of training” is a slogan which also tends to throw 
out of court any effort to justify integration of personality. The 
slogan emerged from careful studies of specific habits and of the or¬ 
ganization of specific data, in no way involving integration of values. 
That every habit and idea must be gained at its own price in mental 
effort was the original, precise denial of transfer. But at first glance 
integration looks like transfer, and, without a second glance, is by 
many discarded. 

The first encouragement comes from that practical army of psy¬ 
chologists and educators whose primary concern is mental health 
and happiness. The tragedy to be avoided, they insist, is disintegra¬ 
tion of personality. The child is certainly not at birth an integrated 
person, and before disintegration can occur there must be integra¬ 
tion 

In practice these zealous workers for the happiness of children 
actually provide the conditions for integration. They seldom refer to 
the label, but they plan well for the process. So their program con¬ 
stitutes an excellent laboratory for study, and patient observation of 
healthy growing children offers further light. By comparison of 
well-established particulars the picture becomes clearer. Altogether 
there is cumulative evidence that integration of personality is a 
process as real as any chemical change observable in the laboratory. 

Imagine a child who has never heard the word “flower” visiting 
a garden. First she is shown a bed of violets and is told the name— 
violets. She picks a blossom, smells it, touches it to her face, looks at 
it. The deep color, fragrance, the daintiness of shape, the softness of 
the petals—all these stimulations give pleasure to the child. The 
violet is not only perceived but it is enjoyed. The child moves on. 
Graceful tulips nod at her and she is told this name, also Again she 
is pleased; she enjoys the fragrance, the color, the gracefulness of 
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the bells and of their swaying motion. The tulips are not only per¬ 
ceived; they are enjoyed. As she goes through the garden one after 
another of the blooms is similarly named, perceived, and enjoyed. 

As yet she knows them only by their particular names. Finally the 
gardener, noting her beaming face, says, “So you like my (lowers ?” 
Perplexed, she replies, “I haven’t seen any flowers. We must have 
missed them!" Whereupon the gardener explains to her that these 
are all flowers, that each one is a flower; the word flower is die name 
of a class; it symbolizes all the individual blossoms which she had 
first learned by their separate names. She understands. She has 
gained the concept flower; she has learned its definition. 

Promptly and eagerly she exclaims, “Oh, yes, indeed; I love your 
flowers I” Whence came her liking of flowers? Quite distinct from 
the learning of the concept, the affective state has become associated 
with that word “flower.” It means more to her than the deep color 
of the violet, more than the graceful sway of the tulip, more than the 
subtle fragrance of the mignonette. It means fragrance, not partic¬ 
ularized but generalized; it means color and form and grace like¬ 
wise generalized; it means all diat the separate names can mean, not 
as a sum of particulars but as a comprehensive appreciation of all 
their aspects of beauty. The enjoyments of the separate flowers have 
been integrated into the enjoyment of the concept flower. 

In integration the feelings of satisfaction which were at first at¬ 
tached to particular objects become attached to a concept. The proc¬ 
ess is somewhat analogous to the radiation of heat through 
connected copper wires, or the convergence of water from many 
tributaries into the main river. 

There is no mysticism in this process That is, there is nothing 
learned through channels differingfrom the normal learning proc¬ 
ess. Of course there is still mystery, for he would be a bold scientist 
indeed who claimed that he had removed all mystery from die proc¬ 
ess by which the violet gives pleasure to the child But the nature of 
the process by which pleasure is attached to the violet is not different 
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from that by which the pleasure of violets and tulips and migno¬ 
nettes becomes attached to die concept flower. 

Integration is a process by which die feeling tone at first attached to 
specific experiences enters into concepts which are organized from 
those experiences. It is an affective pi ocess rather than intellectual. 
All that is necessary for integration is that there shall be similar 
types of satisfaction in each of the elements which have been organ¬ 
ized into the concept. If flowers are sometimes beautiful and fra¬ 
grant and sometimes diorny or bee infested, it will take on bodi its 
positive and negative values, essential for a total generalized concept. 

The illustration was chosen from the aesthetic field for the sake 
of simplicity. The most significant applications of integration, how¬ 
ever, are to be found in the field of social values. The inner nature 
of integration is not different in die two. 

When a child has been dioroughly trained in the habit of putting 
her toys in places provided for them, of hanging her clothes in desig¬ 
nated places, of dusting her furniture each morning, and in odier 
specific habits affecting the appearance of her room, it is then possi¬ 
ble to make clear to her the meaning of the word “neat.” Neglect of 
any particular habit thereafter comes to be recognized as interfering 
with the “neatness” of the room. The child was not trained in neat¬ 
ness; she was trained in specific habits until each one of them was 
satisfying and its neglect annoying. But when she comes to think in 
terms of the neatness of the room the motivation for each act which 
contributes to neatness is stronger dian before, for now leaving her 
clothing lying around the room is annoying not only in terms of the 
habit of hanging up clothes but in terms of the neatness of the room 
also. Thus specific acts yield their slight but cumulative satisfactions 
to the larger behavior pattern of which they have come to be parts, 
with the result that the total pattern is more satisfying than any of its 
parts. 

Truthfulness is the product of integration. It is not effectively 
taught as a generalized trait, but rather the separate truthful state- 
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merits are made satisfying This process is continued until the child 
develops the concept of truthfulness and into that concept flows the 
feeling tone of each contributing experience. If this cumulative ex¬ 
perience has been adequately guided, the child has a strong desire 
to tell the truth. 

Similarly each tiait of character is created by the favorable condi¬ 
tioning of specific related acts through which is developed a general 
concept which includes them. When all specific acts of one type 
are consistently enjoyable the radiation of affective tone from par¬ 
ticulars to concept takes place automatically. 

The process of integration is far more involved and complicated 
than the above account indicates. The picture is greatly oversimpli¬ 
fied even by the suggestion of a three-level hierarchy consisting of 
specific acts, traits, and ideals. While these three typical stages in the 
unifying of personality deserve a word of description, the complex¬ 
ity of integration must be kept clearly in mind 

Just as the trait is established by approving specific acts, so ideals 
are built up from traits. The similar social effects of honesty and 
truthfulness and sportsmanship are made clear and related to the 
word “honor,” thus forming the more inclusive concept of honor. 
Into tliis concept radiate all the favorable conditionings of the con¬ 
stituent traits. The cumulative and unified product is the ideal of 
honor. Every trait falling under the total concept now possesses a 
worth not previously felt. Every act recognized as belonging to this 
ideal is now motivated by the strengthened urge. Conduct thus 
tends to be consistent within each major ideal. 

The picture thus far has been one of cumulative steps However, 
integration is not wholly a process of increasing the range of value 
patterns In one very important aspect die range is diminished. In¬ 
hibition takes place whenever two patterns conflict in some essential 
and permanent phase. Somewhat as a totem pole is carved from a 
tree after die tree has grown to an appropriate size, so a concept ex¬ 
pands to include many elements, dien it is trimmed away by re- 
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finements o£ meaning. As die concept becomes more clearly defined 
the values integrated by it are reduced correspondingly to its re¬ 
stricted boundaries, attaching to those particulars alone which 
remain identified with die revised concept. 

It is also possible to integrate values within a concept by experi¬ 
encing both favorable and unpleasant aspects of the total. As sug¬ 
gested earlier in this analysis, after one has discovered at firsthand 
the meaning of thorns the values are divided. Roses are still prized; 
but the lover of flowers is on the alert to avoid the thorns. Both posi¬ 
tive and negative aspects of the concept have developed; and the 
value system which is wholly favorable becomes narrowed to some¬ 
thing less than the total concept “flowers”; it now excludes the 
thorns. Acquaintance with a person offers perhaps die best illustra¬ 
tion of integration by inhibition. Assuming a favorable attitude at 
the start, the friendship grows as acquaintance improves and con¬ 
tinues as a unified but expanding attitude as new phases of character 
are discovered. If unpleasant traits are discovered friendship contin¬ 
ues, but full approval is withheld from the objectionable traits. 

Inhibition, then, cuts off those patterns which prove annoying 
and those that interfere with the realization of approved judgments 
It is as though the annoying features became negatively magnetized 
and receded from the approved phase of the concept. The process is 
automatic. So far as the inner workings of the mind are concerned 
nothing need be done to bring it about. Although difficult of com¬ 
plete realization, the principle can be stated simply: one who is 
seeking to foster the process has only to decide what phases of a 
concept need to be excluded from the approved features and render 
them annoying. 

If a situation arises in which it is desirable that one should feel 
blindly loyal to a total concept, then every care should be taken not 
to permit any aspect of it to become annoying. If, on the other hand., 
situations arise in which it is desirable that fine discrimination 
should be felt within a concept, then specific provisions should be 
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made for causing some aspects to be annoying to the individual, 
and others pleasing. 

In the larger integration of human character every tendency 
which is out of harmony with the central principle around which 
character is being integrated needs to be deliberately made annoying 
by one means or another. The actual inconsistencies need to be re¬ 
solved into open conflicts, thus sharpening the realization of its m- 
harmonies Only thus can character become highly unified and 
self-consistent. 

If it is important to understand the function of inhibition in re¬ 
fining and unifying value systems, it is likewise necessary to note 
the significant function of variety in enriching meanings. To one 
who enjoys photography and poetry and piano playing and tennis 
each interest gives added thrill because of the contrast afforded by 
others. Somewhat as the timber of a musical note depends upon 
supplementary systems of vibrations, so the quality of human expe¬ 
rience depends upon the variety of supplementary experiences which 
contribute to its total meaning. The unity of a value system is en¬ 
riched by its constituent variety. 

In such a discussion as this there is danger of oversimplification. 
The integrated personality should not be thought of on the anal¬ 
ogy of the human skeleton without flesh and color; the pyramid of 
cannon balls in the village square is no better analogy. A truer 
metaphor is found in the apple tree in full leaf and bloom. The tree 
has a single trunk to which all the branches are related and, through 
them, every blossom and leaf; but the total impression of the tree 
is a great mass of green and pink forming a unified picture to the 
eye. Similarly, unified personality has color and beauty. While a 
single system of values may give it unity and a few varied but har¬ 
monizing traits give further body to that unified value system, the 
total personality is enriched by thousands upon thousands of specific 
experiences, many of which do not come into consciousness as dis¬ 
tinct memories but all contribute to the form and color of the total 
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A NOTE ON THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


JOHN WINCHELL RILEY 
New Jersey College for Women 

An analysis of catalogues for institutions of higher learning 
throughout the United States indicates that there are approximately 
eighty courses announced within the general field of social change. 
The titles include such names as social progress, social trends, social 
dynamics, social change, social evolution, social prediction, etc In 
two cases, more than one such course is offered within the same 
university. The teachers of fifty-five of these courses were kind 
enough to write descriptions of them, and their letters have been 
used in this analysis. The replies, with five exceptions, were full, 
discursive letters which gave indication of the intellectual objectives 
of the courses, the methods employed, and the material covered. The 
majority of them included bibliographies or syllabuses. Their ex¬ 
cellence prompted, as an afterthought, the writing of this article, as 
the original request for information was intended merely for per¬ 
sonal teaching purposes. 

One of tlie most striking aspects of these courses is the variety of 
their objectives; that is, in the last analysis, of their basic conceptions 
of social change and of the methods by which it is studied These 
conceptions are in some cases not stated in the letters, but are im¬ 
plicit in the differing emphases on course content, or in the differing 
methods of approach. The views of social change, although they 
represent almost as many gradations as the number of courses itself, 
may be roughly classified in three groups. There is an almost equal 
number of courses in each of the three The first group includes 
courses which regard change as some form of progress; the second, 
those which predicate some other theory of the direction or the 
process of change, or which examine various theories of this sort; 
while the third group is made up of those courses which lay first 
emphasis not upon any theories of change but on the ways in which 
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specific social changes have actually occurred, and on the conse¬ 
quences of these changes. Courses in this third group use the “prob¬ 
lem” approach, although they have by necessity at least an incidental 
interest either in some theory of change or in the absence of such a 
theory. 1 

There are fourteen courses in the group of those which are clearly 
oriented in some way to the idea of progress Three of these regard 
progress in an organic evolutionary sense, as, in one instance, specifi¬ 
cally supporting a “belief in purpose behind the world order.” Six 
others treat the idea of progress historically and, in general, critically. 
One letter says, for example, 

We trace the idea of progress through history.... That is, we note the 
neglect of this idea among primitive races, the Oriental idea of the cycle, 
the Greek nouon of regression, the Medieval rejection of all earthly good, 
and the renewal of the idea at the Renaissance Rather more attention is 
paid to the laissez-faire theories of Ricardo, Malthus, Spencer, and W. G. 
Sumner and, of course, we emphasize the influence of the Darwinian 
theory and the theory of mechanical and inevitable progress which 
followed. 

Another letter describes a course in 

... Social Progress in which we study the basis of a theory of Progress, 
the criteria by which it is to be measured and a review of important 
theories and theorists. 

A third critical course is termed “a degeneration of the original 
course in social evolution,” and this “degeneration” appears to be 
typical of a widespread skepticism of progress as a doctrine even 
among those who teach it as a theory. 

Two other courses in this progress group make use of die contri¬ 
butions of contemporary cultural anthropologists, yet manage to 

1 Not belonging directly to any one of the three groups were two courses which aim primarily 
to encourage independent research by students, and three others winch focus their interest 
upon prediction These last three differ only in emphasis from many others which also deal 
with the projection of past trends into the future 
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maintain their emphasis on the idea o£ progress. One of these is 
described as follows: 

... in general I may say that we tried to present the theories of progress, 
some criteria of progress, certain theories concerning why changes come 
in human society, and the stimulating conditions giving rise to inventions. 
The whole field of culture anthropology served as a useful reservoir in 
cultural dynamics through its discussion of culture diffusion and inde¬ 
pendent origins. 

There is a similar tendency away from the automatic evolution- 
progress view among the five remaining courses in this group, 
which look upon progress not only as the key concept in sociology, 
but as one susceptible of scientific analysis. Three of these five are 
mainly concerned with techniques for measuring the degree of 
progress, and die other two with techniques for increasing the rate 
at which progress is being accomplished. The following statements 
are typical: 

... we endeavor to arrive at a scientific statement, or as nearly scientific 
statement as possible, regarding what social progress is, then review the 
various institutions ... in the light of this statement. 

... social progress is central in sociology.... Promotion of human wel¬ 
fare is the goal of progress set by sociology ... 

Distinct from these courses m progress, the second group, con¬ 
sisting of fifteen courses, emphasizes some other theory or theories 
of change. Three of these specifically base dieir treatment upon 
cultural lag or upon some variation of that general hypothesis. 
Thus, one man writes, 

I select the Veblen-Ogburn thesis of technological determinants as the 
unifying viewpoint and framework of the course.... 

And, another says, 

... [the course considers] the impact of technology on our culture.... 

Three other courses focus attention upon some other single factor, 
such as race, migration, or a psychoanalytical factor. The subject of 
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another group of three is a comparative analysis of a number of ele¬ 
ments in social change. Typical of these is the course which devotes 
its attention to 

... theories of social change, the biological, racial, geogi aphical, cultural 
theories, .. and discusses static and dynamic cultures . .. 

The remaining six courses in this gioup use a still wider theoret¬ 
ical approach to the subject. Two statements indicate the nature of 
this approach: 

... an analysis of the causes of social change and then develops the 
problem of social change from the philosophical, historical, and sociologi¬ 
cal points oE view.... 

.. [an analysis] of the various theories of causation .. plus a particular 
theoretical framework.... 

These last six courses vary in emphasis from critical eclectism in 
the field of dieory to social and cultural syntheses. 3 

Finally, there is a group of sixteen courses which may be desenbed 
as tending toward a practical rather than a theoretical analysis 
Their primary concern is with the data themselves rather than with 
the generalizations which may be drawn from the data Although 
errors of judgment may have been committed in pigeonholing some 
of the individual courses, there can be no error about the existence 
of this practical pigeonhole as distinct from the theoretical one. And 
the important implication here is that there is a large group of 
courses being taught upon either one of two assumptions: first, that 
there is or can be no tenable theory of social change, or, second, that 
no theory has yet been developed to the point where it demands 
more emphasis than the particular facts of change themselves. 

These sixteen courses may be divided among three subgroups: 
those that describe specific changes, those that discuss the resultant 

2 These emphases are respectively illustrated by two recently published works Newell L 
Sim, The Problem of Social Change (New York The Crowell Publishing Company, 1939) 
and P A, Sorokin’s three-volume work, Social and Ctdluial Dynamics (New York Ameri¬ 
can Book Company, 1937) 
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problems, and those that emphasize techniques for controlling 
change, thereby eliminating the problems. 

A search for common elements among all these three groups of 
courses reveals an apparent tendency away from the nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury application of the dieory of evolution to society, and a less clear, 
often hesitant, tendency toward a theory of cultural lag/ Thus, one 
teacher writes, . I have revamped my couise quite a bit and have 
dropped die term ‘progress’ from the title”, while another finds 
himself adopting the cultural lag thesis “stressing the point that for 
our day and time this dieory is at least as defensible as any other.” 

The mam issue which arises in regard to the future of the concept 
of social change, at least from the point of view of teaching, is: Will 
it be possible to continue to deal with social change in terms of some 
basic factor, in line widi Mr Ogburn’s influence ? Or will it become 
necessary to consider the subject in much broader terms which are 
applicable to whole cultures, like those recently defined by Mr. 
Sorokin P Or, as a third alternative, must social change be relegated 
to the status of a special kind of social-problems history ? Whatever 
the answer to these questions may be, one can hardly disagree with 
the final sentence of one letter- “I am perfectly clear in my own 
mind as to die need of developing a science of describing the process 
of social change. Yet I am equally clear that we have hardly yet be¬ 
gun even to develop a vocabulary in this field.” Nor can one fail to 
recognize, on the basis of these data of course content, that the sub¬ 
ject itself, even if in the embryonic stage, is neverdieless developing. 
One might possibly feel inclined to predict that these academic stir¬ 
rings may yet produce bonafide labor pains which will yield a new 
and vigorous and even eugenic member of famiha sociologica — 
(a family with other offspring which are not perfect specimens, and 
one which has frequently been accused of miscegenation in a variety 
of forms) 1 

* In addition to die three courses in which interest centered specifically about cultural lag, 
there were ten out of the sixteen “problem" courses which tended to emphasise this as an 
hypothesis. This was further indicated by the widespread use of Recent Social Trends (New 
Yorkt McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , 1934) as a text in the problem courses 



ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

JEROME DAVIS 

The New School for Social Reseat ch 

The adult population of the Unilcd States is composed of approxi¬ 
mately 75,000,000 persons whose education has been on the whole 
relatively slight. Over 3,000,000 are illiterate and over 36,000,000 did 
not finish elementary school. 

Few if any of those who completed elementary and secondary 
schools, or even procured their bachelor’s degree, would say, “I have 
finished my education.” Events move too rapidly in this modern 
world to make tins possible Much of the education which adults 
received long ago in school is likely to be obsolete now. For in this 
changing world, “facts” learned in school twenty-five years ago may 
not even be true today. Furthermore, there aie many problems 
with which youth cannot deal because neither the problems them¬ 
selves nor the wisdom for dealing with them are present during 
adolescence. 

Even now all the children are not being educated in such funda¬ 
mentals as reading and writing In 1930 nearly a million between 
the ages of seven and thirteen were not going to school at all, most 
of them from the poverty zones. In the rural areas of the States 
mental starvation can be found, as theie are many localities in which 
schools are open only for a few months each year All of tins means 
that there is a compelling need for adult education. It is because of a 
recognition of these educational deficiencies that the lecent Report 
of the Advisory Committee on ’Education to the President of the 
United States urged that $15,000,000 be appropriated annually by 
the Federal Government for adult education but as yet this has not 
been authorized by the Congress. 

Just what is the present status of adult education ? Prior to 1924 ’ 
little was done in the field beyond some 3,000 lecture lyceums which 
usually functioned only a few weeks or months each year Early in 
the twenties the Carnegie Corporation began to inteiest itself in this 
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problem and after conducting a survey called a conference in 1925. 
The result was that in 1926 the American Association for Adult 
Education was formed with the aid of money from the Carnegie 
Foundation. This organization has acted as a clearing house of in¬ 
formation on the subject, has aided some adult-education work now 
in progress, and has published a series of books describing what is 
being done as well as possibilities m the field. It estimates that today 
thirty million people are taking part in some form of adult educa¬ 
tion such as classes, forums, playing in amateur orchestras, singing, 
listening to educational radio broadcasts, etc. Adult education is 
being carried on through the following agencies: libraries, mu¬ 
seums, clubs, prisons, trade unions, public schools, churches, settle¬ 
ments, theaters, colleges and universities, healdi organizations, 
parent-education agencies, and radio stations. 

The quality of the work is varied and most of it, outside of that 
conducted by the trade unions, avoids anything which would an¬ 
tagonize the dominant interests of each community. Let us consider 
some of the specific forms of this education. 


THOSE CONDUCTED BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC). In 1933 Congress estab¬ 
lished civilian camps for single male citizens between the ages of 17 
and 24 years who were unemployed and whose families were on re¬ 
lief. The United States is divided into nine corps areas each with an 


educational directorwho supervises the work of the educational lead¬ 


ers in every camp. In all, some 700,000 enrolled in the camps have 
been or are participating in an educational program Of these about 
25 per cent are enrolled in reading, writing, arithmetic, or other 


general courses, while 64 per cent are taking training for specific 
occupations About 11 per cent take courses in recreational activity. 
Since there is a turnover of 300,000 every six months in these camps 
it means diat those who enroll usually get a rather short period of 
training. 
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The Wor\s Progress Administration (WPA). Since 1935 the Fed¬ 
eral Government has been using from twenty to twenty-five million 
dollars a year lor educational programs under the WPA It em¬ 
ploys about 40,000 teachers and has about 2,000,000 in its classes The 
subjects taught include: literacy and naturalization, public affairs, 
home and family living, general cultural education, nursing, hy¬ 
giene and general education, training for trade, industrial and 
commercial occupations, agriculture, vocational guidance and ad¬ 
justment, education in leisure-time activities including arts, litera¬ 
ture, language, public speaking, dramatics, and music About 
250,000 are being taught to read and write. Besides regular classes 
and lectures there are forums, educational tours, laboratory and 
shop exercises. 

The WPA also uses some 30,000 library workers directed by a 
staff of 88 fully trained and 50 partly trained librarians. The work 
resulted in 2,300 new libraries, 3,400 reading rooms, and 5,800 
traveling libraries. Some of the latter are housed in automobiles 
which go from place to place lending out books. In 1938 approxi¬ 
mately 1,250,000 persons were enrolled in classes under the WPA 
with die cooperation of the public schools. The WPA also has an 
agricultural extension program with a staff of 8,500. 

In the field of music it employed over 13,000 musicians who 
played before an aggregate audience of 100,000,000 last year Over 
3,500 needy writers have been employed to write local and State 
guide books. The Federal Theatre Project, during the time that it 
was in operation, employed over 9,000 who during 1938 played to an 
aggregate of 27,000,000 people. About 4,000 artists were employed 
in 1939 who produced 300,000 photographs, drawings, and art 
pieces. The various art exhibits which were held were visited by over 
22,000,000 people 

The National Youth Administration (NYA). This agency fur¬ 
nishes educational opportunity, work experience, and a placement 

1 Name now changed to Work Projects Administration. 
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service to the youth of the nation In the work program train¬ 
ing on public projects is provided to out-of-school unemployed 
youth between the ages of 18 and 24 In the student-aid division 
financial assistance is given to needy students between the ages of 
16 and 24. In the field of placement, boys and girls are aided in se¬ 
curing jobs in private industry Since its establishment in 1935 the 
NYA has assisted 950,000 students to continue their studies. In 
addition to this, 750,000 out-of-school unemployed young people 
have received work experience and training, and 173,251 have been 
placed on jobs in private mdustry. The cost of this program for the 
present year is $100,000,000. 

The Federal Office of Education. The Federal Office of Educa¬ 
tion has promoted forums to die extent of a million dollars a year 
The forums are occasionally run by schools alone but usually by civic 
and social organizations alone or in combination with the schools 
Sometimes libraries and churches also conduct them. The forums 
deal with such topics as: European conditions, international rela¬ 
tions, social and civic problems, race relations, literature and art, 
drama, sociology, economics, labor unions, social security, municipal 
government, prevention of depression and unemployment, parental 
problems and birth control, travel, and peace and war. Some idea of 
the size of the work may be gathered from die fact that in 17 differ¬ 
ent forum centers being sponsored by the Office of Education in a 
single month the following activities were listed: 1,274 neighbor¬ 
hood meetings with an attendance of 101,072, 35 luncheon meet¬ 
ings with an attendance of 2,028,51 small discussion meetings with 
an attendance of 1,561,5 city-countywide meetings with an attend¬ 
ance of 53,854. At these meetings in die aggregate only 199 library 
books were lent but 15,854 pamphlets were distributed 

Throughout the United States during the first year of forum 
demonstrations as sponsored by the Office of Education over 10,000 
forums were conducted with an aggregate attendance of over a mil¬ 
lion. J. W Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, 
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says, “If we are to have that trained civic intelligence, that critical 
open-mindedness upon which the practical operation of a democ¬ 
racy must rest, we must soon take steps to establish throughout the 
nation an impartial, comprehensive, systematic, coordinated, and 
completely managed system of public forums, publicly supported 
and publicly administered ” 

The Public Schools. As wc have already mentioned, the public 
schools cooperate in some localities in adult education but rarely 
inaugurate independent work by themselves. The public schools 
vary a great deal in their standards and eflectiveness In the South, 
Negro schools are likely to be poor and so many Negroes are living 
at or even below die subsistence level that it is difficult to interest 
diem in adult education. 

Each of the above programs has been given an unprecedented 
impetus through the rapidly developing program for national de¬ 
fense. In June, the Congress appropriated 15,000,000 dollars to be 
administered through the Office of Education, for the development 
of trade and vocational courses to eliminate the “bottle-necks” in 
production. In September, 60,500,000 dollars more were appropri¬ 
ated for the continuance and further expansion of dus program to 
include also courses on the college level. In August of this year, 
80,000 persons were taking such courses and it is estimated that by 
November i, approximately 107,000 will be enrolled Nearly all 
of these students had previously completed dieir formal schooling 
and the great majority are adults. 

PARENT EDUCATION 

Programs of education in family living have been established in 
most of our larger cities. The WPA (discussed above) enrolled 
66,000 in parent education and 135,000 in homemaking where they 
studied cooking, nutrition, health, clothing and household manage¬ 
ment. The Government has organized thousands of farm women 
in study circles. The Health Service has helped to organize mother’s 
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clinics. The Consumer Division of the Department of Labor has 
also started Consumer Councils to aid the public to purchase intelli¬ 
gently There are some fifteen national organizations working in 
the field of parent education of which the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is the largest with a membership of 2,000,000. 

workers’ education 

Aside from the Rand School in New York City and the efforts of 
the Women’s Trade Union League there was little workers’ edu¬ 
cation prior to 1921. In that year a resident school was started at 
Brookwood, New York, to train men and women for active leader¬ 
ship in the labor movement. The same year a summer school for 
women workers was started at Bryn Mawr. In 1921 also the Workers’ 
Education Bureau was organized to promote workers’ education 
through the trade unions. 

Since that time and especially during the thirties the movement 
has grown rapidly along several different lines: 

r Study classes—where union members meet regularly under the 
direction of an instructor. It is estimated that in 1939 2,500 teachers 
were giving instruction to more than 160,000 in such classes. 

2. Labor colleges—There are now some eight resident labor col¬ 
leges which try to tram workers and those going into the trade- 
union movement.The subjects taught usually include among others: 
economics, history of labor, journalism, and public speaking. 

3. Mass education—lectures, forums, pictures for trade-union 
meetings and groups of workers. The exact number who sees or 
hears these each year is unknown but it undoubtedly runs up into 
the hundreds of thousands. 

4. Labor institutes—These institutes are usually conducted by 
labor or by a university and last from three to five days At each 
session several speakers present problems of current interest to 
labor. The tai’-s are usually followed by discussion. 

Especially important in the field of workers’ education are die 
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activities carried on by the various unions for the benefit of their 
own membership. Let us cite a few concrete examples. The Amal¬ 
gamated Clothing Workers has a “Department of Cultural Activi¬ 
ties” which employs five educational organizers. Each year it holds 
a number of regional conferences which include lectures, motion 
pictures, radio broadcasts, dramatics, music, parental education, 
children’s groups, study and athletic groups. In 1939 they had cor¬ 
respondence courses in five subjects with an enrollment of 900. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union has had an 
education department since 1917 with an expert staff to direct it. In 
1939 it had over 25,000 students enrolled in 620 classes in some 58 
different cities. Besides a full-time national educational staff it has 
educational directors in 25 local unions. This department tries to 
reach all die union’s 262,000 members by such activities as * popular 
lectures, radio programs, excursions, motion pictures, radio, drama, 
and music. The drama department succeeded in staging a musical 
revue called Pins and Needles which met with tremendous success 
and toured throughout America. Each year the union publishes 
educational material In the past four years it has sold and distrib¬ 
uted over 200,000 copies. 

The American Federation of Hosiery Workers has an education 
department which conducts classes in some twenty of its locals. 

It would be possible to list a great number of other unions and 
tell of their educational work but the ones mentioned are representa¬ 
tive of what is being done All together the Congress of Industrial 
Organization (CIO) has 100,000 enrolled in classes, and the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor has even more. 

The Workers’ Education. Bureau, mentioned earlier in this article, 
is the official educational agency for the American Federation of 
Labor It publishes books and pamphlets, provides lectures foi 
trade unions, and conducts a workers’ education news service. Dur¬ 
ing the past year it has been active in promoting institutes in co¬ 
operation with a number of the State federations of labor. It lias also 
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arranged for radio broadcasts and correspondence courses in public 
speaking. 

There are a number of localities where local labor colleges have 
been established. These provide courses open to all trade unionists 
in the vicinity. 

From what has been said it can be seen that the picture of adult 
education in the United States is uneven. In some sections of the 
country public agencies are active, m others there is a complete ab¬ 
sence of adult education. Some trade unions are doing a great deal, 
others are doing nothing. On the whole it has taken a major depres¬ 
sion and the scourge of unemployment to awaken the American 
people to the need of adult education. 

America still lacks a carefully planned program of adult education 
although the American Association for Adult Education is taking 
preliminary steps looking toward this end. It remains to be seen 
whether in a period of war “prosperity” even the results so far at¬ 
tained in the field can be maintained. 



CONCERNING THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


SAMUEL BURKHAKD 

State Tcachets College, Tempe, At izona 

Children now occupy a status in the social order which differs 
widely from any position occupied by them in the past In a family- 
centered agricultural economy such as prevailed during early 
American history, it was possible for children to work under the 
supervision of parents and assist in the work of producing the neces¬ 
sities of life. On account of the gradual transition away from the 
earlier rural economy to machine production in rural areas and to 
factory production in urban communities, the family came to be less 
and less at the center of productive activity. This transition brought 
with it a condition in which it is no longer either suitable or con¬ 
venient for children to assist parents in carrying on their vocations. 
The trend toward removing youth more and more from participa¬ 
tion in productive activity has created an increasingly grave problem 
for parents with respect to caring for dieir childien and educating 
them. 

Because of the foregoing facts in social trends, paients turned 
their attention more and more to public schools in their search for 
a solution to their problems concerning the care of youth. In reality, 
public schools as we now know them came into being because fami¬ 
lies within a community entered upon a venture in cooperation to 
supply the educational needs of their children Even though individ¬ 
ual families could reduce the cost of education by means of public 
schools, a new tax item made its appearance m the community 
budget. This tax item (because of increasing demands upon and 
services rendered through schools) mounted constantly higher and 
higher Children remain consumers, for regardless of how we view 
this problem die fact is that neither parents nor schools derive any 
monetary profits from rearing and educating children. Public 
schools declare no financial dividends to their patrons The edu- 
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cation o£ youth still remains a social necessity regardless of how 
and where it is to be accomplished. 

In a family-centered agricultural economy the major portion of 
skills and insights which were considered necessary for carrying on 
rural activities were acquired without the aid of formal schools. The 
work of “education” was carried on in the main through the simple 
expedient of having the immature members of the community 
participate with adults in doing the necessary work of society. It 
was a case of learning to carry on by carrying on. 

This sort of learning is, however, seldom associated in the popu¬ 
lar mind with the idea of “education.” Even educators themselves 
give evidence of regarding education as being something that per¬ 
tains to work accomplished by pupils in school while laboring over 
books in the presence of teachers. Writers on the history of educa¬ 
tion are far more eloquent in stating what was taught in schools of 
the past and what was said by eminent philosophers, theologians, 
humanists, scientists, and teachers than they are in giving pictures 
of the social process by which the masses became equipped to carry 
on the affairs of the community in which they lived 

Inasmuch as learnings acquired through participation in doing 
“practical” work were not generally regarded as having “edu¬ 
cational” value, the deeper meaning for education in what was 
transpiring in the transition from an agricultural life to one of 
power-driven industry was slow in being realized. Schools which 
formerly operated mainly to supplement practical experience by 
giving instruction in the diree “R’s” were simply expanded to make 
room for more children for a longer period of time Questions con¬ 
cerning the curriculum were not raised. Traditional school studies 
were accepted as being adequate foi the education of the child In 
this manner, a type of school program which formerly functioned as 
a supplement to the education which youth acquired through par¬ 
ticipation in practical affairs eventually came to hold a monopoly in 
the education of the child. Book learning came more and more to 
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supplant learning acquired through participation in carrying on the 
arts of the community. It was taken for gianted that children could 
profit by getting an education and, it was assumed, they would get it 
if they went to school. Regardless of educational values that did or 
did not accompany participation in a traditional curriculum, parents 
could be certain of at least one thing: their children were being 
“kept” in school under supervision during hours when profitable 
employment for them could not be found otherwise 
Evidence of this latter fact is found in the constantly increasing 
attendance in both public and private schools. Population statistics 
for die United States show that the number of children m the five-to- 
seventeen-year age group increased from 12 millions in 1870 to 31 
millions in 1936, whereas the number of youth enrolled in public 
schools increased from 6 millions in 1870 to 26 millions in 1936, 
almost twice the number that could be accounted for by population 
increase alone. Figures for public high schools are still more impres¬ 
sive In 1870 only 0 2 per cent of the total population was enrolled in 
public high schools whereas by 1936 this number had increased to 
37 3 per cent The total number in high school in 1870 was 80,227, 
whereas in 1936 this number was increased to 5,974,537 1 “Going to 
school” which by now has become the fashion foi youth to follow 
does not cease with graduation fiomhigh school. Fiom 1890 to 1936 
attendance at public and private colleges increased from 150,000 to 

I,200,000. 2 

Impressive as the foregoing statistics are with regard to what is 
taking place in American life, their deeper significance points to the 
necessity for making changes in the curriculum rather than that of 
merely enlarging the school plant to take care of inci eased numbers. 
Coming as students now do from an ever widening area in social life 
they bring with them an endless variety of vocational inteiests and 

* United States Office of Education, Department of the Interior, Sliilniits ol Stale School 
Systems, 1935-1936. Bulletin No i, 1947, P 55 

8 Population Trends and Then Educational Implications, Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, XVI 1 (January 1938), p, 37 
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abilities. Inasmuch as youth is not now and never was fashioned 
after a standard pattern, it is impossible to provide for the educa¬ 
tional needs of all by having them pursue a standard curriculum. 
At a time when only a select few attended institutions of higher 
learning it was possible to adhere rather closely to a rigid school 
program; but with the march of time, sons and daughters of tax¬ 
payers have brought increasing pressure on colleges and universities 
to liberalize dieir offerings. Educators are forced to reckon with the 
demands of youth and to deviate from “orthodox” practices to sup¬ 
ply them. 

Evidence that educators still entertain the idea that some fields 
of knowledge have greater educational worth than others may be 
found in gatherings of schoolmen who are assembled for the pur¬ 
pose of setting up requirements which high-school students must 
meet in order to be admitted to institutions of higher learning. 
Inasmuch as school executives feel they must maintain “academic” 
respectability for their institutions, they may not easily stray very far 
from the beaten path. But what an academic study is, and what it is 
that makes it academic is hard to say In the end we may discover 
that academic studies are in reality nothing other than those studies 
which we pursued when we were in school. The weight of tradition 
operates upon us from all sides to create pressure to maintain “re¬ 
spectability” as a goal for education. 

In meeting the problem of educating youth the school is faced 
with these two counteracting influences: the changed social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions of which youth is more aware than the adult, and 
the restraining hand of tradition to which the adult attaches more 
importance than does youth Changes in education will always be 
gradual and uneven, except in a period of national emergency. 

It is important to remember that youth (in spite of our reluctance 
to change) will succeed in bringing about adjustments of one kind 
or another. They insist on having a place in the social order. New 
institutions will spring up to meet their demands. This very thing 
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happened among us not so very long ago when die Federal Govern¬ 
ment organized CCC camps and NYA work projects for the benefit 
of boys whose needs for one reason or anodier were not being satis¬ 
fied by schools and other social agencies. When schools cease to 
operate for the benefit of all youth society suffers thereby. 

By some strange pedagogical oversight it was not the practice of 
rural parents to require their children to write theme papers on any 
of the multitudinous activities in which diey participated. Perhaps 
that is why activities in the practical arts of rural life came to be over¬ 
looked as having values for education. When we move away from 
these simple but purposeful rural activities into a formal school we 
observe diat die matter of writing papers and placing marks upon 
them became a very important feature of the work. Since it is as¬ 
sumed that grades must be given to stimulate youth to do good work 
m school, teachers build exhaustive tests with which to measure the 
quality of work done in a given subject. Zeal for accuracy in measur¬ 
ing the work which children do in school stimulated interest in the 
use of statistical methods. Grading and bookkeeping, even, in some 
instances, insistence upon die normal distribution curve, have now 
become a matter of major concern in traditional schools. Only brave 
educators (and their number is increasing) undertake torunaschool 
in which grades are subordinated to other educational values. 

To close this brief discussion at this point would leave the implica¬ 
tion diat education in the earlier family economy was more to be 
desired than that in modern schools, and would indicate a gross 
ignorance on the part of the author of the changes that have taken 
place in schools and colleges 

That education recognizes that there were certain values in the 
earlier method of learning by doing practical things and is swinging 
back from its academic “respectability” is evidenced by the inti oduc- 
tion of home economics, trade and vocational schools, workshops, 
and field work, and the extensive development of student activities. 
In the majonty of schools nonacademic diplomas and degrees are 
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now given and students who receive them are considered almost as 
“respectable” as those who complete the academic course. It is inter¬ 
esting to note, however, that just as trade and vocational education 
was given its first impetus in the last war, so the needs of national 
defense are again bringing it the cloak of respectability. Within the 
last four months, Congress has appropriated $75,500,000 for voca¬ 
tional courses for youths and adults to be given in existing educa¬ 
tional institutions. There 15, in fact, some danger that the pendulum 
will again swing too far and we shall lose sight of die values of a 
general and cultural education. Perhaps educators will find the 
“golden mean.” 

When we become ready to put into practice all that is implied 
in the idea that institutions are made for man, many practices that 
now operate under the name of education will vanish. The challenge 
to leaders in present-day institutions (industrial, economic, educa¬ 
tional, and religious) calls for renewed and intelligent interest in the 
needs of youth. If a progressive social order is to continue, it is in¬ 
cumbent upon society to see to it that somewhere and somehow 
youth are provided with opportunities for acquiring mastery over 
their environment through acquiring both knowledge and skills for 
developing socialized dispositions, and for gaining insight into the 
meaning of human affairs. 



THE INTERESTS OF SCOUTS AND NON-SCOUTS 


LAWRENCE E. ABT, PAUL MENDENHALL, AND E. D PARTRIDGE 

Boy Scouts of A mo ica 

In the belief that interests represent a key concept in contempo¬ 
rary education, the Boy Scouts of America has recently conducted 
an extensive survey of the interests of Scouts and non-Scouts in New 
York City. Research of this kind is consideied basic to the Scout pro¬ 
gram which is held to be so successful in satisfying adolescent boy 
interests On the assumption that many of these findings may have 
considerable value to others dealing with boys of Scout age, the 
method used and some of the findings are being made available. 

L Consti notion of the Interest Inventory . For the purposes of this 
study, a special Interest Inventory was developed, based on a reason¬ 
ably adequate selection of interest items for urban boys. To a large 
extent Scouting interests were included but written in non-Scouting 
terminology. In the final inventory used there are 122 items in addi¬ 
tion to a page of personal information on die religious, educational, 
and socio-civic background of each boy, and the organizations to 
which he belonged. The directions and a sample of the inventory 
are given on page 566/ 

II. Sources of the Subjects. Pupils in three Manhattan grammar 
schools were used for the 885 non-Scouts studied Each school was 
carefully chosen so that a cross section of boys from every socio¬ 
economic level, every religious group, etc., could be included, and 
the schools were in widely separated geographic areas. 

As far as possible, the 843 Scout subjects were drawn from troops 
meeting in the general neighborhood of each of the schools so that 
comparable populations could be obtained. 

III. Method of Administration , Because of the large number of 
subjects required, special assemblies were convened and several hun- 

1 Copies of the complete inventory may be procured from Boy Scouts of America, 2 Bark 
Avenue, New York, N Y 
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Below are listed things you may like or may not like to do, or, things 
that you do not care about one way or another, or, do not know enough 
about to say one way or another. Some are sports, like playing baseball, or 
s\atmg Some are hobbies We want to know which of these you like and 
which you dislike (do not like). 

Here is what you do: After each line of words there are three letters 
and a question mark like this: LID ? 

If you h\e the thing mentioned, draw a circle around the L. 

If you do noth\e (dislike) it,circle th tD. 

If you do not know anything about it, then you will not be able to say 
whether you like it or not, so circle the ?. 

If you know something about it but just don’t care one way or another 
(indifferent to it) circle the 1 . 

1. Playing football LID ? i2i.TakingmachineryapartLID ? 

2. Playing baseball LID? 122 Making Indian objects LID? 

3. Going fishing LID ? Listherethingsyoulike,orliketodo 

. . T tt-s that were not included in this list. 

4. Playing tennis LID r 

5. Riding in an auto LID? 

120. Taking care of a pet LID ? 


dred inventories were filled out at the same time. No boy put his 
name on his blank, and each was permitted as much time as was 
necessary to complete the inventory. 

The inventory was administered in the same informal manner to 
Scouts as a part of their regular troop meeting program, and in both 
situations an attempt was made to develop a game out of the process. 

IV. Handling the Data. The data from each blank were entered 
on a Hollerith card in such a manner that the responses to three dif¬ 
ferent items could be recorded in one column by double punching. 

The cards were sorted into the two groups, Scouts and non-Scouts, 
and then into five age groups by years from age twelve to fifteen, 
and one group age sixteen and over. 

Of the 122 items, 49 were found to show statistically significant 
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differences between the results for Scouts and non-Scouts regarding 
the number marking the item “Like.”' Twenty-four of the 49 items 
were those which receive varying emphasis as activities in the Scout 
program. Scouts exceeded non-Scouts significantly in the propor¬ 
tion marking these items “Like.” Typical of these were items such 
as overnight camping, craftwork with leather, campfire stunts, 
cooking over a fire out-of-doors, and building a shelter in the woods. 

These data seem to warrant die assumption that items describ¬ 
ing Scout activities will discriminate Scout groups from non-Scout 
groups. There is more than a suggestion that the instrument may 
possess predictive value in this respect. In interpreting die difference 
in the reactions of Scouts and non-Scouts to these items, it must be 
borne in mind that opportunity to participate in or to become fa¬ 
miliar with these activities as described in the inventory is weighted 
heavily in favor of the Scouts by virtue of their experiences as mem¬ 
bers of die movement. It is difficult, if not impossible, to know what 
different results would have been obtained if this factor had been 
controlled. Exposure of individuals to new things often creates in¬ 
terests that did not exist previously. 

There were six items on which the proportion, of non-Scouts 
marking the item “Like” exceeded significantly the proportion of 
Scouts. These items were boxing, handling horses, swapping things 
with other boys, talking with parents, learning about history and 
use of die flag, and taking machinery apart. This group of items 
does not seem to display any peculiar characteristic that would 
throw light on such a result. Only one item describes an activity in¬ 
volving dealing with persons (talking with parents), the remainder 
being activities of a manipulative or nonsocial character. 

There are nineteen, items which are not considered as being de¬ 
scriptive of Scouting activities, but on which the number of Scouts 
marking the items “Like” was significantly greater than that of the 

1 A statistically reliable difference was considered a* one in which the difference divided by 
the standard error of the difference was 3.00 or greater. 
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non-Scouts Typical of these were club meetings, singing in a group, 
refreshments at a club meeting, and playing games against other 
clubs. Twelve of the nineteen items describe activities that can be 
considered as being social. 

These data might well lead to the conclusion that the Scout group 
is more preponderantly interested in social activities than the non- 
Scout group. To what extent this is due to the alleged “socializing 
value” of Scouting itself or whether a selective factor operates in 
that the Scout program attracts boys who have a predisposition for 
this type of group activity, whether it be Scouting, parties, school 
clubs, and so for til, cannot be concluded from this study. 

With respect to items describing activities liked least by both 
Scouts and non-Scouts, there was agreement in order of magnitude 
on the first eight. The non-Scouts rated campfire stunts as being 
fourth in order of being disliked, while this item does not appear 
on a list of 26 most disliked by Scouts. The seven items showing 
greatest dislike by Scouts and non-Scouts were watching wild birds, 
mechanical puzzles, craftwork in leather, left to one’s self, writing 
a theme, gathering rocks, and singing in a group. 

Changes of interest with increase of age were also studied and 
carefully graphed This led to the discovery of two interesting facts: 

1. A difference between the two groups on any particular item at 
age twelve tends to persist at each of the other age levels. This fact 
points to the essential comparability of the sample populations and 
tends to show that components of these populadons are relatively 
independent of one another. 

2, Many of the items at age fifteen show a special and unpre¬ 
dictable shift, tending to indicate that at this age there is a marked 
decrease in the interests measured by this inventory. This would 
appear to have important educational implications, and therefore 
should be subjected to more thorough study. 

The most important conclusions growing out of this study relate 
to the kind of instrument to be used in future interest studies among 
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adolescent groups. Instruments must be devised which will ade¬ 
quately control the factor of opportunity for participation and at the 
same time make provision for measuring the extent to which an 
interest has actually been displayed. 

Because experience with our present inventory has demonstrated 
the weakness of the simple questionnaire approach to the measure¬ 
ment of adolescent interests, a new type of attack is now under 
consideration. 

It is our plan to relate adolescent boy interests to actual life situa¬ 
tions, which boys may reasonably encounter, by means of short, 
well-written paragraphs in story form describing various adolescent 
activities and relationships. In this way we hope to get more mean¬ 
ingful responses than those obtained in this study 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS AVAILABLE 

Complete sets of Social Science Abstracts for the four years from 1919 
to 1932, inclusive, during which it was published, may be obtained from 
the Social Science Research Council upon payment of express and han¬ 
dling charges. These charges, to be paid at the time the request is made, 
amount to $100 anywhere in the tinned States except California, Oregon, 
and Washington, where the amount will be $1.50. For Canada, the charge 
will be I3.00, and for other foreign countries, $4,00. Communications 
should be addressed to the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N, Y, This offer is available untiL December 1940. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may he of the greatest -possible 
set vice, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects 
now m pi ocess in educational sociology and also those pi ojects in fields of 
interest lyndred to educational sociology. Correspondence upon proposed 
projects and methods will be welcomed 

FACT FINDING OF THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 

“Recent social and economic changes in the United States have given 
rise to difficulties in the care and education of young people with which 
existing institutions are quite unprepared to deal adequately. The changes 
not only have greatly intensified the problems which confront the schools, 
but also have created an urgent need of protection and further education 
for millions of youth whom the schools are not now reaching Without 
some provision for basic planning to meet this situation, there is serious 
danger that present conditions may constitute a fundamental threat to 
the national welfare. It is believed that both the public and the great 
majority of workers interested in this field are deeply conscious of this 
danger, and would welcome a comprehensive and thoughtfully conceived 
program for meeting it ” 

In these terms, the American Council on Education, a nongovernmen¬ 
tal organization composed of major national educational associations and 
institutions, in 1935, called attention to the need for a nationwide study of 
the problems of American youth, Subsequently, the Council formed the 
American Youth Commission, whose closely related functional steps 
are to 1 

1 Consider all the needs of youth and appraise the facilities and re¬ 
sources for serving those needs; that is, gather facts 

2. Plan experiments and programs which seem to be most effective in 
solving the problems of youth; that is, experiment and prepare recom¬ 
mendations 

3. Popularize and promote desirable plans of action through confer¬ 
ences, publications, and demonstrations; that is, get something done about 
its recommendations 

1 A statement prepared by the American Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, N W, 
Washington, D C 
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The program of fact-finding has been substantially carried out through 
the studies and research projects which have been conducted during the 
last three years Major sampling surveys have been completed in Mary¬ 
land, including Baltimore, a large city; Dallas, Texas, a medium-sized 
city; and Muncie, Indiana, a small city. Data have been secured by trained 
interviewers from more than 20,000 young people on such matters as 
education, employment, recreation, and the attitudes of youth toward 
war, wages, voting, relief, religion, and the like. An inventory of 23,000 
oncoming youth was made in Pennsylvania, special attention being given 
to their aims, personality qualifications, and preparation. Because Mary¬ 
land was regarded as a nationally representative State, the findings m that 
study have been published in. Youth Tell Their Story, and made available 
to the public 

Amongtheresearchstudies of the staff are. one identifying33onational, 
nongovernmental agencies attempting to work with young people, an¬ 
other giving detailed annotations on the literature of youth problems, and 
a diird reviewing 186 surveys of young people conducted in all parts of 
the country. Results of these studies have been published under the titles 
of Youth-serving Organizations, American Y outh, and Surveys of Youth: 
Finding the Facts, respectively Under the title of How Fare American 
Youth? the director and staff prepared a preliminary book on the prob¬ 
lems of youth. Three commission reports have been printed for the 
second time. 

Specialists have prepared monographs for the commission’s considera¬ 
tion on secondary education, occupational adjustment of youth, education 
for citizenship, implications of population trends for national support of 
education, and education for family living. The first of these has been 
published under the title of Secondary Education for Youth in Modern 
America, and the last two will be published soon. Representatives of the 
commission have made trips to England, and European countries, to 
study vocational and technical education, and to observe the programs in 
the labor service camps. 

An extended inquiry into the social and educational aspects of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps has been completed and a report probably 
will be available in 1940. It will also contain health data on approximately 
10,000 enrollees. A study of the effect of minority racial status upon the 
personality development of Negro youth was concluded in 1939. Although 
rural youth have been considered along with other young people, their 
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status is such that a special associate with assistants has been devoting full 
time since January 1938 to their problems. Health records of nearly 
5,000 college students have been examined, and the services for meeting 
the needs in the colleges evaluated, Community programs for serving the 
needs of youth are being studied. Meantime, commission staff members 
have released an instructive pamphlet on How to Ma\e a Community 
Youth Survey. Although adults are said to be responsible for the leader¬ 
ship of most youth organizations, many others are led by youth them¬ 
selves, and the commission is now studying these in an attempt to interpret 
the motives and purposes of the groups, and also to inquire into their 
democratic functioning relative to membership, leadership, and programs. 

Naturally, the commission has also been working on the other two steps 
in its program. Publication of fact-finding studies means that promotional 
activities are already started. The monthly Bulletin of the commission 
carries news of studies and other information to 4,000 libraries, schools, 
social agencies, and individuals About thirty articles a year are now writ¬ 
ten by staff members for magazines and professional journals. Life maga¬ 
zine devoted one whole issue to the problems of youth, based on Youth 
Tell Their Story In one quarter of 1938 members of the commission and 
the staff gave 57 talks before many types and sizes of groups, including 
national radio audiences. As the program evolves, the promotional activ¬ 
ities will expand 

Experimental projects in guidance, placement, and occupational adjust¬ 
ment of young workers are now being conducted in cooperation with the 
United States Employment Service of the Department of Labor Schools, 
industry, and social-welfare groups are participating in city experiments 
in Baltimore, St. Louis, Providence, and Dallas, and rural experiments in 
Frederick and Carroll counties, Maryland, and in St Charles county, 
Missouri. 

In addition to the interim or special staff reports already mentioned, the 
commission will release its own recommendations late in 1940 

A NEW STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Stanley P. Davies, executive director of the Community Service Society 
of New York, has announced the appointment of a committee on youth 
and justice, headed by John D. Rockefeller 3d, to study the problems of 
juvenile delinquency with particular reference to crime prevention and 
the promotion of new ideas, methods, and treatment. 
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The executive staff of the committee includes Leonard V. Harrison, 
former director of the Bureau of Social Hygiene; George M. Hallvvachs, 
director of the society’s bureau for men and boys; and Jack H. Stipe, who 
has been in charge of delinquency work for the Charity Organization 
Society Other members include Edward L. Richards, Danforth Geer, Jr, 
and Andre Maximov. 

The Community Service Society is a family-welfare agency in New 
York which has created the committee on youth and justice because of its 
belief that delinquency in its origin is essentially a family problem. Thus 
it seems that the committee at the start is more or less committed to a par¬ 
ticularistic theory as to the causation of delinquency. 

THE CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH BULLETIN 

The Bulletin of Criminological Research was originated in 1930 by 
Dr Thoisten Sellin and the first five issues were published by the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene, Incorporated. After the discontinuance of the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene the 1936 and 1937 issues of the Bulletin appeared in the 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology The Bulletin covering mate¬ 
rial for 1938, which was edited by J. P, Shalloo of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania, was published 
in 1939 for the Committee on Criminal Statistics of the American Prison 
Association under the presidency of Austin H MacCormick, formerly 
commissioner of the Department of Correction of New Yoik City. 

The most recent Bulletin (VIII) eliminates all new projects reported 
which are not strictly criminological in character, such as research with 
backward children, or non criminological researches being carried on in 
hospitals for the mentally ill. Many projects carried on in prisons were 
likewise rejected because the nature of the research was such that any 
other group than prisoners might have served as subjects of the investiga¬ 
tion. Projects have been grouped into eight sections or subsections in 
order to facilitate the use of the list as follows general, criminal statistics, 
causation, police organization and administration, the law, procedure, the 
administration of justice, and penal treatment in institutions on probation 
and parole and the effectiveness, of such treatment. Under each of these 
general headings the projects are classified as to whether they are new 
projects or follow-up projects already mentioned in Criminological Re¬ 
search Bulletins I to VII. 
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The Path I Trod , The Autobiography of Terence V Powderly, 
edited by Harry J. Carman, Henry David, and Paul N. Guthrie. 
New York*. Columbia University Press, 1940, xiv + 460 pages. 

Terence V. Powderly was Grand Master Workman 0f the Knights of 
Labor during a good portion of the life span of that now defunct labor 
union. The Path l Trod is more than Powderly’s justification of his life 
and work. As a self-revealing portrait of a mail and his times the volume 
is an important addition to the source literature of American labor his¬ 
tory. The Path 1 Trod may rightly claim space next to Samuel Gomper’s 
Seventy Years of Life and Labor m the library of every student of labor 
problems in America. 

Education on the An, Tenth Yearbook, of the Institute for Educa¬ 
tion by Radio, edited by Josephine H. MacLatchy. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1939. 

This Yearbook is the tenth one read by this reviewer. He has also 
attended some of the Institutes The volume, therefore, may appear to 
him m a different light from that m which a reviewer might see it as an 
isolated volume. 

At the first Institute I attended the representatives of broadcasting com¬ 
panies and the school people were falling just short of hurling rocks at 
each other in what had become a traditional civil war. According to this 
volume the war is over. That is good because each side was both right and 
wrong 

The papers and discussions in the Tenth Yearbook show the results of 
a maturing social agency Broadcasting is growing up. Educators are be¬ 
ginning to learn that not all education is adapted to radio and that valid 
radio techniques are essential to successful education by radio The futile 
crying of helpless infants is no longer heard. The exasperating irritations 
of adolescent childhood are seldom in view The subject matter proves 
these things Educational radio is developing a pattern Public opinion, 
adult education, general education, agricultural broadcasts, research, 
school and educational broadcasts, and recordings cover nearly all of 
the report. Within this developing pattern there is, and should continue 
to be, a variety of progress Diversity within the limits of valid patterns is 
a virtue. It fits America. It fits a dynamic society, 
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Every one interested in radio as a great social agency, and educators 
zealous of their comprehensive social usefulness, should possess and study 
all ten volumes of Education on the Air. It would mightily help us all if 
some competent analyst and interpreter would write one short volume to 
tell us the important story to be found in the series. It would be a story 
of natural growth and progress, 

Man Against Madness, by Lowell S. Selling. New York: Green¬ 
berg, Publisher, Inc., 1940,342 pages. 

Here is a splendid book in which the story of man's battle against in¬ 
sanity is told in a dramatic way. The story develops out of the life and 
work of the men and women who were largely responsible for the pro¬ 
gress that has been made in the care of the mentally ill. 

While the early Greek physicians had developed a cure for certain 
forms of madness, this knowledge seems to have been lost to society for 
more than a thousand years The work of Galen, the Greek physician 
who labored in Rome, will seem quite modern to many. Da Vinci and 
others of the Renaissance Period tried to probe the secrets of madness 
The modem human attitude toward the mentally afflicted was born 
in the midst of the French Revolution. The name of Pincl looms large in 
the early development of a humane attitude. Dorothea Dix played an im¬ 
portant role m the development of public opinion and state, support for 
the insane m our own country. Other names that loom large in the pro¬ 
motion of the modern science of psychiatry are Broca, Claude Bernard, 
Hughlings Jackson, Brown-Sequard, Charcot, Gnesmger, Kraepehn, and 
Freud. 

This book should be read by every student of sociology, as there is no 
better statement of the attitude of social responsibility m the care of the 
insane. The contrast between the newer point of view and the older, 
which unfortunately still exists in many quarters, is both instructive and 
informative. 

Training for the] oh, by Frank Ernest Hill. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1940,160 pages. 

Current activities in adult vocational education and guidance are de¬ 
scribed here in nontechnical language and in readable style. Out-of-school 
youth are included m the definition of "adult.’' 

One of the series of studies on the social significance of adult education, 
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the book includes a generous measure of common-sense appraisal and 
suggestion. After noting the activities of the CCC and NYA, the author 
concludes that “it is from our school systems that we should and can 
expect most; in proportion to their possibilities, they have the greatest 
opportunity for accomplishment and they have done least. With a great 
need before them demanding a new spirit and new methods, they have 
clung in the main to their traditional ways.*' 

He suggests that our present program neglects the unemployed and 
untrained while favoring those who have jobs He notes but does not em¬ 
phasize that this is partly because of Federal taxation and subsidy widi its 
inevitable restrictions upon local adaptation and initiative He recom¬ 
mends more Federal taxation and distribution of public money to induce 
Stales and municipalities to do what some of them could not, and others 
would not, do alone; viz, provide more vocational training of adults at 
the expense of the public. 

The author has traveled extensively and recently to collect his material. 
The result is a concise and interesting story which can be highly recom¬ 
mended to all who are interested in the subject. 

A Girl Grows Up, by Ruth Fedder. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Co., Inc, 1939,235 pages. 

This book is written for the teen-age girl. It answers many questions 
about growing up that the adolescent girl finds puzzling. These same 
problems have been confronting adults who work, play, or live with 
adolescents. Here is material that should interest both groups for it an¬ 
swers the thousands of questions about behavior that puzzle us all The 
“teen" girl wants an answer, while parents, teachers, and group leaders 
would like to answer those questions. Miss Fedder does answer them out 
of her wide experience “What does it mean to grow up?” “What is life 
all about anyway?” These problems and many more are handled with 
an intelligent understanding of the growing girl. 

The problems of emotional maturity and personality development are 
dealt with, while family relationship, boy and girl relationships are dis¬ 
cussed. The treatment of the material is handled in such a way as to give 
information about fundamentals of behavior so that the individual may 
grow in her ability to judge behavior The authoi uses no technical 
psychological terminology. However, the book is based upon sound 
knowledge of the psychology of behavior 
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Blac\ Fol\ Then and Now , by W, E. Burghardt Du Bois. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939,401 pages 

This book is a treatment o£ the history and sociology of the Negro race 
in Africa It is designed to assist m bringing about an understanding of 
the background and culture of one of our important minority groups. 

If an eminent Negro leader’s statement, “The greatest need of Negroes 
is a good dose of ancestry,” is true, this book should go a long way to 
developing in the Negt o a clear-cut understanding of his own importance 
among the races of the world. It should also help to explode the myth of 
racial superiority so dominant in some of the groups. It is a book worth 
careful reading and much thought. 

The concludingchapter,Futureo£ World Democracy, is a helpful con¬ 
tribution by this great Negro leader in stressing the necessity of racial 
understanding and good will as a foundation for democracy. 

The American Educational System by John Dale Russell and 
Charles H. Judd. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940, 
xvi-f-554 pages. 

This volume is designed for and will serve most effectively as a text in 
an introduction or orientation course in education. The authors have 
clearly and concisely described and briefly analyzed the American educa¬ 
tional system as it is today They likewise review the factors which have m 
varying degree been influential in determining present forms of organiza¬ 
tion, content and methods of instruction, and control of education. 

The volume serves well in providing the student with a rapid overview 
of the major characteristics of the current educational system in the 
United States and intimates the probable trends of change in the near 
future. 

Psychology m Education , by Herbert Sorenson. New York: Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940,489 pages. 

This elementary text for a first course in educational psychology com¬ 
pares more than favorably with, the numerous similar books in the field 
Because of its comprehensiveness it suffers from the attenuation which 
now seems in vogue. However, rhe topical exposition is effective and there 
are commendable economy and concreteness in language 
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This text reflects well the trend which emphasizes the inclusive per¬ 
sonality in its total educational setting, and which stresses the concepts of 
growth, development, and adjustment in a dynamic and functional way. 
The book proceeds through chapters on physical, social, and emotional 
growth to a consideration of adjustment and mental health applications. 
The inevitable units on intelligence, learning, heredity and environment, 
mental growth, efficiency, motivation, transfer, measuring achievement, 
and the like, are worked into the structure of the volume. The distinction 
lies in the discriminating handling of the content. There are directions for 
study beginning each chapter, a useful glossary is given, and exercises and 
references are provided. 

Race: Science and Politics , by Ruth Benedict. New York: Modem 

Age Books, 1940,274 pages. 

Miss Benedict has done an excellent job of presenting in a readable, 
nontechnical style the present status of the concept of race The anthropo¬ 
logical data relating to the problem of race is thorough enough to give a 
good orientation to even a layman Her position is that race is a valid con¬ 
cept, but that racism is a menace to society. Her distinction is well taken 
and makes a valuable frame of reference from which to view the whole 
problem of race relationships. Her concept is that racism is an outgrowth 
of the old formula. “I belong to the elect." 

While Miss Benedict presents in a noncontroversial manner the anthro¬ 
pological data relating to race, one cannot be so sure that she approaches 
the problem of racism with a similar unbiased attitude Her notion that 
racism grows out of the despair of hard living conditions does not seem 
to tell the whole story; too many groups have lived under difficult condi¬ 
tions without being chauvinistic. The element of ethnocentrism does not 
enter race relations until such time as racial contacts make groups con¬ 
scious of themselves as contrasted to other selves (out groups) 

One must agree with Miss Benedict that racism has replaced the old 
religious basis of persecution and is all the more iniquitous because it has 
evoked as its aid "a bastard version of contemporary science ” One must 
also agree that to understand racial conflict we need to understand conflict 
and not race Her challenge to education and democracy should be suffi¬ 
cient to make the most complacent educator squirm in his seat The book 
is highly worth while and should be on every educator’s bookshelf. 
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Love at the Threshold, by Fmnces Bruce Strain. New York; 

D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939,336 pages. 

This is the third book Mrs Strain has contributed to the pertinent 
problems of young men and women, In this volume she has pulled to¬ 
gether the most complete, all inclusive lot of “concerns” yet organized. 
The unity and relation of the facts are woven m an effective, practical de¬ 
sign for general use. All of the ideas and panaceas heretofore offered to 
young people are soundly oriented in working relationships. This is done 
in a sincere, frank, scientific manner. 

While the fundamental values of life are consistently maintained the 
tone of the book constantly reflects adventure, beauty, and the joy of 
natural human drives. The association of boys and girls is developed 
simply yet dramatically from the early natural relationships to the richer, 
fuller meanings of happiness and love. The ‘Mating” years are discussed 
from the points of view of both boys and girls, Romance is developed from 
the first conceptions of love through the mature stages of deep relation¬ 
ships. The love life is treated with genuine feeling and keen understand¬ 
ing of its fragile yet basic qualities. The latter part of the book is given 
over to marriage, body mechanisms, biological fulfillment, the birth of a 
baby, and some sex education for children. 

Roys and girls, parents and teachers welcome this fresh reassurance 
that beauty, purpose, and satisfaction are found in wholesome human 
relationships. 
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EDITORIAL 

The articles in this issue are the papers to be read at the annual 
December meetings of the Educational Sociology Section of the 
American Sociological Society to be held in Chicago, December 27 
and 28. 

The first meeting will be a discussion of the Social Life of the 
Child The first paper presents a general conceptual analysis of the 
importance of status, both that into which the child is born and that 
which is acquired as a result of changing relationships, in the de¬ 
velopment of the individual. Using the term “culture” radier than 
“status” the second article concretely illustrates these concepts in 
the growth of the young child. The third article, though summa¬ 
rizing the research studies in the field, applies the same conceptual 
analysis to the adolescent. 

In the first number of this Journal, Dean Payne challenged the 
highly individualistic approach to the fields of childhood and of 
education. In the intervening years this individualistic child-cen¬ 
tered approach reached the zenith of its popularity in such books as 
The New Psychology for Parents and The Child-Centered School. 
As the present writer has pointed out elsewhere, 1 the shift to a re¬ 
orientation of child study and of education m terms of the total 

1 Francis J Brown, The Sociology of Childhood (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1939) 
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social milieu of the individual has been gradual but consistent, It is 
extremely interesting to note that psychology and even psychiatry 
has now recognized that to study the individual apart from his social 
context provides very little basis for the development of a con¬ 
structive program of child guidance and of education. 

There is some danger that, m die midst of international ciises, the 
pendulum will swing too far. As the writers of diese articles force¬ 
fully point out, the two concepts—self-expiession and authority 
(the individual and the group)—are not antithetical but conelative 
and interdependent. In the recognition of this fact lies the hope of 
democracy. 

The second meeting will be a joint session of the Rural Sociologi¬ 
cal Society and the Educational Sociology Section. Only one paper 
will be presented, followed by a panel discussion, Unfortunately, 
space does not permit the printing of die comments on the papers 
by those who will participate in the panel. 

A period of emergency brings a serious challenge to existing social 
institutions. This is as true of the present as of any previous emer¬ 
gencies and, in many respects, will call for even more thoughtful 
consideration of desirable changes if the responsibility for deter¬ 
mining the degree and the direction of such change is not to be 
wrested from educators. On the other hand the present emergency 
clearly demonstrates that no institution can modify its program or 
services independently of die community in which it exists and for 
the service of which it is maintained 

In the basic principles which he has stated and the illustrations 
given, the author has presented a fundamental approach to die 
problem of school-community relationships 


Francis J. Brown 



THE GROUP LIFE OF THE ADOLESCENT 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
Catholic University of America 

The group life of die adolescent is a subject which has received 
less attention from research workers than its intrinsic importance 
merits However, since Sheldon 1 with inadequate methods opened 
up die subject some forty years ago, there has been a thin but steady 
stream of research on the subject It is not the purpose of the present 
paper to summarize these studies in detail. After all, such summaries 
are readily available in the Child Development Abstracts and other 
handy sources Rather the present purpose is to point out a certain 
general trend in this research which must be appreciated in order 
properly to evaluate the mass of research as a whole. 

The general trend just referred to is the tendency to study the 
adolescent less as an individual and more as a member of a culture 
group. The swing seems to be away from the exclusively psycholog¬ 
ical viewpoint to one which is more sociological. The explanation 
of group behavior is being sought less in the individual himself and 
more in the behavior patterns transmitted by his culture 

Before developing these points it is well to define terms. By adoles¬ 
cence we mean the period from puberty to maturity. By puberty we 
mean the point of time at which the child becomes physically ca¬ 
pable of begetting or bearing children These definitions are im¬ 
portant because some writers have used the terms loosely since 
Stanley Hall arbitrarily stated that adolescence began at twelve By 
group life we mean all activities carried on by three or more children 
in common. This definition excludes the literature on friendships 
and intersexual love It includes all the studies bearing on group 
life, whether the groups are spontaneously formed by the children 
themselves or imposed on them by adults. It is rather obvious, how- 

'H D Sheldon “The Institutional Activities of American Children," American Journal of 
Psychology, IX (1898), 425-428 
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ever, that the former type is of more theoretical interest. One is more 
interested in learning what the children do for themselves than 
what grownups do for diem 

As stated above, the older literature was prevailingly psychologi¬ 
cal. This does not mean that all the techniques employed were ex¬ 
clusively psychological in a strict and narrow sense. As a matter of 
fact, a mass of facts was accumulated about group life, facts which 
might be classified as sociological rather than psychological data. 
The point is rather that the dominant viewpoint was that of the 
social psychologist who seeks to explain societal phenomena m 
terms of individual behavior and motivation rather than that of the 
sociologist to whom group life is a thing in itself deserving of study 
for its own sake, whatever may be the character of the individuals 
making up the group. 

For example when the present writer' set out to study a boys’ gang 
a decade and a half ago, the technique used was the careful psycho¬ 
logical study of each individual member. Tests were administered. 
Each member’s behavior was studied with a view to discovering his 
motivation and his underlying personality patterns. Each boy was 
seen in his home environment and his reaction to that background 
was studied. The underlying thought was, I suppose, that if one 
could learn as much as possible about each member, an understand¬ 
ing of the gang phenomenon itself would emerge 

This same viewpoint is equally clear in Puffer’s 9 still older study. 
Puffer relied on interviews with boys who told him about their gang 
activities. Thrasher 1 used a somewhat different approach; but his 
underlying viewpoint seems to have been similar He used observa¬ 
tion, interviews, life-history documents, even newspaper clippings 
to accumulate a vast amount of material on gangs, their growth 

s Paul H Furfey, The Gang Age (New York* The Macmillan Company, 1926), chap, X, 
"The Gang " As a matter of fact the gang In question was a prcadolesccnt gang m the strict 
sense above defined 

“ A Puller, The Boy and Hts Gang (Huston* Houghton MiShsv Company, 1512) 

1 Frederic M Thrasher, The Gang, a Study 0/ 1,3}3 Gangs in Chicago (Chicago, The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927). 
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and development, their make-up, their activities, and their delin¬ 
quencies. His unit of observation, therefore, was the gang itself, 
at least in some instances, rather than the individual gang member. 
But fundamentally Ins approach was psychological. Although he 
considered the gang habitat, his primary interest seems to have 
been in the behavior of the gang and in the individual motivation 
which determined this behavior. This is typically a psychologists 
viewpoint. 

Dimock 6 exemplifies die same approach in a much more recent 
study This investigator studied the cohesiveness of adolescent 
groups by means of a friendship index, diat is to say, by determin¬ 
ing from a friendship record die proportion of a boy’s best friends 
who appear within a given group The more the group tends to con¬ 
tain within itself the members’ best friends, the more cohesive it is. 
With such an index in hand, Dimock was able to study the relation 
between group cohesiveness and such factors as age of members, 
size of group, socio-economic status, homogeneity of membership, 
social adjustment, and the participation and persistence of members. 
Again, the viewpoint is psychological. 

The techniques illustrated by the above studies and by a great 
many similar ones has been, on the whole, very fruitful A vast 
amount of material has been gathered on the phenomena of adoles¬ 
cent group life. Although much remains to be discovered, particu¬ 
larly about girls’ groups, much solid research has been accomplished. 
We know now a good deal about the groups which adolescents 
form, particularly when these groups take the form of delinquent 
gangs We know how these groups are formed, how they occupy 
themselves, how long they persist. We know something about their 
methods of organization and their leadership. We know how the 
members tend to resemble one another in intelligence, nationality, 
socio-economic status, school placement, and place of residence. 

The psychological approach has been a fruitful one. It has proved 

'H S Dimock, 'Rediscovering the Adolescent (New York, Association Press, 1937) 
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its worth by die mass of data assembled. Yet it has one great weak¬ 
ness. It does not wholly explain the particular forms which adoles¬ 
cent group life takes. It reveals the conditions of group life, but not 
the causes. It discovers the role of such factors as age and homoge¬ 
neity of membership in the group; but it does not explain the par¬ 
ticular series of behavior patterns which characterize adolescent 
group life here and now. 

Therefore, there have been a number of indications that the purely 
psychological approach as above described is not satisfactory as an 
exclusive method of research for the problem in hand. The first of 
these indications comes from psychology itself. A generation ago a 
psychologist might have been naive enough to explain group life in 
terms of a hypothetical “gregarious instinct.” But the postwar years 
have been hard on the instinct theory. Careful psychological re¬ 
search has demonstrated that m human beings there are no very 
complicated unlearned behavior patterns. In the animal kingdom 
as a whole such genuine instincts are not uncommon. Many animals 
do indeed repeat the same behavior, generation after generation, 
without any opportunity to acquire it by learning. 6 But instinctive 
behavior is minimal among human beings Learning is so important 
in human behavior that it plays a dominant part in all but the 
simplest reflex and impulsive behavior. Today certainly no repu¬ 
table psychologist would dare to explain behavior as complicated as 
adolescent group life in terms of instinct. 

If group life is learned and not instinctive, then we must turn for 
our explanation to the study of the conditions under which this 
behavior is learned and the emphasis shifts from the purely psy¬ 
chological study of the individual adolescent to the more sociological 
study of the circumambient social conditions. A primary contribu¬ 
tion m this connection has been made by the anthropologists The 
anthropologist has before him a wide range of societal data, a much 


4 For a particularly clear example see Fabre's study of Cerambyr miles, discussed in the pres¬ 
ent writer’s Gang -dge, pp, 2S-29. 
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wider range than that of the sociologist whose field of investigation 
is restricted to our western civilization. The anthropologist then can 
scarcely fail to realize that human association can take a very wide 
variety of forms and that these forms cannot be explained in terms 
of the individual alone. Rather they must be explained in terms of 
what the anthropologist calls culture, that is to say, the sum total of 
those traditions, behavior patterns, techniques, and beliefs which 
can be handed on from one generation to another or from one tribe 
to a neighboring tribe. 

It takes little imagination to see the bearing of all this on our 
present problem of adolescent group behavior The inner psycho¬ 
logical characteristics of tire individual may indeed explain his 
capacity for group life, but the particular forms which this group 
life takes are learned; they are part of the cultural heritage which 
the adolescent receives from the society in which he lives. Among 
the Masai, for example, all the boys circumcised during the same 
quadrennium form a unified group. The status so attained looms 
very large in the adolescent’s life; it has important bearing, for 
example, on their sexual relations. Mead 1 reports that in Samoa, due 
to certain factors which she details, association based upon age has 
ceased among girls by the beginning of the adolescent period, while 
among boys association based on the age principle lasts not only 
throughout adolescence, but throughout life. 

It would not be difficult to multiply instances; but the general 
principle must be already clear. The laws of association are deter¬ 
mined only m a very minor degree by the whim of die individual 
To a much greater degree they are imposed on him by his culture A 
Samoan boy associates with his own age group. A Samoan girl does 
not This is not due to some strange quirk of Samoan psychology It 
is definitely due to certain customs, that is to say, to Samoan culture 


Mead, Coming of Age m Samoa (New York William Morrow and Company, 1028) 
chap V 
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in the anthropological sense. Is this also true in some degree in our 
own American civilization ? 

A great deal of light has been thrown on this question by studies 
in human ecology. For example, Shaw and McKay, 8 studying the 
distribution of delinquency in Chicago, were struck by the fact that 
delinquency showed a definite ecological distribution and that this 
pattern persisted through generation after generation of delinquents. 
They found the explanation of this persistence in the survival of 
neighborhood traditions of delinquency. Evidently delinquency, a 
characteristic pattern of adolescent group behavior, was a traditional 
thing in certain areas. Borrowing the anthropologists’ terminology, 
we might say that adolescent delinquency is a definite part of the 
culture pattern of certain neighborhoods. It does not, of course, have 
the formal sanction of the neighborhood group as a whole; yet it is 
very definitely there It would not be a gross exaggeration to say that 
a boy living in one of these areas consorts with a delinquent gang for 
the same reason that a Masai boy consorts with the other members of 
his quadrennium group. In cither case the boy is adopting a behavior 
pattern from the culture in which he has been reared. The work 
of Shaw and McKay is concentrated, of course, on only one type of 
adolescent group behavior, namely, delinquency; but further re¬ 
search will undoubtedly show diat less antisocial behavior is equally 
influenced by local culture types. Indeed tins may almost be said to 
be a fact of common observation. 

Ecological areas have their characteristic forms of group behavior. 
May not the same be said of the various socio-economic classes ? Do 
not they also have their characteristic cultures ? Some light is thrown 
on this by Sutherland" in his work on white-collar criminality. This 

3 C R, Shaw and H. D McKay, Social Vactors in Delinquency, a Study of the Community, 
the Family, and the Gang m Relation to Delinquent Behavior (Washington, D C Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1931, National Commission, on Law Observance and Enforcement), 
Report on the Causes of Crime, Vo| 11 

|J L H Sutherland, "White Collar Criminality," American Sociological Review, V (1910), 
1-12. 
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writer has pointed out that many of the generalizations of crimi¬ 
nologists are invalid because they were based on the study of a biased 
sample from which the white-collar criminal was almost entirely 
omitted. That is to say, they were based on tile run of the courts, 
while the white-collar group, on account of the advantageous posi¬ 
tion which diey occupy in our present society, are usually able to 
avoid appearance in court even when they behave antisocially He 
feels that it is misleading to place too much emphasis on psycho¬ 
pathic personality as a cause of crime. Psychopathy indeed plays its 
part; but cultural patterns are also important, probably more impor¬ 
tant. To put it bluntly, the poor and underprivileged have evolved 
one pattern of criminal behavior and they land in court. The rich 
and privileged have evolved another and perhaps a much more 
pernicious pattern but they usually go unpunished When we realize 
that criminality is largely adolescent group behavior we can see the 
bearing of these facts on the problem in hand. 

Still other culture patterns exist within our American civilization 
besides those based on ecological areas and socio-economic classes. 
One of the most important series of these has race as a basis. Dollard 10 
and Powdcrmaker" both studied a southern community, said to be a 
town in the Mississippi Delta. Interestingly enough they both used 
anthropological methods, Dr. Powdermaker quite frankly so. Both 
were interested in Negro life as affected by his cultural environment. 
“An effort has been made in this book,” says Dr. Powdermaker, “to 
view a unit of southern American culture in terms of human beings 
who have inherited a historical situation and whose personalities are 
being constantly affected by the culture in which they live ” 12 One 
has only to read these reports to realize at how many points the situ¬ 
ation of the Negro adolescent, as imposed on him by southern cul¬ 
ture patterns, affects his group life. First of all there is the taboo 

10 J Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven Yale University Press, 1937; 
11 H Powdermaker, Aflet Fieedom, a Cultural Study of the Deep South (New York Vikmg 
Press, 1939) 
u Op, at, p ix 
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on interracial social relationships which makes adolescent groups 
rigidly racial. Race segregation of opportunity and the Negro’s in¬ 
ferior economic position are other limiting factors. The pattern of 
Negro culture itself further complicates the situation. Each race has 
its own scheme of family life. The church plays a different role in 
the Negro’s life and here again there is a difference between the 
church’s influence on the adolescent and his elders, tine hold of 
the church being weaker in the case of the former than in the case 
of the latter. It would evidently be beside die point to study the group 
life of the Negro adolescent on a rigidly psychological basis and to 
leave these enormously important social factors out of consideration. 

Even within one racial group there are extremely significant cul¬ 
tural differences. This point is brought out by some work which is 
being done by members of my own department in the study of the 
Washington alley culture. 13 The Negroes who live in the inhabited 
alleys of Washington present a culture which is as distinct from that 
of the odier Negroes of die city as the latter is from the standard 
American white culture. The explanation seems to be that the alley 
dwellers came to the city from certain backwoods islands of cultural 
retardation which have m part preserved an older type of general 
American culture and in part have developed culture patterns of 
their own. Be that as it may, the alley dwellers have very distinctive 
habits of their own. The family is closely knit and prevailingly 
matriarchal Recreation tends to be familial That is to say, the 
adolescents do not tend to form a segregated group with their own 
mores as they tend to do in our standard American culture A social 
evening will include the whole family as participants from the oldest 
grandparent down to the tiniest moppet The society is largely non¬ 
competitive This means, for example, that team games and com¬ 
petitive sports in general play a very small pait in adolescent group 
life Cooperation looms correspondingly large. To get a job while 
one’s fellows are jobless does not bring prestige. Rather the adoles- 

See G Scllew, A Deviant Social Situation (Washington, D C . Catholic University, 1038) 
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cent is expected to share his good luck, if that is possible and of 
course it was often possible, in the simple agricultural society in 
which this culture developed. These children have an extraordinary 
physical courage and adolescent life is rough, virile, and adventur¬ 
ous. Alley dwelleis meet unfair discrimination in law-enforcement 
.agencies and their attitude toward the police is naturally hostile. 
Finally, relations between adolescents of the two sexes is regulated 
by a looser code of sex mores than in most othei groups. 

Examples might be multiplied, but enough has been said to show 
that die group life of adolescents must be studied with cultural 
factors, as well as purely psychological factors, in mind In conclu¬ 
sion, it may be well to draw a moral from diese facts. The moral to 
be drawn embraces two generalizations. 

The first generalization affects the research worker. We ought to 
learn from the anthropologist. Investigators who have worked with 
primitive tribes have developed a technique in which culture looms 
large. To the trained anthropologist culture is a very definite thing. 
It has its own laws and the anthropologist knows how to study it in 
relation to those laws. It is easy to sense culture traits in a primitive 
culture so different from our own They force themselves on the 
investigator’s attention by their apparent strangeness It is less easy 
to notice them in our own civilization because we have grown up 
with them and easily take them for granted. It is probably not hard 
for a visitor to observe the workings of the caste system in India, but 
when Dollard talks of caste in Southerntown, we listen with a sort 
of shock. Yet Dollard is demonstrably right We have our own 
American culture traits and they vary from area to area, from class 
to class, and from race to race. If we overlook the enormous signifi¬ 
cance of diese cultural elements we are simply being unrealistic 
A second generalization is based on the essential modifiability of 
culture. Purely psychological traits like intelligence are largely in¬ 
born and are hard to change, although not as hard as we believed a 
few years ago. But culture patterns are learned and they can be 
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unlearned. This ought to be encouraging to social reformers. For 
example, if delinquency is largely cultural, it is for that reason 
largely modifiable. 

At this point a word of warning is in order. Culture traits are sub¬ 
ject to modification, but only if they are treated as culture traits. If 
we study a delinquent adolescent and decide that his delinquency is 
a learned reaction, then it can be changed; but it cannot be changed 
merely by psychiatric prestidigitation. It can only be changed by 
changing the culture in which the delinquent remains. At least that 
is the only permanent and satisfactory solution. This is a fact which 
group workers have appreciated sooner than most social workers. It 
is a point also which the dictators of totalitarian countries have been 
only too quick to grasp. Interpreted in the light of culture the youth 
organizations of these countries represent a quite successful attempt 
to graft upon adolescent group life die ideological cultures which 
these dictatorships represent. 

One further point, We must not, like the dictators, be too ready to 
crush out the divergent cultures which form a part of the American 
scene. For example, many people might be tempted to look upon the 
Washington alley culture as a thoroughly bad one, deserving of 
nothing but extermination. It is indeed true that delinquency flour¬ 
ishes in these alleys and that sex standards are low. But it is equally 
true that there is something very fine about the physical courage of 
these children and their amiable willingness to cooperate. These are 
qualities which America needs. We ought not to try to use our 
standard American culture like a steamroller to level out all cultural 
differences. Rather, as we try to remedy die defects of these diver¬ 
gent cultures, we ought at the same time to try to learn from them. 
To do so will be to enrich our American life. 



GROUP LIFE OF THE YOUNG CHILD 


LaBERTA a, hattwick 
Wtnnet\a Public School Nwsei y Schools 

Most children are born into a group—the family—and they spend 
a large proportion of their lives in this and other groups: play, neigh- 
borhood, school groups, clubs, etc. The child’s interactions as he 
seeks secimty, recognition, and response within these groups tend to 
determine, in large measure, his behavior and attitudes both as a 
child and as an adult. Group life is a determinant of the individual’s 
behavior and attitudes 

Group life is, however, more than that. Now that education is 
evolving away from both subject-matter-centered and child-centered 
concepts toward a socially oriented concept with emphasis on indi¬ 
vidual adjustment, group life, m which there is close interaction 
between individuals, is becoming recognized as a major means of 
education As later discussion will also indicate, in the adequate 
functioning of group experiences lies the essence of our democratic 
form of life. 

With these facts and trends in mind, there is obviously a need to 
study the group life of tire child more carefully, to determine what 
some of the unique contributions are of the various groups in which 
he functions, and to determine how these various groups may best 
function to make adjusted individuals equipped for a happy demo¬ 
cratic living. 


WIIAT THE FAMILY CONTRIBUTES 

Since the family is the first group in which the child lives and 
functions, his experiences here will have a strong influence on the 
habits and attitudes with which he approaches other groups 
Ability or readiness to feel a part of the group. The most basic 
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contribution which tire family can make is to give the child a readi¬ 
ness to belong or to feel that he is an accepted part of the subsequent 
groups which he enters. 

If the child is truly wanted and accepted by the members of his 
family, this expectancy of acceptance, this feeling that he belongs, 
will be established and will tend to carry over to other group con¬ 
tacts. If die child is rejected, either overtly or indirectly, m his own 
family, he is likely to carry into his next group experiences the re¬ 
sultant tendency to feel an outcast. He is likely to remain an outsider 
in the group. 

Tcndency to assume ot reject certain roles in the group. As a result 
of his family experiences, the child approaches his new group with a 
readiness to assume or reject certain roles. The child who has had a 
definite and respected, but not too conspicuous, role rn the home is 
likely to make die most flexible and adequate adaptation to new 
group experiences. The child who has felt like a subordinate in his 
family—who has had too much direction, too little opportunity to 
express himself or to have his opinions respected—will most likely 
feel inadequate in the next group, and will either assume inferior, 
inadequate roles or will tend to compensate by assuming overasser- 
tive, bullying, dictatorial attitudes. The child who has been exploited 
in the family is likely to enter the new group with the continued 
expectation that he will receive first consideration and with the feel¬ 
ing that he must stay in die limelight The child who has experi¬ 
enced strong sibling rivalries in the family will be likely to approach 
the new group with competitive, hostile attitudes toward the mem¬ 
bers of the group 

As we shall indicate more fully later, such sets as the above are 
likely to be accepted by the other members of the group and may 
predispose the individual to failure within the group unless quickly 
recognized and properly overcome 

Ability to appreciate and understand people of all kinds. The 
family, with its associated contacts among relatives, neighbors, and 
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friends, remains, throughout the period of childhood, the major 
group in which differences rather than likenesses prevail. In organ¬ 
ized groups for young children outside the home we attempt to 
establish relatively homogeneous groupings. We usually put chil¬ 
dren together who are of a similar age. Sometimes we segregate into 
similar sexes. The children, themselves, especially in die years just 
preceding adolescence, tend to establish groupings based on simi¬ 
larities rather than differences. 1 

Before the child reaches full maturity, this limited interest m 
individuals like himself must change. Maturity implies a social 
orientation. It requires an interest in people unli\e oneself. So also 
does a democratic viewpoint necessitate a readiness to be tolerant 
toward all kinds of individuals, unlikes as well as likes. This interest 
normally does not become strong before the adolescent period The 
potentialities for such an interest, however, are developed during 
the childhood period. 

The ability to feel with and to be tolerant toward others develops 
through intimate contacts with individuals of different ages, sexes, 
interests, and personalities, as these contacts are made within and 
through the family. A child has more respect for older persons if he 
has had a grandfather whom he adored He will be able to feel more 
sympathy and a greater spirit of kinship with other races if he has 
shared the poignant grief of a colored servant over a personal loss. 
Intimacy with others during any periods of great joy or sorrow— 
during births and during deaths, during moments of great achieve¬ 
ment and recognition or of rejection and failure—-provides the basis 
for our adult ability to feel with other human beings, regardless of 
age, race, economic level, sex, or other differences This is a function 
of the family which is too little recognized. It calls for an increased 
respect for and encouragement of family experiences. 


1 For research evidence on this point and for a condensed, fairly up-to-date snrvcy of research 
in the field of social development in general, see lohn E Anderson, "The Development of 
Social Behavior," American journal of Sociology, XLIV, No 6 (1939), 839-857 
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WHAT GROUPS OF SIMILAR AGE AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRIBUTE 

"While the family offers many experiences to the child, which no 
other group can equal or excel, it needs supplementing From the 
time the individual first enters a group outside the home until 
the time he dies, he is reacting largely with contemporaries—with 
individuals approximately his own size and age and with approxh 
mately his own range of abilities. 

The home provides little experience with “equals.” At home the 
child is confronted with parents and with older brothers and sisters, 
whose sheer size and superior abilities tend to overwhelm and 
subdue him, or he may be confronted with younger brothers or 
sisters whom he can forcibly control or with whom he unfairly 
competes. The dynamics operating in the home are often very dif¬ 
ferent from those which operate in the more homogeneous groups. 

While each of the groups which the child enters outside the 
home—the preschool, tire school, the Sunday school, the club—has 
certain distinctive characteristics of its own, the present space does 
not permit a separate consideration of each. The following discus¬ 
sion, therefore, strikes at points which are for the most part basic 
to all of these groups. Illustrations are drawn largely from the pre¬ 
school area since it seems to the author (i) that the functions to 
be discussed are usually operating most fully in preschool groups 
and (2) that the preschool philosophy might in many ways serve as 
a guide for other child groups. 

Stimuli for self-development Children’s basic needs tend to have 
different degrees of importance at different developmental levels. 
Security seems the greatest social need in infancy and in very early 
childhood Self-expression and self-development become of primary 
importance between early childhood and adolescence. Social adjust¬ 
ment takes the fore during adolescence and adulthood. 

The homogeneous group tends to meet the need, which the child 
has during the intermediate period, for self-expression and develop- 
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went. Through contacts with individuals like himself, with whom 
the child can identify himself, he recognizes and becomes confident 
m his own abilities. A seven-year-old is more satisfied that he is 
being his seven-year-oldness when he is with seven-year-olds than 
when he is with either younger or older individuals. A boy feels that 
he is more adequately filling a masculine role when he is with boys 
than when he is with a group of girls. 

Ability to understand and willingly accept limitations of the 
gi oup In such a setting as the home provides it is a Herculean, if not 
an impossible, task to establish a democratic way of living, with 
equal rights for all, that the young child can understand. Equal 
rights means equal rights for the other person as well as for oneself. 
The rights of thirty-year-old parents are often so outside the scope of 
experience and understanding of a six-year-old son that the parents 
who stand up for their own rights must often seem to the child to be 
imposing arbitrary rules. The child needs experiences within a 
group of approximately his own stage of development m order to 
grasp and willingly to accept the suggestions, criticisms, adjust¬ 
ments, and limitations made necessary by group living . 

One needs only to see how almost miraculously certain of the 
problems which children present in the home clear up in a preschool 
group to feel the truth of the above statements. What might seem to 
be the same technique is quite different when applied by a member 
of the family and when applied by a contemporary in the school 

When three-year-old Billy cries at home and mother or ten-year- 
old brother says “You’re a cry-baby!” Billy is likely to cry harder 
than ever, for this is just further evidence that he isn’t being under¬ 
stood. When Billy cries at school, and three-year-old Tommy says, 
“You’re a cry-baby I”, Billy is likely to bristle up, to wipe his tears, 
and to assert that this isn’t so! The feeling that Tommy is like 
himself makes it easier to understand and to feel that he is being 
understood. The standards which Tommy is holding up to him, and 
which usually are held up to the child in such a group, are essentially 
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those of “being one’s age.” They are within the range of Billy’s 
ability. They therefore seem more reasonable. When Billy learns 
that acceptance of these standards wins him more immediate and 
complete acceptance within the group, he becomes still more ready 
to accept them willingly and without grudge. 

THE adult’s ROLE IN CHILD GROUPS 

Need for regulation within the group . While problems of a devel¬ 
opmental nature, such as that just described, frequently clear up 
quickly in a group of peers, problems due to earlier experiences and 
sets may, without adult help, become aggravated 
It has already been stated that children bring to their group ex¬ 
periences with peers a set attitude toward or against the roles which 
they have held at home. The jealous child may arrive with a feeling 
of antipathy and rivalry toward every other child in the group. The 
children individually, and perhaps as a group, not able to under¬ 
stand these attitudes and forms of behavior which transcend their 
developmental level, are likely to accept these first reactions of the 
individual as the usual and to-be-expected reactions from him. Once 
such expectancies are established, the individual gets unbelievable 
practice in the particular role. 1 

This is one of the areas in which the adult can play an important 
part. It leads us to the need for considering the adult’s role in the 
group life of the child in some detail. 

Adult role not one of restraint or too di\ ect control. Most of us are 
agreed, I believe, that if the child’s group life is to prepare him for 
group living, he must be free to interact within that group with a 
minimum of adult intervention. He must experience for himself the 
unpleasant as well as the pleasant situations that arise from contacts 
with other people. We believe that many of these unpleasant situa¬ 
tions have much learning value. It is frequently from conflicts, for 

See article by John Anderson in The Unconscious: A Symposium (New York Allred A 
Knopf, 1929), p 260 
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example, that a recognition of the other person's point of view grows 
and that the basis for understanding of others develops. 

Thus adults who participate in child groups must realize from die 
start that restraints and guidance grow more soundly out of child- 
contacts than when imposed by adults. They must realize that their 
function is not one of restraint, but rather one of freeing the indi¬ 
vidual child so that lie may interact within the group more freely 
and more happily 

Adults a source of security. Studies have shown that the child's 
security depends first of all upon his acceptance by adults. Security in 
die family depends upon adequate relationships with one’s parents. 
Security in the pieschool or school group requires first of all die 
presence of and acceptance by a teacher. 

During the period between the preschool period and adoles¬ 
cence—the period when the child is developing and establishing 
himself as an individual—security comes less and less to depend 
upon adult relationships and more and more to depend upon one’s 
confidence in one’s own abilities. Nevertheless, throughout the 
period of childhood, die presence of an adult in the background 
contributes some measure of security to the child. The eleven-year- 
old may feel this need only when it is not being met. He may not 
consciously notice the adult when she is there, yet he may miss her 
when she is gone. 

The mere presence of an understanding adult is especially helpful 
in freeing the shy child from die restraints of fear, anxiety, and 
uncertainty, and in making it possible £01 him to function more 
freely and happily in the group. 

The adult should not only recognize that a good relation is neces¬ 
sary between herself and the members of the group, but she must 
also recognize that different children need different degrees of 
warmdi and intimacy in this relationship The adult should not be 
afraid to respond affectionately to the child who is craving affection 
and love. She is actually helping such a child mature when she 
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responds By responding, she may help him loosen the strong attach¬ 
ment which holds him to his home, or she may release him from the 
tension and inadequate functioning which characterizes many chil¬ 
dren whose emotional needs are not being met. In either case she is 
preparing him for a wider field of living. 

Adults a regulative force! We have already noted that if children 
are left entirely alone, many members of die group will suffer. The 
withdrawn child is likely to become more and more withdrawn. 
The hostile child is likely to find himself more and more sharply 
pitted against the group. The child who becomes too emotional and 
too easily upset by die taunts of others is likely to become the brunt 
of every one’s jokes and to find the group unbearable. 

Once the adult has established a mutual feeling of affection with 
members of the group she can do much to correct such misdirection 
or misemphasis within the group. 

Encouraging development of the individual's abilities. Often a 
child may be helped to a happier role and relationship within the 
group if his special abilities or his positive assets are more consciously 
emphasized and developed Experimental studies by Jack 4 and Page' 
give striking evidence that the submissive child who is lacking in 
self-confidence may be helped in this way. 

The case of Joan and Judith reveals another situation in which 
encouragement of individual abilities made for better group rela¬ 
tionships. Joan and Judith were outstanding leaders in their four- 
year-old group. Instead of compromising on issues, each would pit 
herself and her respective followers against the other, and construc¬ 
tive activities would remain at a standstill as each faction informed 
die other, “We won’t play with you 1 ” 

®S R, Slavson, Character Education in a Democracy (New York- Association Press, 1939), 
pp, ia, 226 

*1ojs M. Jack, "An Experimental Study of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool Children," 
Behavior of the Preschool Child, pp 7-65. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 
1934, IX, No 3 

* Marjorie Lou Page, The Modification of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool Children. Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 1936, XII, No 3, 69 p. 
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Joan happened to have unusual ability with constructive mate¬ 
rials. Judith was not so much interested in materials as in imagina¬ 
tive dramatic play. When the abilities of each of these girls were 
emphasized and when each began to express her leadership in a 
special area the harmony and the constructive level of the group 
reached a new peak. 

Guiding group interactions. Group placement of the child is a 
highly important factor in determining what kind of adjustment 
he will make. A former President of the American Sociological 
Association is quoted as saying 0 that he could take any patient from 
a mental hospital and by adjusting him in some group cure him. 
Regardless of the validity of this statement, it has implications 
worthy of thought. 

The grouping of children is a field about which we know all too 
little and within which research opportunities are great. It involves 
(1) the consideration of the original groups into which children are 
placed, (2) the possibility of using subgroups or specific one-to-one 
relationships within the group as therapeutic devices, and (3) the 
study of the factors to be considered in all such groupings. 

Original group placement, it would seem in general, should be 
such as to complement or balance the child’s position in the home. 
The following cases illustrate this point of view. 

Paul, a three-year-old, was the younger of two children. He had 
developed strong inferiority feelings and a very dependent attitude 
as a result of his relationship with his older sister, Paul was entered 
in a nursery school in which he was the oldest rather than the 
youngest member of the group. He was soon a strong leader and 
the most popular child in the school. He gained markedly in confi¬ 
dence and ability during this time 

Later in the same year, because of transportation problems and 
with no thought as to the composition of the new group, Paul was 


“Ethel S Dummer, Why I Think So The Atilobiogiapliy of an Hypothesis (Chicago Clarke 
McElroy Publishing Company, 1937), p 274 
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moved to a nursery school m which, as in the home, he was the 
youngest member. For a month he tried to maintain his own. Then 
he began to slide back into the withdrawing, inactive, unhappy pat¬ 
tern which he had shown when he entered school. The composi¬ 
tion of the group seemed a primal y factor in bringing about these 
changes in his case. 

Jimmy, another case at point, was the youngest of four boys 
among whom there were marked rivalry feelings. He was entered 
in a play group in which competitive activities and a competitive 
spirit were strong. In this group his rivalry feelings became even 
greater. 

From the play group Jimmy went into a school in which inter¬ 
related roles were encouraged and in which cooperation rather than 
competition was stressed. In this environment his rivalry feelings 
began to decrease. Again, the group which had helped most was the 
group which led away from the overemphasized attitudes fostered 
in the home. 

Subgroupings, or specifically fostered one-to-one relationships 
within the group, can often be used to advantage in instances in 
which original group placement cannot be controlled. In the above 
cases, for instance, Paul—the boy with the older sister and the 
marked feelings of inferiority—might to advantage be associated 
frequently with the younger and the more helpless children in the 
group. Jimmy—the boy with the older brothers and the strong com¬ 
petitive drive—might to advantage be thrown with children whose 
abilities complemented rather than paralleled his own. 

PRIME ESSENTIAL OF ANY GROUP 

Opportunities for self-expression and for interaction between 
members of the group are the prime essentials of any group. The 
function just emphasized, i.e., the freeing of the individual for the 
fullest and the most balanced functioning within the group, is with¬ 
out doubt the greatest role which the adult can fill m the child’s 
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group, for it is this freedom of expression and interaction between 
group members that makes the group an effective educational 'de¬ 
vice and a sound training ground for a democratic way of life. 

A major difference between the democratic and the totalitarian 
philosophies lies in the different emphasis which each places upon 
the individual and the group. In the totalitarian setting, the indi¬ 
vidual exists for the state. In the democratic setting, the state exists 
for the welfare of the individual. In other words, in the democratic 
setting, the group exists for the child, not the child for the group. In 
a democracy, therefore, we must consider the group not a goal in 
itself, but a technique for furthering the individual’s adjustment, 
development, and welfare. 

When we do not give the child a chance to express himself and to 
interact freely in the group we are subordmating him to the group. 
If he does not completely rebel, he will tend to become a mirror of 
the group, He will acquire much of the group’s knowledge and its 
attitudes in a passive way, through unquestioning acceptance, as¬ 
similation, or imitation, but he will not be equipped to modify that 
knowledge and those attitudes so as better to adapt them to chang¬ 
ing needs. He is likely to remain a passive individual—a pawn of his 
environment—a ready prey to the dictatorial rule of others—unable 
to influence or to lead. 

Only when we allow the child to express himself and to interact 
freely with others can he develop a sound perspective on his own 
abilities and a readiness to evaluate, judge, continuously adapt to, 
and modify the forces passively imposed by the group. Only through 
free expression and interaction within the group can the child de¬ 
velop the confidence, initiative, and understanding necessary for 
mature and democratic living. 1 

Freedom for interaction within the group has further advantages 
than those cited. Those groups which have organized so as to pro- 


T S R, Slnvson, "Group Education for a Democracy,” The Journal oj Educational Sociology, 
XllI.No. 4 (December 1939), 226-235 
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vide the fullest possible degree of self-expression and interaction 
between members are making a surprising and encouraging dis¬ 
covery ; they are finding that children not only learn to adjust better 
through the newer approach but that they also learn factual material 
more readily and permanently The group helps to emotionalize 
and vitalize the information gained. Any text on social psychology 
will yield evidence that this is the case. Free expression and inter¬ 
action within the group helps to meet the old criterion of educa- 
tion—the acquiring of factual knowledge—at the same time that it 
contributes to individual adjustment and to the development of a 
democratic way of life. 

It seems to the author that the freeing of each individual child for 
optimal functioning within the group is the function most in need 
of emphasis in our present-day progressive schools. In our enthusi¬ 
asm to let children function freely, we are liable to drop all control. 
The outgoing children may profit by this action, but the reserved 
and repressed are more likely to suffer “Equal opportunities” neces¬ 
sitate such adult regulation that the reserved and repressed children 
may also function freely and happily. 

To serve this function the adult, obviously, must have the deepest 
understanding of children and of individual needs He must realize 
the value of guiding contacts and yet likewise sense the dangers of 
imposing adult standards and of stepping in without a sound under¬ 
standing of the individual child’s case, Our need for enlightened 
knowledge in this area is indeed great. 
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HUMAN RAW MATERIAL AND THE ASCRIPTION OF STATUS 

First let us admit a general proposition. An individual's most 
important functions for society are performed when he is fully 
adult, not when he is immature. Hence society’s treatment of the 
child is chiefly preparatory and the evaluation of him mainly antici¬ 
patory (like a savings account). Any doctrine which views the 
child’s needs as paramount and those of organized society as sec¬ 
ondary is a sociological anomaly, although a personal evaluation of 
particular children above other ends (mainly by parents) is a nor¬ 
mal phenomenon which fits the cultural system for socializing the 
young. 

Too often the child-and-society problem has been visualized as 
simply that of transmitting the cultural heritage. Yet society does 
not depend solely on transmitting its heritage but also on absorbing 
each new generation into its structure. Confronted by a constant 
stream of raw material in the form of new babies, it must so process 
and distribute this material that the variegated system of interlock¬ 
ing adult statuses which chiefly constitute the social structure will be 
filled and the business of society accomplished Such a task presents 
numerous difficulties not involved in merely transmitting the gen¬ 
eral heritage 

For instance, the fabrication of the infant for future positions 
must begin as soon as possible. Though socialization moves from 
the general to the specific and training for some specific statuses 
may thus be deferred, no community can leave its infants culturally 
vacant for any extended period of time, nor, since statuses are inter¬ 
related, can it tram for the general ones without regard for the later 
narrower ones. 
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But paradoxically, the fabrication of the child for his statuses can¬ 
not begin until he already has some statuses This is due to the fact 
that the work of socialization, if it is to be accomplished, must be 
assigned to particular persons whose responsibilities, rights, and 
obligations with respect to the infant are clearly defined, and who, 
by various sociological mechanisms, are motivated to perform die 
appropriate tasks. Such assignment immediately gives the infant 
membership in the society and a place in the social structure. The 
statuses he receives at this time, some temporary and some per¬ 
manent, may be called ascribed statuses, because he certainly has not 
achieved them. 1 

Still more paradoxically, these initial statuses, since they are as¬ 
cribed at birth, are given at precisely the time when society knows 
least about the potentialities of the individual concerned. The hu¬ 
man raw material, indeed, seems discouragingly homogeneous, 
whereas the statuses constituting the social structure are highly 
differentiated Undoubtedly there are genetic differences of capacity 
between infants, but these lie hidden, only to be revealed in the sub¬ 
sequent process of socialization which itself requires that the child 
first be placed. It follows then that the placing of the infant is 
arbitrary, a matter not of pure accident certainly but at best of blind 
social rule. And it is no mitigation of this fact to realize that the 
statuses thus ascribed, precisely because they come first, tend to be 
the most important in the individual’s life. They determine and 
limit the range of statuses which he may subsequently achieve or try 
to achieve. 

However blind the ascription of important statuses may be from 
the point of view of innate capacity, it is nonetheless done according 
to rule. Our immediate question therefore is this* what does, what 
can, society seize upon in the newborn undifferentiated infant to 

1 The distinction between ascribed and achieved status is taken from Ralph Linton’s brilliant 
discussion in The Study oj Man (New York D Applcton-Ccntury Company, Inc , 1936)} 
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use as a basis for the arbitrary assignment of statuses? The answer: 
precious little, and tins may be reduced to four categories, viz, sex, 
age, age relationship, and kinship. 3 

Sex. The infant’s sex is a definite, highly visible physiological fact 
which appears at birth, remains fixed for life, provides a universally 
applicable dichotomy for dividing all infants into two classes, de¬ 
notes a biological condition associated intrinsically with future re¬ 
productive functions, and harbors a libidinous drive tremendously 
significant in human motivation. It is, therefore, a very convenient, 
not wholly fortuitous, basis for the ascription of lifetime statuses, 
and this is why, in every society, it is utilized not only for definite 
statuses, but also for giving monopolies on achieved statuses (which 
means, in effect, that many otherwise achieved positions are at the 
same time sex-ascribed). Given this functional ascription on the 
basis of sex, it seems inevitable that an evaluative ascription should 
also be made—one sex receiving more prestige than the other; for 
social status is seldom merely a matter of prescribed activities, but 
usually a matter of invidious esteem as well. 

Age. While the baby’s zero age does not distinguish him from 
his fellow infants, it does separate him from older persons Age, like 
sex, is a definite, highly visible physiological fact apparent at birth. 
But unlike sex, it is a steadily changing condition and therefore can¬ 
not give rise to permanent lifetime statuses. The only way it can 
give a permanent status is in terms of an age relationship between 
given persons (e g, parent and child, or elder brother and younger 
brother), in which case it is the time interval between the parties, 
and not age itself, which remains fixed. Furthermore, except in 
terms of an age relationship, age is not a dichotomy but a con¬ 
tinuum which can provide a basis for several rather than two 
general statuses. Yet if too many distinctions are made within this 
continuum, age loses its character of high visibility (small differ¬ 
ences of chronological age being hard to detect) and its character of 

s Cf, Linton, op, at ,pp 116 fl 
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intrinsic social relevance (for only in terms of broad age grades can 
there be an intrinsic connection between the physical condition and 
the social condition associated with age). Hence there are usually 
only a few age statuses (fixed in the culture but not permanent for 
the person) through which, if he lives, every individual passes. 
In addition there are often specialized series of positions assigned 
somewhat on the basis of age, but in which only particular per¬ 
sons participate Some of these—e.g., many occupational careers in 
modern society—lead through well-established age rungs in some 
particular direction, such as higher pay and responsibility. More 
abundant in complex societies, such sequences are not quite so much 
a matter of age as the more generalized age statuses, because achieve¬ 
ment plays a greater part in the attainment of each rank. 

Mention of these specialized age series brings us back to our origi¬ 
nal problem, for at the inception of an individual’s life there is no 
intrinsic evidence as to which series he should traverse. The initial 
limitations are simply the other bases of status ascription—notably 
sex, age relationship, and kmship—which, again, are largely ex¬ 
trinsic and arbitrary so far as the actual behavior in the adult statuses 
is concerned 

Age relationship . Since statuses are assigned on the basis of age, 
mutual age must necessarily affect the relations of any two or more 
associated persons. This is true in an informal way, as when general 
age statuses happen to give two people a compatible or incompatible 
world outlook It is even truer in a formal way, in the sense that so¬ 
ciety utilizes age relationships as a basis for institutional organiza¬ 
tion, defining rights and obligations as between those of markedly 
divergent and between those of markedly similar age. More spe¬ 
cifically, however, when an age relationship subsists between two 
persons who are also related in another way—notably by kinship, 
with the birth-cycle gap between parent and child and the birth- 
order gap between siblings—it becomes part of a group structure 
within the larger society. 
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Kinship, identification with parent. Another quality of the raw 
infant utilizable in giving him an initial status is race. But since race 
is inherited this basis is practically indistinguishable from another, 
namely, the infant’s identification with his parents. Such identifica¬ 
tion is arbitrary, because there is no necessary biological identity 
between the parents’ and the offspring’s capacities (for socially 
ascribed identity is more complete than, and therefore cannot be 
explained by, genetic identity); yet it is convenient, because the 
parents, with and by whom in our family system the child is closely 
associated and socialized, already have well-defined statuses which 
the child can simply take over. The child may take the parent’s sta¬ 
tus immediately (as in caste), acquire it later but begin training for 
it at once (as in succession or inheritance, winch we may speak of 
as “delayed ascription”), or seek achieved positions with a com¬ 
petitive advantage or disadvantage provided by his parents (as in 
open-class occupational placement, which we may refer to as “fluid 
ascription”). In any case, through identification with the parents 
the child becomes automatically related to the rest of the society 
and is trained accordingly. So important is this jus sanguinis prin¬ 
ciple that a wide number of important statuses depend upon it. The 
ascription of citizenship, religious affiliation, and community mem¬ 
bership, for mstance, is in most cases a matter of identification with 
parents who are already citizens, communicants, and members. 

Interdependence of various bases . Sex, age, age relationship, and 
kinship are therefore the first things about a newborn infant which 
society can utilize for the immediate ascription of statuses. These 
bases are not only universal but also functionally interrelated, dif¬ 
ferently but mutually connected with social activities For instance, 
the main intrinsic function with which sex is connected, reproduc¬ 
tion, is also age-limited, in that it occurs only during a certain period 
(the reproductive period) of life. Kinship identification involves 
an age difference between the child and his parents, a sex difference 
and rough age similarity between his parents, and an age difference 
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sons charged with socializing the young must not only have some¬ 
thing to transmit, and the responsibility of transmitting it, but must 
also have the power of coercion. Why older persons should be given 
this power and responsibility is easy to see, for when socialization 
is begun the infant has no juniors and no capacity for associating 
with equals, and socialization must naturally proceed from those 
who have more of the culture to those who have less. Why the adults 
first given the task should be kinsmen (e.g., parents) arises out of 
the child’s original close connection with them in the family sys¬ 
tem. 1 With a wide age and experience gap separating the child from 
his sociahzers, he cannot “understand” the logic and nature of all 
that they transmit to him, or achieve insight into their minds In 
case he does not understand or, understanding, does not wish to 
obey, he is coerced—because, from the point of view of society, the 
essential thing is not that he be “freed from taboo” in order to “ex¬ 
press his personality,” but that he be prepared for his adult positions. 
Hence what he absorbs is largely a morality of constraint. It is in diis 
way that society, taking no chances, transmits the most valued and 
essential parts of its heritage. Ultimately societal morality is not a 
matter of rational understanding but of felt obligation; the official 
socializer—be he parent, educator, or master—is the representative 
of the greater authority of society. 

Why similarity of age, sex, and rank should be a basis for equali- 
tarian relations, and these a source of the morality of cooperation, 
seems clear. Persons related by such similarity are in the same po¬ 
sition with reference to authority, and the element of coercion is 
therefore absent Rules consequently have no other raison d'etre 
than the spontaneous realization that they are necessary for the con¬ 
tinuance of the interaction Being at the same stage of socialization 
age-mates, for example, can participate in one another’s subjective 

F«r an extended explanation of the family's importance in socialization, see Willard Waller, 
The Family (New York Cordon Company, Inc , 1938), pp 39-42, Persons other than the 
parents help everywhere in authoritarian socialization, but they are usually designated in 
terms of kinship or by the child's inheritance of the parents' rank, locale, wealth, etc. 
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attitudes, understanding why each expects a given type of behavior 
and thus laying the basis for reciprocity. 8 The same is somewhat 
true of sex and caste mates. From such equals there are acquiied 
some things which cannot be acquired from persons in authority. 
These include not only the cooperative morality already discussed 
but also some of the more informal aspects of culture—small be¬ 
havior patterns, shades of meaning, fads and crazes, secret modes 
of gratification, and forbidden knowledge. Such things are often 
socially necessary but yet tabooed (such as sex knowledge in our 
society). Leaving them to equahtarian relations for transmission 
has the effect of controlling them—for coevals, being almost equally 
ignorant, can transmit relatively little real information one to the 
other, so that the total amount of knowledge transmitted is kept 
down to a minimum. 

Our previous treatment of ascribed statuses now takes on new 
meaning. Both authoritarian and equahtarian relationships contrib¬ 
ute to the socialization of the child, and both tend to be ascribed 
(at least initially) in terms of sex, age, and kinship. Things that 
involve discipline and responsibility in transmission are usually 
handed over to authoritarian relations, other things to equahtarian 
relations We thus glimpse the manner in which ascribed statuses 
figure in the dynamics of socialization. 

EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL THEORY IN MODERN SOCIETY 

Let us now change our focus from the general to the specific, first 
by admitting that childhood varies in different cultures, second by 
examining certain problems raised by our own type of society. 

Societal relativity, A small stable society utilizes ascribed status 
more than a large changing one. The latter cannot fit persons into 

8 In so far as age dissimilarity is an organizing principle, it implies also die existence of age 
similarity as such a principle There is reason to believe that societies with the greatest 
amount of age deference are also those with the greatest amount of age solidarity See the 
materials on African societies —c g, L Schapcra (ed ), The Baiuu-Spealjiig Tribes o) South 
Africa (London George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1937)- 
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its complex and highly specialized statuses simply on the basis of 
sex, age, and kinship. Sex and age are so broad as to yield too few 
classes, and kinship, implying parent-child identity, cannot take 
care of a rapidly changing milieu in which hundreds of new statuses 
appear in each generation. Identification with the parents works 
best when die parents socialize the child, but with increasing 
specialization parental training becomes less and less adequate until 
reliance must finally be placed on socialization outside the family 
in special organizations having professional teachers, a physical 
plant, a large capital investment, and an aggregation of pupils. In 
such a society status achievement encroaches upon status ascription, 
with sex, age, and kinship playing the role of limiting factors in the 
competition for achieved statuses rather than acting as direct sources 
of specific statuses. 0 By the exercise of unusual ability and fortitude 
a woman may qualify for a man’s occupation, a young man rise to 
an old man’s professional rank, or a poor person climb to a position 
of wealth. 10 In this way, in a complex society, individuals of dif¬ 
ferent sex, different age, and different origins compete for the same 
statuses. 

Problems of the specialized society. Each kind of society—the 
simple-stable and the complex-instable—has its peculiar problems 
The problem of the simple one, with its ascribed statuses and rigid 
institutional patterns, is its lack of adaptability to changing condi¬ 
tions It may pursue ancient custom to the point of ossification and 
disaster. The complex specialized society, on the contrary, runs the 
risk of uncontrolled individualization with consequent loss of social 
cohesion. Intense specialization leads to a failure of society’s mem- 

The familial set of statuses constitutes an exception. This suggests the principle that when¬ 
ever sex, age, and kinship are intrinsically related to the duties and obligations of a position, 
they remain as direct sources of it 

Since preparation for a specialized status must usually be paid for in some way, wealth is 
the fluid medium facilitating competition for almost any achieved position, and the inherit¬ 
ance of wealth gives one an important advantage Such inheritance amounts to the fluid 
ascription of means to the attainment o£ all achieved statuses rather than the ascription of 
any particular status 
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bers to understand one another. A partial antidote to this tendency 
is the fact that each individual has many statuses, so that his alle¬ 
giance extends beyond any specialized group But within each in¬ 
dividual, and between him and others, there must presumably exist 
some integration of the various statuses, else personal and societal 
order will disappear. The integration must be on an evaluative as 
well as a factual level The more a society becomes dependent upon 
specialization and its statuses become accessible through individual 
achievement, the more tenuous becomes the integrating principle 
—unless (and this is the difficult part) the realm of sacred com¬ 
mon values remains superior to die everyday world of competitive 
interest 

Specialized achieved statuses require generally that the individual 
master certain rational techniques. He must adopt somediing of a 
scientific attitude toward his work and his career, and die highest 
prestige often goes to those who are the most skillful in this Hence, 
obligatory norms which limit arbitrarily the means for gaining a 
position are subjected to criticism—criticism which arises not only 
from personal ambition but also from the very logico-empirical at¬ 
titude fostered in the placement situation. Hence the nonrational 
beliefs and practices associated with die obligatory norms are apt 
to be scoffed at Under these circumstances, in the face of individu¬ 
alistic motivation and scientific criticism, die central values and 
common ends of the society tend to crumble. 

Modern education and societal integration. Organized education 
cannot escape this problem of die specialized society, of which it is 
bodi product and cause, In the liberal democratic United States it 
has contributed to the problem in two ways: by trying to deny and 
minimize ascribed status, and by attempting to evade normative in¬ 
doctrination In neither attempt has it been wholly successf ul or con¬ 
sistent, but in philosophy if not always in practice it has stressed 
achieved and condemned ascribed status and has evaluated scientific 
truth above doctrine. In keeping with this it has stated its goal to be 
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the scientific study and efficient satisfaction of the child’s needs, has 
minimized ritual, and has skirted those of the nonrational norms 
which could not be somehow rationalized as “science.” 11 

It may well be questioned, however, how far a society can dispense 
with ascribed status and still survive. To begin with, we have already 
seen that infants must be “placed” in the structure before the process 
of absorption into the structure can begin; and since the aim is 
eventual placement in highly specialized adult statuses, it is hard to 
see how the infants could all, regardless of sex, age relations, and 
parentage, be given th tsame place to start with, especially as long as 
a familial mode of reproduction is maintained. Also, any persisting 
society is an example of change within constancy, in which ascribed 
status helps to provide the constancy, achieved status the change, 
both being indispensible. In addition, it is no accident that a regime 
in which ascription is strong is also one in which nonrational beliefs 
and norms are strong. To fix persons in statuses independently of 
their personal qualities requires a strong system of institutional con¬ 
trols. Ascribed statuses are generally broad ones in which the tech¬ 
nical aspect is not complicated, the important diing being sentiment, 
custom, and ritual rather than rational skill. To dispense with as¬ 
cribed statuses altogether would knock a powerful prop from under 
the common values and ends which give society its cohesiveness, 
especially if these were further destroyed by scientific criticism and 
individualistic motivation. Finally, since our previous discussion 
showed ascribed statuses to be bound up widi socialization in au¬ 
thoritarian relations, and these with the transmission of cultural 
values and patterns, a regime of purely achieved status would con- 


Amcncan education philosophy is thus individualistic in the sense of being preoccupied 
with individual needs," positivistic in the sense of looking to science for ethical conclusionSi 
and rationalistic in the sense of assuming the sole significant orientation to the world to be 
one of cognition It is realized, of course, that all thought in educational circles cannot be 
placed under one rubric What is aimed at here is the description of a general tendency, and 
it is surprising to what an extent even the violently opposed schools of educational philosophy 
ta e the same things for granted, their differences being more superficial than the basic 
similarities which give them the same general interpretation of social life 
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stitute a threat to authority and to the functions of authority. In 
short, it seems that a society cannot travel always in the direction of 
specialization and status achievement, that eventually its loss of soli¬ 
darity will reach the point where an internal revolution by a militant 
cohesive minority or an external conquest by a militant cohesive 
rival will turn it back in the direction of institutional rigidity, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Our effort has been not to blame current educational philosophy 
but to point out certain features of the child-and-society relation 
which liberal democratic educators are prone to ignore. We have 
attempted to show that status ascription, far from being an anachro¬ 
nism from a predemocratic era, is a universal and systematic part of 
society, on which the process of socialization and the maintenance 
of solidarity are both dependent. In handling the stream of raw 
material from which it must build the personnel for its differen¬ 
tiated social structure, a society has little to go on in ascribing the 
initial statuses which it must ascribe; but it makes the most of this 
little, and utilizing it as a basis for the authoritarian and equalitarian 
relationships in which socialization takes place, it transmits both 
die formal and the informal aspects of the culture in a manner 
conducive to structural integration. Unless these things are under¬ 
stood it seems that educational philosophy will concentrate too nar¬ 
rowly on the so-called needs of the child and not sufficiently on the 
equally real needs of the society, so that many fundamental customs 
will seem anomalous and worthless-customs which, however, if 
they were eliminated, would leave the society strangely incapable of 
maintaining itself. 



THE INTERACTION OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


JULIAN E, BU1TERWORTH 
Cornell University 

In accepting the invitation of your societies' to present for discus¬ 
sion a paper on the interaction of school and community, the writer 
has understood it to be his function to bring before you a wide range 
of problems pressing for solution in this field. It is evident, however, 
that a permanent solution of any one of them can be made only in 
terms of underlying principles. It has, therefore, appeared essential 
to set up a conception of action in this field—to establish a sort of 
framework of principles within which to present and discuss the 
several specific problems. 

The term “principles” is here used not as universally valid truths 
but rather as “hypotheses with which to experiment.” 3 These prin¬ 
ciples are the generalizations representing the most defensible basis 
for conduct in dealing with the several problems. They may be 
thought of as guides to action that should be modified as conditions 
change, as new facts are discovered, or as greater insight is developed 
We who work in the Helds of sociology and education, where vary¬ 
ing personalities and groups interact in widely differing environ¬ 
ments, realize the tentative nature of many of our generalizations. 
Nevertheless, there is an advantage in stating as accurately as pos¬ 
sible the generalizations basic to practice in our respective fields. 
Statements 8 embodying generalizations are presented here despite 
the danger that such efforts may result in an oversimplification of 
both the problems and the principles. 

Not all of these principles will be explained and evaluated in 

The Association oE Rural Sociologists and the Educational Sociology Section of the Amcn- 
can Sociological Association 

John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York Henry Holt and Company, 1923), 
P 239 

See pag« 331 for footnote 
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detail; rather, certain ones involving problems where we seem to 
behaving greatest difficulty have been selected for elaboration. 


1. Since education is a continuous process that utilizes all experience, 
it is essential, if we are to develop an educational program of maximum 
effectiveness, that we study critically the opportunities and responsibilities 
not only of the school but of all other significant agencies in the com¬ 
munity. 

2 Although educational thinkers are not in agreement as to the degree 
to which a program of public education should be or may be built upon 
life needs, the trend appears to be distinctly toward an emphasis of activ¬ 
ities that will develop the various abilities required for meeting the de¬ 
monstrable responsibilities of life 

3. The school should not undertake to create directly through instruc¬ 
tion a "new social order ” It should transmit those knowledges, ideals, 
attitudes, and habits that appear desirable for meeting life’s responsibilities 
(including an inculcation of those concepts that the community and its 
larger society hold to be essential), and should develop willingness and 
ability to appraise with an open mind new proposals for dealing with 
social and economic problems. 

4. In building its curriculum the school should recognize those lacks in 
the community that create problems in pupil development and adjust¬ 
ment and should employ all types of community resources that can be 
economically and significantly utilized. 


An indication of the shift that is going on from a school in which 
learning takes place merely from books to one which utilizes all 
types of experiences useful in developing the abilities needed for 
meeting the problems of life may be seen in the report of the Edu- 

3 During the process of formulating these principles, the cnucism of certain sociologists, edu¬ 
cationists, and school administrators was sought with most useful results, Contributing were 
F, J Drown, New York University, J H Kolb, Univirsity of Wisconsin, George A Works, 
University of Chicago, C C Peters, Pennsylvania State College, Charles L Mosher, Director 
ot Child Accounting and Attendance, New York State Education Department, Charles E 
Finch (retired), formerly supervisor of social studies, Rochester, N. Y , Claude L Kulp, 
Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N, Y , and. the following from among the writer’s Cornell 
colleagues H R Anderson, W A Anderson, L S Cottrell, Jr, E N Ferriss, M. L Hulse, 
Dwight Sanderson, and /. L. Woodward While there appeared to be general acceptance of 
the various statements, it should be understood that no person in tins group would probably 
accept them all exactly as they are phrased In a very few cases there appeared to be a marked 
difference of opinion on certain issues. 
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cational Policies Commission.* This representative and powerful 
group has approached public education from the point'of view of 
the purposes that should direct the activities of the school system. 

It has named four main purposes: self-realization, human relation¬ 
ship, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. In connection 
with each it has suggested more specific objectives, a total of forty- 
three being presented in the report. These or other specific objectives 
may be achieved in part through books and other instructional 
materials of tire traditional school, but it is obvious that the process 
must go far beyond these into the life of the community and of the 
society of which the community is a part. 

Recognition of the importance of an accurate survey of the com¬ 
munity’s problems and resources has received a stimulus through a 
recent volume of the New York Regents Inquiry. 6 This volume 
presents a variety of information regarding general population, 
school population, characteristics of the population, social factors, 
economic background, and the like. Much specific information re¬ 
garding conditions in New York State is given regarding each of 
these several topics. In analyzing the characteristics of the popula¬ 
tion, for example, data are presented on density and concentration 
of population, ethnic composition, marriage rate, occupational pat¬ 
tern, and unemployment. 

It is evident that data such as these are almost imperative for those 
who plan the educational program in a community. Much of this 
material is useful to the teacher himself since it shows conditions 
under which his pupils live. It may reveal certain lacks or resources 
or, merely, problems requiring study before their educational sig¬ 
nificance can be determined However, each community needs to 
go beyond these general State analyses in order that teachers and 
educational planners may know more exactly the conditions exist¬ 
ing in the particular community in which they are working. 

Educational Policies Commission, T he Purposes 0/ American Education (Washington, 
D C, 1938) 

5 ]u 1 ius D Mailer, School and Community, The Regents' Inquiry (New York- McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc, 1938) 
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For example, it would be of value to know the different types of 
organizations that exist within the community, to understand their 
functions, their programs, and the contributions they make or may 
make to the development of children and young people. It would be 
useful to have information regarding the distribution of incomes; 
standards of living as revealed through such details as cost of food 
per month, number of rooms in the home, the facilities for heating 
and for cooking, the cultural level of the home as shown by the 
number, \ anety and quality of books and magazines coming into it, 
the extent of the parents’ schooling, the kinds of picture shows 
attended, the radio programs heard, etc An analysis of recreational 
facilities of various kinds in the community would obviously con¬ 
tribute to an understanding of the needs and opportunities here as a 
basis for planning the school’s recreational program. Conditions of 
employment would be particularly useful to the teachers of voca¬ 
tional subjects Youth surveys, 0 such as have been carried on in a 
number of communities, tend to reveal conditions that affect practi¬ 
cally every phase of the school program, especially on the secondary 
level. 

Here and there one finds surveys of this type/ Useful as these are 
for giving a general picture of social conditions, we should really 
look forward to the time when each community will have available 
information regarding itself that will be of use to both the school 
and the community. Naturally, it is assumed that any data of this 
type will require careful study in. order that its educational implica¬ 
tions may be fully understood. 

5 If the school is to stimulate the fullest development of the pupil, it 
cannot confine its experiences to those available in the community With¬ 
in the limits of its resources it should go as far afield as the probable life 
needs of the pupils warrant 

6. The school is not the exclusive agency of the (local) community; 

e &ce a list of such surveys m D L Harley, Surveys of Youth (Washington, D C American 
Youth Commission, 1937), Scries IV, Vol I, No i 

1 For example, Bruce L Melvin, The Sociology of a Village noil the Surrounding Tetri lory 
(Ithaca Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 1931), Bulletin No 533 
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rather, it represents that larger society of which the community is a part, 
working in and with the community and its various constituent individ¬ 
uals and groups 

Originally the American school was, in effect, a community insti¬ 
tution ; it could hardly have been otherwise because of the physical 
conditions that existed. However, as the several communities in a 
colony developed, they began to cooperate through the Colonial 
government in order that die educational program might serve 
more adequately the larger group Today education is considered to 
be the primary responsibility of die State and to this end the several 
commonwealths have enacted legislation providing for the estab¬ 
lishment, support, and control of public schools. 

This does not mean that the State attempts to direct in detail the 
educational program of its local communities. In practically every 
State, there is division of responsibility among governmental units 
on the various levels B Although this is an interesting and vital prob¬ 
lem affecting significantly the function of the community in direct¬ 
ing the school, further space cannot be given it here. 

Three main reasons may be given for not considering the school 
the exclusive agency of the community: (i) Pupils need preparation 
for life wherever they may live. The increasing mobility of our 
population thus becomes a significant conditioning factor. (2) De¬ 
mocracy considers that its safety rests upon the intelligence and 
knowledge of its citizens. The larger society cannot, therefore, con¬ 
cede the right of a community to give much or little education as it 
may wish. (3) Variations in ability to maintain schools of reasonable 
efficiency make county, State, and Federal assistance imperative 

8 A classic study in this evolution of school control is G H Martin, The Evolution of the 
Massachusetts Public School System (New York D Appleton Century Company, 1894) A 
more popular statement may be found in E P Cubberlcy, Public Education in the United 
States (New York Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934). Three efforts to state principles for 
allocating educational responsibilities are Franklin Bobbitt, Pi met pies of Oi gamzation and 
Administration, m Rural School Stnvey of Netti Yo>/< State, Julian E Butlcrworth, Ruud 
School Adniimstiatioii (New York The Macimllan Company, 1926), chap 4, 12, Frank 
Cyr, Responsibility for Rural-School Administration (New York Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, 1933) 
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This view does not, of course, mean that the community has no 
place The school could not, if it would, escape the influences of the 
ideals, the prejudices, and the customs of the community in which 
it exists. It could not build a really effective program without utiliz¬ 
ing community resources and recognizing community lacks One 
might visualize a future in which progress in community develop¬ 
ment has produced communities so far-seeing and socially minded 
that each could be trusted to provide of its own accord a desirable 
educational program. The decision on this matter made by any of 
us will doubtless be influenced by a balancing of those elements 
of idealism and realism that exist in all of us. 

Many workers in education look with misgiving upon certain 
developments along this line on the Federal level" and fear that the 
American people may be called upon to make some vital decisions 
in die not very remote future. 

7 In making effective the conception of the educative process here out¬ 
lined, certain activities affecting the welfare of citizens (library, health 
and recreation programs, etc.) that have been provided through special 
agencies in the community (or, in some cases, have not been piovided at 
all) are allocated in whole or in part to the school in order that their con¬ 
tributions to pupil development may be more completely utilized At the 
present lime it appears to be impossible to indicate m detail the nature of 
the cooperation that should take place between the school and other 
agencies in the community This problem offers, therefore, a real oppor¬ 
tunity to use scientific method to describe more exactly the results de¬ 
sired; to analyze functions of various agencies within the community; 
and to experiment with different forms of cooperation under vaiying 
conditions 

Let us illustrate this pnnciple by discussing in some detail one 
important problem in school-community relationships—health 
education 


0 Tor example a bill (S 1l q) presented to the 751)1 Congress, giving effect to the recommen¬ 
dations of the President's Advisory Committee on Education, appears to increase greatly the 
authority of the Federal Government in this field 
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Involved in this activity are a number of specific activities, the 
more important of which are; 10 

a. The assessment of health conditions in pupils 

b. Notification of parents regarding defects found in the assessment 
process 

c. Remedying the defects found to exist 

d. Immunization against such diseases as diphtheria and smallpox 

e. Health instruction 


What individuals or agencies within the community should 
undertake these several responsibilities and how should they all 
cooperate in order to achieve the end desired? This end we may 
assume to be provision of adequate health services through compe¬ 
tent personnel at the most reasonable cost for which they can be 
provided. 

a. Assessment of health conditions may be omitted from the school 
health program and left entirely m the hands of the family physi¬ 
cian who conducts it in his own office in the form of the annual 
medical examination, simply sending copies of his examination rec¬ 
ords to the school. More often the school undertakes this assessment 
through a rather superficial screening process known as the annual 
medical inspection in which the school physician, with the aid of 
nurses and teachers, attempts to cull out those children in need 
of surgical or medical treatment or in need of special adjustment 
through classroom or physical-education activities. A third scheme 
places the responsibility for the annual screening upon the teacher’s 
and nurse’s shoulders and reserves the school physician’s services for 
examination of culled cases from all grades and for more thorough 
examination of each child at school entrance and then, routinely, 
only once or twice more in his school life 

10 This section has been prepared with the assistance o£ Dr. Dean F Smiley, Professor of 
Hygiene at Cornell University 
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b The notification of parents regarding defects discovered may 
consist simply in sending a card home by the child or through the 
mail. Many schools follow this card, however, with letters and, if 
necessary, send a nurse to persuade hesitant parents of the need, and 
advise ways and means of having the correction made, utilizing 
the community facilities in keeping with the economic status of the 
family. 

c, Remedying the defects is the crucial step It may be left to die 
family physician, in which case it will be done or neglected accord¬ 
ing to the health standards of the family or its economic status. Some 
persons advocate and some few schools appear to practise die policy 
of having treatments given through a school clinic (see table on page 
239). Such a clinic may remove tonsils, clean and repair teeth, irri¬ 
gate ears, deal with skin infections, etc Other persons contend that 
die schools should do nothing along the line of treatment, and diis 
appears to be the prevailing practice (see table on page 239), 

d Immunization likewise could be done by the school, by the 
family physician, or by the public-health agencies 

e. Health instruction isperhaps generally conceded to be primarily 
a school function In most communities, however, the public-health 
department lists health education as one of the important points in 
its six-point public-health program With regard to the sex-social 
segment of health education, the responsibility would still seem to 
rest primarily upon the parents rather than upon the school. Though 
the school may be quite legitimately expected to make the best pos¬ 
sible use of the various school situations for health-teaching purposes 
and may even create such situations in order to apply and make 
practical the didactic health instruction, we must still admit that 
many of the important habits such as sleeping, eating, and caring for 
the bowels, teeth, and skin are exercised largely in the home rather 
than in the school It is the home, not the school, that is given the 
all-important opportunity for establishing these habits in infancy 
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It would appear that a health program” can be carried on with 
reasonable success in a variety of ways. That it is so done now may 
be shown by reference to the table on page 239, 

Note the variations in practice among the four types of school 
areas and among the several types of services included in the analysis. 

What school-community relationships as regards health educa¬ 
tion should be established in any particular community ? It seems 
doubtful whether any specific pattern of action can, at present, be 
accepted as best; each situation needs to be evaluated in terms of 
certain conditioning factors. Among the factors likely to be signifi¬ 
cant are: (1) The degree to which health needs are being met 
through the family, (2) the clime and free-care facilities available 
in the community (eg., the services provided through a medical 
school and through public hospitals); (3) the willingness and the 
ability of the welfare department to provide health services for those 
coming under its jurisdiction; (4) the nature of the public-health 
organization in the community and the extent of its facilities; (5) 
the ability of the community to recognize the need for health serv¬ 
ices and to provide them, (6) the flexibility of the budget situation 
among the several agencies (e g., does the school or does the public- 
health service have greater resources ?), (7) the attitude of the medi¬ 
cal profession (does it refuse to accept welfare or indigent cases at 
the prescribed rate and is it opposed to any step that might look 
toward <c state medicine?' 5 ); (8) the authority of the board of educa¬ 
tion. This last factor is of particular significance. If we move in the 
direction suggested by the Educational Policies Commission of mak¬ 
ing school boards into public education authorities with respon¬ 
sibility for administering all public educational activities in the com¬ 
munity, then this may become the dominant factor in the decision” 

From the extensive literature on this subject one relatively recent volume is suggested as 
particularly useful Everett G Preston, Principles and Statutory Pi outsiotjs Relating to Rccrea - 
Uonal, Medical, anil Social Welfare Services of the Public Schools Contributions to Educa¬ 
tion, N 0 661 (New York Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935) 

Educational Policies Commission, op af., p x 
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As we evaluate these factors, we shall doubtless find emerging 
certain patterns of cooperation between die school and the other 
agencies interested in health. In due time it should be possible to 
get more or less objective measures of the results achieved through 
these several patterns. 

Likewise, the library and the recreational needs of the community 
may be studied and types of cooperation evaluated Each type of 
activity has its own objectives, specific problems, and conditioning 
factors One might expect, therefore, that a single pattern of cooper¬ 
ation would not be satisfactory for all such activities in a particular 
community any more than would one pattern for health education 
(at least at the present time) give the best form of school-commu¬ 
nity cooperation in all communities. 

Some activities that create problems in this field have their origin 
in Federal legislation Such, for example, are the programs of the 
agricultural and home-economics extension services, including the 
4-H Club, and of the NYA. When the NY A was initiated there was 
marked opposition on the part of school groups to the establishment 
of a separate organization for dealing with youth problems It was 
argued that the school was already established for this purpose and 
that, therefore, it would be more economical and more fruitful of 
results if the school took over any needed supplementary activities. 
To what extent the argument that the problems of youth during the 
depression had become so acute that the school would in many com¬ 
munities be unable to adjust itself to the new conditions, we have no 
way of knowing. At any rate, the organization was established and 
in due time problems of overlapping responsibilities between the 
school and the NYA developed on both community and State levels. 1 * 

Fortunately, the leaders m both groups have recognized the need 
for defining functions and for allocating responsibilities. After sev- 

An excellent picture of the activities of the "NYA may be obtained from* Aubrey Williams, 
Repm of the National Youth Administration, 1939, mimeographed} Paul B Jacobson, 

outh and Work Opportunities," Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, XXIV, No 90 (April 1940) 
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eral conferences a definition of the function of the educational and 
of the NYA authorities was made and an allocation agreed upon. 3 * 
Briefly, this agreement defined tire function of the Office of Educa¬ 
tion as the development and operation of educational or training 
programs for all youth and that of the NYA as the organization and 
administration of programs of work for needy or selected youth. In 
conformity with this statement of function, die Office of Education 
is “to exercise leadership in developing and in administering feder¬ 
ally financed programs of education, including emergency training 
programs to be conducted cooperatively by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the States, and the local communities in schools and colleges", 
while the NYA is “to provide and administer the funds with which 
to support programs of student work for young people who will he 
enrolled full-time in schools or colleges, and also employment on 
work projects for other young people, all of whom will be provided 
with related or necessary instruction under the direction of Federal, 
State and local educational authorities/' In cases where the State 
education authorities decide “that it is not feasible to furnish instruc¬ 
tion in addition to that which is incidental to and a part of the work 
and is given during the work period, the specific situation in ques¬ 
tion shall be referred to a committee of three persons, selected jointly 
by the state director of vocational education and the state adminis¬ 
trator of the National Youth Administration This committee shall 
decide whether such additional instruction is to be provided and 
whether the State Department of Education or the National Youth 
Administration shall provide it ” 

Whether such understanding will have any other than a tempo¬ 
rary effect remains to be seen. If, unfortunately, misunderstandings 
again arise, the fundamental question may need to be reconsidered: 
Are the activities of the NYA of sufficient significance to warrant 


“ 7 . W, Studebakcr, Definition of the Respective Functions of the United States Office of 
Education and the National Youth Administration Statement issued in mimeographed torm 
by the United States Office of Education (Washington, D C , August 2,1940) 
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their continuance under new economic conditions and, if so, should 
they be performed by the education authorities ? Lack of space pre¬ 
vents an enumeration, even, of the specific questions involved. 

8 . It is not clear how far the community as a unit now does or will 
in the future tend to formulate definite objectives; neither is it clear as 
to what, precisely, those objectives would be if they were formulated, 
Whether much or little is done along this line, community needs will be 
discovered that will call for the constructive effort of various agencies 
The community has a right to expect the cooperation of the school in 
meeting these needs so far as facilities permit, but it should recognize that 
the school's primary responsibility of providing an effective education for 
children and young people cannot safely be neglected 

The community is made up of persons organized into various 
groups with numerous and sometimes, probably, conflicting objec¬ 
tives Because of diis the community as a unit cannot easily set up its 
objectives, weigh means of attaining them, and initiate the neces¬ 
sary actions. We may, however, assume that the normal community 
is seeking the promotion of the welfare of its citizens, however this 
may be defined in specific terms. 

There are some who appear to believe that the community has a 
right to demand of the school any service that it is competent to 
render. This writer cannot go the whole way in this view The 
school’s major responsibility has been and still is the educational 
preparation of those of school age, but we need not be surprised if 3 
in the future, society will enlarge its conception as to the scope of the 
school program. For example, certain types of adult education may 
become so significant that “school age” will be extended to give the 
school this responsibility. Courses designed for training in citizen¬ 
ship ; for studying unemployment, marketing of farm products, or 
other social and economic problems; for specific vocational instruc¬ 
tion (in controlling pests, repairing farm machinery, designing 
clothing, etc.) with the cooperation of the county farm or home- 
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economics agents, where there are such specialists, may all be done 
m the school and often under the guidance of and with the assistance 
of the regular school staff. 

What many persons seem not to realize, however, is that in most 
schools the staff now has a full-time job and, even though the mem¬ 
bers may help m the adult program, demands must be kept within 
reason. In general, we may say that as the school undertakes new 
services, whether at the request of the community or on its own 
initiative, there should be adequate increase in facilities whether of 
plant, personnel, or equipment. If the school were able, without 
limiting undesirably the facilities for children and young people, to 
house such activities as the public-health clinic, the NYA, the 4-H 
club activities; the public library (in rural communities); commu¬ 
nity musical groups; some at least of the scout units; the woman’s 
club; the P.T.A., the community forum; the Americanization pro¬ 
gram; instruction in the distributive occupations; the community 
council, the community youth committee; men’s athletic clubs, etc, 
a situation would be created favorable to enlarging the vision of both 
school and community as to their respective and joint responsibili¬ 
ties and opportunities The Educational Policies Commission appro¬ 
priately calls attention to the desirability of planning the school 
plant in terms of this larger conception of education. 10 Engelhardt 
and Engelhardt have recently given us a volume that offers many 
helpful suggestions along this line 11 

Despite the limitations suggested above, the school may contribute 
in no small degree to the clarification of community objectives and 
to an understanding of how they may be achieved. As the school or¬ 
ganizes its program about community lacks and resources, whether 
these are concerned with health or citizenship or vocational efh- 

19 Educational Policies Commission, Social Set vices and the Schools (Washington, D C 
> 939 ). p. 10 . 

17 Planning the Community School (New York American Book Company, 1940) 
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ciency or leisure, pupils are bound to think in terms of the commu- 
mty. ,s They will thus be stimulated to evaluate, perhaps even to 
formulate, community objectives and to learn something of the 
ways and means of reaching the ends desired. Teachers, parents, 
and other adult citizens will thus be stimulated to a greater or a 
lesser degree 

9. The community council appears to be one useful means whereby a 
community may study itself and its activities, discover its lacks, and seek 
assistance in overcoming them. 

Sanderson and Poison 0 classify community councils as of three 
types. (1) Direct community organizations in which all citizens are 
members to the extent they participate; eg., Farmers Clubs, the 
West Virginia Community Council, etc. (2) Indirect community 
organizations made up of representatives of various groups in the 
community (3) Special interest community organizations; e g„ vil¬ 
lage improvement societies, the Grange, the Parent-Teacher Asso¬ 
ciation, the Farm Bureau, the Land-Use Committee, etc. Although 
the newly developing Land-Use Committees should probably be 
classified as “special interest” groups, their discussions are bringing 
into review a large number of the activities (e.g., soil conservation, 
flood control, drainage, taxation, government, rural zoning, schools, 
highways, etc.) that go on in a rural community. 80 

Even though all types of community councils should contribute 
to community welfare, it is the first two types that are likely to be 
most useful for the purpose we here have in mind. The need is to 
see the community as a whole.* 1 Such organizations seem not always 

18 Two interesting experiments of a practical nature are described in a recent volume, Elsie 
R. Clapp, Community Schools in Action (New York The Viking Press, 1939) One is an 
agricultural community in Kentucky, the other an industrial community in West Virginia 

Dwight Sanderson and Robert A Poison, Rural Community Organization (New York and 
London, John Wiley and Sons, 1939), chap VII 

Land Use Planning Under Way (Washington, D C United States Department oE Agri¬ 
culture, 1940) 

A description oE an apparently successful council may be found in Bertha Smith and Julius 
rourman, The Yonkers Plan of Community Coordination," The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XI, No. 5 (January 1938), 257-304, 
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to have been as successful as could be hoped, but undoubtedly we 
shall learn through experience how to overcome their defects. The 
opportunities may be briefly stated as follows: (1) to discuss the 
needs of the community (which implies, of course, that objectives 
must be considered); (2) to secure data regarding die nature and 
the extent of the various needs; (3) to formulate desirable policies 
for action by the community as a whole; and (4) to educate (see 
principle 11) the community regarding both needs and policies In 
the work of the council the school will rightly have an influential 
voice. 

Further study of efforts of this type is obviously needed. It should 
be possible to set up evaluative procedures whereby, over reasonably 
long periods of time, the effectiveness of various patterns of organ¬ 
ization under different conditions may be measured. 

10. Although the principle of the residual functions of the school is 
sound, there must be continued study of local educational conditions from 
the point of view of determining what responsibilities should be assumed 
by the school; what, by other agencies; and what should be regarded as of 
mutual concern. 

The conception of the residual functions of the school may be 
presented through the words of Peters 

There is no type of training that one needs for success in any aspect of 
life that is not the school's proper concern. It is not its privilege to draw 
itself up within the limits of a traditional curriculum and say, “these other 
things do not belong to me ” If they pertain to fitness for effective living, 
whether related to health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, or right¬ 
ness, and if they can be at all improved through training, they do belong 
to the school 

. But the school need not itself attempt to give every form of training 
needed for life. It should not do so It is only the coordinating and supple¬ 
menting factor among all the educational agencies. Its function is a dis¬ 
tinctly residual one. It must itself do whatever needs to be done but which. 

53 Charles C Peters, Foundations of Educational Sociology (rev ed , New York The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1930), p 254 
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no other agency is adequately doing. It begins where the other agencies 
leave off. That involves, on the one hand, that it should not blindly dupli¬ 
cate what other agencies are doing, for there is too much to be accom¬ 
plished to allow of any waste on purposeless duplication; and, on the other 
hand, it involves that the school should not pass by any sort of training 
needed for effective future life which no other agency is adequately giv¬ 
ing, no matter how far removed its giving would be from the conven¬ 
tional practice of our schools. 

In this same volume, Peters describes methods of finding the resid¬ 
ual functions of the school” and illustrates the procedure followed 
by himself and members of his classes in measuring the elements of 
culture possessed by representative groups of small-owning farmers, 
teachers, business men, men in the higher professions, housewives 
of the upper middle class, and young women stenographers. 

In accordance with this principle, the school might find it desir¬ 
able to provide motion pictures, dances, and other forms of recrea¬ 
tion, to organize a school savings bank for pupils, or to undertake 
certain health services, etc. Activities of this type should not be 
undertaken by the school until the situation has been thoroughly 
canvassed to see whether other agencies in the community can pro¬ 
vide the services satisfactorily. In general, it would seem reasonable 
to conclude that the school may find it necessary to take over respon¬ 
sibilities in underprivileged communities to a greater degree than it 
would in others. A community council may be particularly useful in 
stimulating various agencies other than the school to assume respon¬ 
sibilities of this type 

11. The development of sound interactions between the school and the 
community requires a continuing program of discussion regarding their 
respective and mutual needs and opportunities 

Since there is no official or group with authority to require such 
discussion, dependence must be placed upon voluntary, cooperative 

a Op, at,, chap. XIX 
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thinking and acting if satisfactory results are to be secured. We are 
familiar with the various devices that are utilized for this purpose: 
newspapers, special reports, radio talks, individual and group con¬ 
ferences, and the like. The relative value of these devices has been 
studied to some extent 24 and further researches of this type should, in 
time, enable us to improve the elf ectiveness of our programs of dis¬ 
cussion. 

What we are faced with is a leadership situation in which action 
is brought about as the result of group thinking. It is what may be 
called a process of socially intelligent leadership What are the essen¬ 
tial (or, at least, the significant) steps in leadership of this type? One 
writer 1 " has suggested five such steps. (1) A need for better adjust¬ 
ment of a group to some phase of its environment. This is the motive 
for action, whether the situation is concerned with schools, with 
delinquency, or with standards of living. (2) Group recognition of 
this need. Most situations show two stages: the intellectual aware¬ 
ness (which may be secured through the presentation of facts, 
through observation, etc.); and awareness so keen that desire on 
the part of the group to act develops. (3) Confidence in the leader— 
m his ability to make useful suggestions, in his concern for the 
welfare of the group, and in his “oneness” with them. (4) The 
suggestion of various courses of action and an evaluation of them 
(which may be presented by individuals or may evolve as the result 
of group discussion) (5) The initiation of action. Depending upon 
the particular situation, results may be secured through direct action 
on the part of the whole group or of some authorized subdivision of 
it, but probably most commonly by pressure upon or support of the 
officials or governing body having legal authority. 

24 For example' M G. Neale, School Reports ns a Means of Securing Additional Support for 
Education in American Cities (Columbia Missouri Book Company); F H. Sliaw, State 
School Reports (New York' Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926) 

“Modified from the original analysis as it appeared it1 Julian E Buttenvorth, Rural School 
Administration (New York The Macmillan Company, 1526), chaps X, XI Most readers will 
recognize the writer’s dependence upon Dewey’s analysis of a complete act of thought (How 
We TJunp, chap VI), 
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As the significant elements in a great variety of situations of the 
social intelligence type are analyzed we are likely to discover desir¬ 
able modifications in this analysis. With an understanding of these 
steps in the leadership process, it becomes possible to weigh various 
procedures and to choose the one or ones most likely to be effective. 

Is tlie need not clear? Is the awareness not sufficiently keen to over¬ 
balance the fears of certain results (e.g., increased taxes) ? Does the 
leader fail to impress the group as one working for their welfare? 
Are the proposed courses of action not clearly explained and fully 
weighed ? Such questions become focal points in an approach to 
social change. Of course, there can be no guarantee that following 
this process of leadership will always bring results. Failure may be 
due to any one of many reasons—financial inability of die commu¬ 
nity, the influence of a single, powerful taxpayer, or of some group 
within the community exerting influence in its own behalf. 

A community council of the general type may be the planning 
group for such a process of socially intelligent leadership within the 
community It may use any of its constituent groups in that process. 

There is one organization with such potentialities in school-com¬ 
munity relationships that it merits special mention. This is the Par¬ 
ent-Teacher Association, With a membership of approximately two 
and one-third millions (many of them the leading women of their 
communities), organized into 28,000 units in forty-seven States, Ha¬ 
waii, and the District of Columbia, there is a rare opportunity for 
bringing the school and the community (especially the home) into 
fruitful cooperation. There are four major problems that must be 
met if the potentialities of the organization are to be realized: (1) 
There must be vital educational needs so presented as to challenge 
the group. (2) The objectives of the organization should be deter¬ 
mined as specifically as possible and clearly stated. (3) School offi¬ 
cials (board members, principals, and teachers) must understand the 
opportunities of the organization and give their aid. (4) There must 
be leadership ability among the members. There is not space here to 
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discuss these matters in detail Data regarding the activities of this 
organization, analyses of its functions, and problems arising there¬ 
from may be found in the references given in the footnote" 

12. Desirable school-community relationships may be promoted if the 
local unit of school control can be so planned as to be coterminous with 
the sociological community. 

This principle is familiar to all sociologists and to many educators 
through the work of Galpin, Kolb, Sanderson, Thaden, and others. 
The writer is tempted to elaborate the idea involved but the limits of 
space have already been reached. Of several problems that have 
emerged as tins principle has been applied to school organization, 
one seems to be of fundamental significance: Should the school pro¬ 
gram be planned for the sociological community (in contrast to the 
neighborhood) even though die services thereby provided are inade¬ 
quate ; or should a reasonably comprehensive program on the twel ve- 
grade level be established for some fairly homogeneous area, often 
including more than a single sociological community, with the 
probable result of developing a new community within the service 
area of the school ? That there are several important sociological and 
educational implications is evident. Our two groups should cooper¬ 
ate in attacking the problem.* 

“Julian E Buttcrworth, The Parent-Teacher Association and Us Work. (New York The 
Macmillan Company, 1928) 

Elmer S, Holbeck, An Analysis of the Activities and Potentialities Jot Achievement 0} the 
Parent Teacher Association, Contributions to Education, No 6oi (New York Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934) 

Maria L, Rogers, A Contribution to the Theory and Practice of Parent Associations (New 
York United Parents Association, Inc, 1931) 

27 One cooperative approach is outlined m Julian E But ter worth and Dwight Sanderson, A 
Preliminary Analysis of the Major Problems and Piocedwes Involved in a Program 0) Redts- 
tricling 1/1 New Yo>k State, mimeographed (Ithaca, 1940) 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers aie urged to send at once to the editor of this depat t- 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now m process in educational sociology and also those pi ojects in fields of 
interest kindred to educational sociology. Coriespondence upon pioposed 
projects and methods will be welcomed. 

THE FORTUNE SURVEY’ ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 

In July 1935, the editors of Fortune ventured an experiment they 
described as "A New Technique in Journalism ” As their text they took 
Mr. Walter Lippmann's thesis that a knowledge of public opinion is 
essential in a democracy As their method the editors adopted a technique 
long known to industry in gauging public acceptance of merchandise. 
And as their objective they declared the modest hope that, by experiment 
and correction, the Survey might in time enjoy a certain authority as a 
barometer of that public opinion the importance of which had been so 
well described, the nature of which had been so blankly ignored. 

This journalistic infant won quick acceptance It was cited m courts 
as expert testimony upon popular tastes in milk containers Its reports on 
the sales rankings of leading cigarette brands were accepted as accurate by 
experts in the business Moreover, the Survey was early credited with the 
gift of prophecy. Thus the editors found themselves in the embarrassing 
possession of an uncalibrated barometer which was popularly regarded as 
a precision instrument They disclaimed any such hair-fine accuracy, ex~ 
plained that even when the Survey was brought to all practicable perfec¬ 
tion, it would still be subject to a mathematical margin of error as large as 
two per cent, and went ahead with the job adjustment and refinement, 
issue by issue The sample upon which the findings were based was in¬ 
creased from 3,000 to 5,000 personal interviews. The number of places at 
which interviews were made was increased from a score to more than 
eighty. Gradually what began as a representative cross section of the 

This statement has been provided through the courtesy o£ the editors of Fortune The 
accuracy of the Fortune poll m the recent presidential election gives this methodological 
Statement unusual interest at this time. 
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population became more nearly a faithful repioduction of that population 
m miniature. And thus gradually the Survey was brought near to the 
point of accuracy that was credited to it in the beginning. 

The Survey’s most exacting and conspicuous test was the national 
election of November 1936 Four times before Election Day the public 
attitudes toward Mr. Roosevelt were measured, and four times the returns 
showed his popularity to be far greater than he was credited with by every 
other poll, straw vote, or prognostication (other than Mr. Farley’s), The 
Fortune Survey for October 1936 gave Mr. Roosevelt the favor of 617 per 
cent of the people with opinions. Obviously some one had to be wrong— 
either Fot tune and Farley on the one hand, or every one else on the other 
Roosevelt’s election majority of 60 5 per cent of the votes pioved Fortune 
right. It showed that the technique for market research, honestly and 
carefully applied to finding the truth and not to proving a point, could 
indeed become the '’New Technique m Journalism” Fortune's editors 
hoped it would. 

There is no black magic about sampling public opinion. It is mainly a 
matter of common sense, and leg work, in executing the stages of the 
work set forth here. 

The questions Ingaugingpubhcopmion by sample, the greatest chance 
for serious error, for distortion of the truth, lies in the framing of the 
questions, A loaded question can produce almost any result desired. Con¬ 
sequently, Fortune's questionnaires are drafted with extreme care. First 
the subject matter to be covered is mapped out. Then the questions are so 
written as to be answerable by people of the simplest intelligence These 
questions are pretested by scores of trial interviews to discover whether 
their wording proves, in the asking, to be confusing, misleading, or un¬ 
consciously loaded. Many questions are discarded, all are revised 

The sample The second element of potential error is the use of a faulty 
sample—that is, a sample that does not truly represent the entire popula¬ 
tion, or divisions of it, economic and geographic. Fortune’s sample for 
each installment of the Survey consists of 5,000 United States adults 
About half are men, half women. About half are between the ages of 
twenty and forty, the rest over forty This division checks roughly with 
the United States census Geographically the Nation is divided into seven 
sections (following the nine census divisions but consolidating two pairs), 
and in each section the number of interviews bears the same ratio to the 
total sample as the section’s population bears to the total United States 
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population. By that same rule of proportion to population, interviews 
Within each section ate distributed among communities o£ all sixes, arc 
distributed from the largest city to the sparsest rural district Thus, if 10 
per cent of the people live in cities of 25,000 to 100,00O population, 500 of 
the 5,000 interviews are in cities of that size. The sample is further sub¬ 
divided by income levels, under five classifications: prosperous, 6 per 
cent; upper middle class,23 per cent*, lower middle class, 41 per cent; poor 
(among whom Negroes are reported separately) 30 per cent. Necessarily 
this distribution is arbitrary, as there is no index comparable with the 
census figures on which it can be based. But it represents the Survey’s 
estimate of the economic boundaries of the five classes defined as follows 1 
The prosperous are the well-to-do according to the standards of the com¬ 
munities in which they live, taking into consideration the fact that a man 
with $5,000 a year in a small town may properly consider Ins stake in the 
order of things and his position in society greater than does a man with 
$10,000 in a large city. The upper middle class ranges by definition from 
the foreman and shopkeeper to the about-to-become major executive The 
lower middle class comprises those regularly employed in the ranks at 
steady jobs And the poor are those who work when they have jobs Upon 
these five factors—-age, sex, geography, size of place, and income—the 
Survey sample is strictly controlled. 

T he interviews The interviews for the Survey are made by the market- 
research firm of Elmo Roper. His field staff, deployed through all the key 
points in the country, consists of mature people, experienced in interview¬ 
ing and of proved probity. Further, they are subject to constant check, 
both directly by supervisors and by report cards from the persons inter¬ 
viewed, Each of them is assigned a definite quota of interviews to be made 
—so many persons in each economic level, so many in this city, that town, 
and in the farming country twenty miles down the pike and ten miles 
along the side road. They use no lists of names because Lt is telt that all 
lists are special lists and fail to take account of the citizen who never had 
enough of this world’s goods to have a telephone or to be listed for any 
other purpose. Instead, the interviewers go out on foot or by car and use 
their own judgment—for which the requirements are high—regarding 
which doorbells to ring, what shanties to visit, whom to approach in. the 
country store to get the specified proportions In each class 
Tabulations: The interviewers check the answers on printed question¬ 
naires, one for each interview, and send these to New York. Here, first of 
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all, the results are totaled, compared, and examined for “bugs”-w, for 
any glaring variations m the answers of one district from those adjacent—• 
and possible errors m sampling or interviewing. “Bugs" lacking, the 
replies are collated, transferred to coded punched cards, and mechanically 
tabulated on Hollerith machines. Then they are cross-tabulated according 
to all classifications that may illuminate the meaning of the answers, and 
in many cases recross-tabulated to bring out the relationship between the 
answers to one question and the answers to another. Thus, although the 
Nation’s total answers to a score 01 more of questions in each installment 
could be tabulated on two or three pages, the field reports actually contain 
as many as 200 crowded pages, totaling perhaps 20,000 items of statistical 
fact that throw light on the meaning and motive of the replies given. 

Mathematical etror Mathematicians have studied what they call “the 
law of probable error” in sampling—whether of public opinion or of 
eggs—without always agreeing on what the law' is or how it works when 
applied to samples made up of people But its general application to the 
Survey may be illustrated thus* pick one hundred beans from a large jar 
containing an equal number of black beans and white beans thoroughly 
stirred, and you should get fifty black and fifty white ones. But you may 
get forty-eight black ones and fifty-two white, or vice versa, This is the 
probable error. Generally speaking, statistical experts agree that m pick¬ 
ing the 5,000 human beans the error should never be more than two per 
cent. The forecast of the election was a case in point, with an error of less 
than the normal "probable" error. In cases where the opinions of one class 
only, or of a single part of the country, are analyzed, the probable error 
may be larger because the sample is smaller, but it should never be more 
than six per cent 
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Negro Youth at the Crossways, by E. Franklin Frazier. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940, xxiii + 301 
pages. 

Occasionally a good descriptive study so analyzes the relationships 
between social phenomena that it becomes a landmark. Such, no doubt, 
will be the study by E. Franklin Frazier which describes the impact of 
culture upon personality development of the Negro youth of the middle 
section of the United States The study which was made under the aus¬ 
pices of the American Council on Education uses the interview technique 
as a method of investigation in an attempt to understand the influence of 
the social milieu upon the individual’s role as a person The study shows 
the frustration and thwarting of which the upperclass Negro youth are 
quite conscious. The impact upon the lower classes, while not so con¬ 
sciously defined, shows itself in a subtle way through numerous remarks 
and behaviors. Frazier did not find a particular pattern of political ide¬ 
ology permeating the group What he did find was a vast amount of social 
unrest, unfulfilled wishes, and idealizations which become fertile ground 
for movements of various sorts 

If the educator is not already convinced, this study should go a long 
way toward focusing his attention upon the educational importance of 
the social consciousness of the person 

Frazier is to be congratulated on the way he has evaded the common 
psychiatric and psychological concepts related to personality and has dem¬ 
onstrated to the sociologist what can be done through sociological tech¬ 
niques of investigation within the framework of his own discipline The 
work is thoroughly sociological, highly informative, and is exceptionally 
valuable both to sociology and to education 

The School m American Society, by Howard S. Patterson, Ernest 

A. Choate, and Edward Brunner Scranton: International Text¬ 
book Company, 1936, xii 570 pages. 

This book is essentially an interestingly written, survey of leading facts 
and theories in the history of education and of contemporary educational 
problems and undertakings Its inclusiveness should make it valuable to 
those unaware of the numerous roles education has played as both a con¬ 
serving and progressive force. The book is challenging in spite of the 
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brevity o£ treatment o£ each topic. Questions at the end of each chapter 
are clear and stimulating. References are full and clear, illustrations and 
graphs well chosen. One of the Modern School Series. 

An Approach to a Philosophy of Education, by Theodore H. Eaton. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1938, ix -j- 273 pages. 

This is an essentially humanistic approach to the philosophy of educa¬ 
tion. It is nontechnical though it assumes some familiarity on the part of 
the reader with the major phases of educational theory. There is not much 
reference to the leading philosophies of the day—pragmatism, realism, 
idealism, neoscholasticism. Eaton analyzes the values of life as they crys¬ 
tallize out of an interpretation of man’s biological, psychological, and 
social nature; he then suggests the application of these values to educa¬ 
tion. The chapter A Psychological Approach to Values: Meaning is ex¬ 
cellent for its penetrating and inclusive study of the “humane” (distinctly 
human) values of the conscious or “spiritual” life—the life of felt worth. 

The President Makers 1896 to 1919, by Matthew Josephson. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940,584 pages. 

The central events and issues in American life in the years from 1896 to 
1919 bore an unmistakably political form The political leader was more 
the key figure than he had been since the 1860's The period itself pro¬ 
duced a noteworthy political culture and a whole gallery of remarkable 
and diverse leading characters. With clarity and force, Mr. Josephson 
writes of the Presidents, the near Presidents, and the President makers— 
Mark Hanna, William McKinley, TheodoreRoosevelt,ElihuRoot,Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Albert Beveridge, Robert LaFollette, William Jennings 
Bryan, William Howard Taft, George Perkins, the Pinchots, Colonel 
Harvey, Colonel House, and Woodrow Wilson Here, in the days of the 
“Fair Deal” and the “New Freedom,” may be found the roots of the 
“New Deal” which was to characterize a later decade Mr. Josephson’s 
volume contributes a splendid background against which to paint the 
story of the socializing of American democracy. 

Russia Through the Ages, by Stuart Ramsey Tompkins. New 

York: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1940,799 pages. 

Professor Tompkins has essayed the task of encompassing in a volume 
of about eight hundred pages all the important phases of Russian history 
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from its legendary beginnings to the treaty of pence which concluded the 
recent Russo-Finiiish War. To write the history of any country in so brief 
a compass is no simple task, but the path of one who would write the 
history of Russia is beset with special difficulties because there is for some 
periods a dearth and for others a plethora of source materials. Neverthe¬ 
less, Professor Tompkins has, on the whole, done a creditable job. He has 
produced a book that is distinguished by a spirit of fairness, an adherence 
to well-founded facts, and a pleasing literary style Furthermore, his work 
shows that he is no less familiar with source materials and secondary 
works in the Russian language than with those available in English One 
might point out a number of errors that have crept into the book, but it is 
rather unreasonable to expect a work of this size and scope to be entirely 
free of them There may also be some difference of opinion regarding the 
author’s sense of proportion, While some military campaigns are treated 
at great length, the space allotted to culture is rather scant. The social and 
economic background might also have been sketched more a mply. These 
criticisms must not, however, he permitted to overshadow the general 
excellence of the book It is a work of which the author may well be proud 
and which will be read with interest by the general reader as well as by 
the specialist. 
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EDITORIAL 

Education is a common process of all living which transcends the 
bounds of die classroom and the campus. The theory of many 
schools and school teachers in the United States, however, seems to 
be that diey possess a monopoly on education. Under this mistaken 
belief education is defined as the type of learning that takes place 
in the schools; conversely, what does not take place there is excluded 
as not being education. This monopolistic, exclusive concept of edu¬ 
cation is unfortunately shared by the public at large. It has no doubt 
contributed to the inertia which prevents a more rapid acceptance 
and expansion of nonschool education, particularly informal and 
on-the-job training. Unfortunately, this dichotomous reasoning 
leaves a wide twilight zone between preparation for the job and the 
job itself, which territory neither the educator nor the employer will 
claim, much less cultivate Such an approach also gives us that 
absurd, nonexistent “either-or”—the cultural versus the vocational. 

The present emergency created by the urgency of the national 
defense program has high-lighted many things, among them this 
same exclusive idea of education. Recently there met in Washington 
under the auspices of the Society for the Advancement of Manage¬ 
ment a conference of several hundred industrialists, business men, 
and Government officials. One of the dominant themes of the dis¬ 
cussion was the need for training employees for die defense in- 
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iustries. Over and over was repeated the refrain, “this is not an 
educational need; t.e., this is not for the schools, this is a need for 
on-the-job training ” Thus have the schools been excluded from an 
important phase of “education” by their own definition of this com¬ 
mon process The schools, by this definition, have isolated them¬ 
selves from dieir communities, instead of achieving a much needed 
integration of all the educational forces, both institutional and in¬ 
formal. 


In Government, as well as in private industry, substantial progress 
has recently been made in employee education or training Such 
training provides a means for new employees to become proficient 
more quickly, enables experienced employees to keep abreast of new 
developments in their occupational fields, prepares employees for 
promotion or transfer, and improves employee morale. There is 
occasionally found on the part of some personnel officials and train¬ 
ing specialists an attempt to monopolize employee education or em¬ 
ployee training in somewhat the same manner that school officials 


and teachers have sometimes attempted to gain exclusive control over 


education in the “cultural” field. Experience has shown, however, 


that the most desirable results are obtained when the educational 


and training experts serve as professional consultants, technical ad¬ 
visers, energizers, and coordinators Supervisors, foremen, and other 
operating officials will accept and put into effect employee training 
in which they participate, but they often resent and resist die efforts 
of so-called experts who seek to control and to perform training 
activities that are properly the responsibility of the line departments 
The ever increasing importance of the public service at the na¬ 
tional, State, and local levels of Government is now universally rec¬ 
ognized. To be effective, education for the public service must be 
free from rigid restrictions with respect to both content and meth¬ 
ods. Educational facilities of all types must be utilized both within 
and without the public service if our democratic way of life is to 
survive in a world of violent social change. The development of sci- 
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entific and professional knowledge, the building of occupational 
skills, and the creation of attitudes of good citizenship must be re¬ 
garded as integral parts of a broad educational program designed to 
achieve adequate national security and higher standards of living, 
Several points of view with respect to the relationship between 
education and the public service are presented in the articles which 
follow, In general, however, they emphasize the need for broader 
definition, more common understanding, and more democratic par¬ 
ticipation in the field of education. 

Henry F. Hubbard 
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THE WHAT AND WHY OF EDUCATION 


L, C. MARSHALL 

Let us begin with the commonplace and the generally accepted 
as a way of arriving at a frame of reference concerning the what and 
why of education, whether it be applied to public affairs or to other 
aspects of man’s living. 

i. To live is to make adjustments. Man, like all other forms of life, 
is unceasingly engaged in making adjustments—adjustments with- • 
in himself ranging from routine digestion of food to the latest reme¬ 
dial work in internal chemistry, adjustments with his physical 
environment ranging from acquiring a coat of tan to stratosphere 
flights, adjustments with his social environment ranging from the 
most routine customary way to a scientific effort to determine the 
what and why of education in social living. The need of making 
adjustments may or may not be "the most fundamental” fact of life; 
but, beyond question, it is a "must,” an “inescapable,” of all living 

2 In the higher forms of life, the most significant “directive 
agent” in making these inescapable adjustments is the nervous sys¬ 
tem. In the more differentiated forms of life, of which man is a 
member, the nervous system is of course only one aspect of the whole 
being which makes the adjustments involved in living; but it is such 
a key aspect that our necessarily brief discussion may appropriately 
center attention upon it 

3. The nervous systems of subhuman forms of life are, speaking 
broadly, of rigid types which contain at the time of birth substan¬ 
tially all the “patterns” that throughout life direct adjustments This 
is only another way of saying that for practical purposes the sub¬ 
human forms of life cannot learn, cannot “be educated,” cannot 
avoid repeating their unchanging adjustments not only throughout 
their own lives but also while the species reaches down through 
time. The what and why of their “education” (to stretch the use of 
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the word) involves nothing more than “growing up,” with no sig¬ 
nificant changes taking place in methods of adjustment. 

4. Man, while having in the autonomic aspect of his nervous sys¬ 
tem inborn patterns for handling many of his adjustments and par¬ 
ticularly the bulk of those made widiin himself, is an interesting 
animal in that there are other aspects of his nervous system which 
have stupendous biological capacity for acquiring patterns after 
birth. In other words, man’s nervous system—and for purposes of 
practical discussion we may say his alone—has a large biological 
possibility of taking on learned or acquired ways with which to 
guide many of his adjustments, and especially the bulk of his adjust¬ 
ments with his physical and social environments 

5. But while the individual’s nervous system contains the possi¬ 
bility of developing cultural ways, this possibility can be converted 
into a significant actuality only by the interactions and intercom¬ 
munications which take place in group living Of course, the 
Romuluses and Remuses, the wolf-children and the Tarzancitas, 
who either in fact or in fable have been reared without contact with 
humankind, can develop meager cultural patterns in their nervous 
systems; but these patterns are negligible in amount when com¬ 
pared with those acquired in the group living which is the practical 
background of our present discussion. In passing, let it be noted 
that, since group living is the factor which makes an actuality out 
of the biological possibility of human culture, the coordination of 
group living is one of the ‘'musts” or “mescapables” of cultural 
human living Here public affairs enter. 

6. After cultural or acquired patterns in the nervous system of the 
individual have become actualities, he proceeds to apply these cul¬ 
tural or learned ways to his adjustments. This is especially true of 
his adjustments with his physical and social environments 

Significance of culture. We have grown so accustomed to glib use 
of the word “culture” that its very usuahsm tends to conceal from 
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us its tremendous role in human living—and, to come to our imme¬ 
diate discussion, its significance to the what and why of education. 

Upon reflection, we see that the whole issue involved in what we 
call better living—let the word “better” have any connotation we 
will—is that of the development of culture. There is only one ex¬ 
planation—culture—why man lives better than the animals; only 
one explanation why he lives better today than he did ten thousand 
years ago; only one basis of hope for better living in the future 
But even this sweeping statement may fail to carry the full import 
of culture. It may fail to indicate the extent to which man has been 
lifted from the marshlands of organic evolution to the stratosphere 
flights of cultural evolution. Each species of ordinary life survives 
(if it does) in a particular world for which it has become fitted by 
an evolutionary emergence of rigid, biological equipment. It has 
become fitted to its world by the emerging differentiations and spe¬ 
cializations of its physical structure. Thereafter its adjustments with 
its world do not change while the centuries roll by. Man, on the 
other hand, has moved toward making his ever changing adjust¬ 
ments not by further specialization and rigidification of his bio¬ 
logical base but by keeping a plastic biological structure and by 
developing that bewildering adjusting device called culture. His 
hand and forearm have remained relatively unspecialized when 
compared with the corresponding equipment of any other animal, 
with the result that he uses them for thousands of purposes His 
“organs of speech” are so plastic that he can make a million different 
sounds for every sound the ordinary animal can make His plastic 
nervous system, especially his cerebral cortex, is able to take on pat¬ 
terns that assign meanings to these sounds. These are merely the 
more important samples of the biological plasticities which are the 
bases of his culture. With him, biological evolution has not ended 
in a blind alley; it has opened the way to cultural evolution. 

As cultural evolution has in practice worked out, the cultural pat¬ 
terns in the nervous system aid man in making his adjustments by 
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enabling him to cope with his world in such practical ways as build- 
mg houses, raising crops, or clearing forests. But vastly more impor¬ 
tant, in the long run, is the fact that his culture in a real sense creates 
his world by determining what outlooks he will have upon it; what 
he will dunk his world is and how it operates; what he will believe 
is his role; what his “experiences” will mean to him in his world; 
what can be believed and what “must” be false. In short, to the ex¬ 
tent an individual understands himself and his world, his under¬ 
standing is and must be a cultural understanding which he has 
secured from his group living—a group living that reaches out more 
or less fully to racial experience. 

As has been pointed out times without number, there is in human 
culture nothing of the supernatural, nothing mysterious. Accord¬ 
ingly—and this is for present purposes important—there is no need 
to assume that culture is something beyond man’s ability to shape 
and control. On the contrary, “man’s culture is man's culture,” and 
the question whether he shapes and controls it is an unreal question. 
Operationally speaking, culture is in the nervous systems of individ¬ 
uals, and it can be in no other place. The nerve patterns involved 
are made by the individuals concerned, and they can be made in no 
other way. Individuals are the agents in the accumulation and trans¬ 
mission of culture, and no other agents (except their combinations 
and elaborations) are possible. The real issue is not whether man 
will shape and control the culture which gives him whatever under¬ 
standing he has of himself and his world. He does so. He cannot 
avoid doing so. The real issue is whether this shaping and control¬ 
ling will decreasingly become a matter of mere habit and custom 
and increasingly a matter of conscious planned effort. 

All this points clearly to the what and why of education. Educa¬ 
tion, not only of the formal-school type but also of all other types, 
is concerned with the accumulation and transmission of culture; 
with bringing about acquired (or cultural) patterns in the nervous 
systems of individuals. Since culture is the characteristically human 
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device for making adjustments, it follows that education is con¬ 
cerned with every conceivable aspect of bringing about “better” liv¬ 
ing, The “area” occupied by formal education, or by any agency of 
formal education such as the college, is and can be merely a prag¬ 
matic selection made from a total vastness, a selection which varies 
from time to time and from one practical situation to another. 

Role of science in culture. Education, to repeat, is concerned with 
die accumulation and transmission of culture. That has an implica¬ 
tion in the world of today which may be sensed by viewing the role 
of science in the development of human culture. 

Disregarding, in the interests of brief treatment, the earlier back¬ 
grounds of science, let us say that in the sixteen hundreds the basic 
foundations of modern mathematics and physics were laid. From 
this cultural development there eventually emerged die multiplicity 
of inventions and controls of physical powers that we have come to 
symbolize by the term “industrial revolution.” But, vastly more im¬ 
portant to man, this cultural development changed his basic con¬ 
ceptions of his world and his place in it. No longer was his world 
flat, no longer was the universe geocentric, no longer were “die 
facts” of the physical world to be determined by resorting to die 
writings of “the fathers” rather than by die modern version of trial 
and error, called scientific experimentation Physics and its conse¬ 
quent industrial revolution meant not so much plentiful tools and 
machines as a new conception of one’s self and one’s world. 

In the seventeen hundreds, let us say, die essential foundations of 
chemistry were laid The long-run result was only secondarily the 
creation of a million synthetics or the development of those chemi¬ 
cal techniques and procedures which have today plunged us into a 
“chemical revolution” more far-reaching than its predecessor in the 
physical field. Primarily, the long-run result was the new interpre¬ 
tation man achieved of himself and his world His world, even his 
universe, became an understandable synthesis and organization of 
less than a hundred basic elements. The distinction between the 
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organic and inorganic broke down for many practical purposes. Life 
processes themselves, including “thought” processes, were seen to be 
in part chemical phenomena. In brief, chemistry and its consequent 
chemical revolution meant not so much new substances and new 
manufacturing processes as a new conception of one’s self and one’s 
world. 

In the eighteen hundreds, let us say, the essential foundations of 
biology were laid. The understanding of cells as the operational 
units of living matter, and of the genes as the operational units of 
heredity, and of the nervous system as the essential directing agent 
in making adjustments has meant vast increase of man’s practical 
control of nature. The consequences are far-reaching in agriculture, 
in animal husbandry, in remedial and creative medicine, in all kinds 
of man’s adjustments within himself and with his world. And 
again, the really significant matter for present purposes is man’s 
altered conception of his world and his place in it. This world is no 
longer “homocentric”; the human being is just “a pinch of world- 
stuff” in which life processes are at work; he is just a part of “the 
orderly universe” which is now a basic assumption in his adjust¬ 
ments. In brief, biology and its consequent biological revolution, or 
biotechmc era, meant not so much new practical controls as a new 
understanding of one’s self and one’s world. 

One cannot speak m terms of such definite scientific accomplish¬ 
ments when considering the area of group living. One cannot too 
confidently predict that the sequence industrial revolution, chemical 
revolution, and biological revolution will have as its fourth develop¬ 
ment a sociotechnic era. But it is by no means absurd to hope that 
the same scientific outlooks which have wrought such practical 
changes and such new conceptions of human living in these earlier 
explored areas will have corresponding repercussions in the social 
area. To the extent that they do, public affairs and administration, 
to take only those examples, will enter upon a new world of both 
practical achievement and basic conceptions. 
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The foregoing view of the role of certain “natural” sciences and 
of the possible role of a sociotechmc era is, obviously enough, only 
a sampling view—with the samples chosen because of their direct 
bearing upon the issues in our present discussion. But they me sam¬ 
ples of what is happening in the culture of our western civilization; 
and they throw light upon the what and why of education as a 
shaper and transmitter of human culture. To repeat, culture is the 
uniquely human device which man uses in his adjustments This 
device puts him on a new plane of life, for it is something that he 
can consciously shape and control—something that frees him from 
the fixed and routine biological adjustments characteristic of other 
forms of life. This device not only gives him tools and other piacti- 
cal equipment for dealing widi his physical universe; it also shapes 
his conceptions of what that universe is, how it operates, what he 
is, and what his role is and should be. Culture is thus both “prac¬ 
tical” and “conceptual ” Education, both formal and informal, is of 
necessity concerned with the total of our cultural or learned ways; 
and it cannot wisely set up some specious antithesis between the 
“practical” and the “conceptual ” In western civilization where sci¬ 
ence is the major cultural device for continually testing, evaluating 
—yes, and guiding—culture, education must emphasize the scien¬ 
tific in culture if it is to play its most effective role in “better” living. 

So much for a general view of the role of culture in human living, 
and the role of education, formal and informal, in the accumulation 
and transmission of culture. Such a view gives perspective on the 
content and methods appropriate to formal education in general 
and to any specific segment of that education, such as collegiate 
preparation for participation in public affairs 

Content in tei ms of basic conceptions or basic processes Educa¬ 
tion in general, as well as education for paiticular purposes, will 
attain its highest usefulness if the content utilized is in perspective 
to the basic organizing conceptions” which underlie all the varied 
manifestations of human culture of all times and places. As seen by 
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Lawrence K. Frank, 1 there are four basic conceptions which run 
through all the varied cultures of man. These conceptions deal with: 

1 The nature of the universe, how it arose, or was created; how it 
operates; who 01 what makes things happen, and why 

2 . Man’s place in that universe; his origin, nature, and destiny, his 
relation to the world, whether in nature or outside nature 

3. Man’s relation to his group; who must he sacrificed for whom; the 
individual’s rights, titles, duties, and obligations 

4. Human nature and conduct, man's image of self and his motives, 
what he wants and what he should have; how he should be educated and 
socialized 

As we see m the religion and philosophy of each cultural group, these 
four basic organizing conceptions are interdependent, each giving and 
receiving sanction and support from the other three The specific formu¬ 
lations that derive from these basic conceptions are expressed m law, the 
arts, and the innumerable other formulations through which a culture 
declares and maintains itself. Moreover, these basic concepts, together 
with the selective awareness and sensibilities that they foster, and the pat¬ 
terns of thought, feeling, and conduct that they sanction, permeate the 
whole complex of language and symbols, rituals and ceremonies, insti¬ 
tutional practices, such as contract, barter, sale, marriage, political or¬ 
ganization, etc., through and in which the social life is organized and 
carried on. 

Of course, the underlying assumptions of any such statement are: 
(1) that “from the beginning man has faced the same persistent 
tasks of life,” with the result that “there is a more or less universal 
pattern of life to be found in all cultures”; (2) that the characteristi¬ 
cally human way of facing these persistent tasks is by the develop¬ 
ment of cultural patterns in the nervous system—a nervous system 
which has such incredible capacity for variable response that no two 
human cultures can possibly be identical in the detailed adjustments 
utilized; and (3) that every human culture (thanks both to the high 
degree of biological integration possessed by man and to the jnter- 

1 Lawrence K Frank, "Science and Culture/' The Scientific Monthly, June 1940, pp, 491- 
497 Others of Mr Frank’s ideas have been utilized m this present article 
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communication through which culture is built up) is a configura¬ 
tion, an interdependent “oneness” rather than a miscellany of odds 
and ends. 

If these assumptions are sound, it readily follows diat education— 
whether “practical" or “conceptual ” whether “special” or “general" 
—will fail to rise to its highest usefulness unless all is done with full 
appreciation of “die basic organizing conceptions” around which 
cluster all the innumerable details of the living of every culture. 

An alternative statement of basic organizing conceptions could be 
couched in terms of the universally used processes by which man 
meets the persistent tasks of life. Such a statement of basic processes 
might well run thus • 

x The accumulation and transmission of culture—terms which should 
be interpreted to include the development and utilization of standards 
and values since these are of course cultural patterns m the individual’s 
nervous system. 

2 The (essentially cultural) formation, maintenance, and governance 
of all human groups—grouping serving to secure the advantages of (a) 
mass action, (b) specialization, and (c) intercommunication. 

I The on-going adjustments with his physical environment such as 
(a) his understandings of nature and his physical adjustments ranging 
from rules-of-thumb to the most advanced scientific engineering, (b) his 
economic organization—which overlaps with (2) above, and (c) his ad¬ 
justments of his numbers to the physical and cultural circumstances of 
his world—and this overlaps with (4) below 

4 The continuance and conservation of the race—conservation in the 
sense of effective utilization of biological capacities 

5 The molding of the individual personality. Although this is implied 
in the foregoing, separate listing is justified since the individual is the 
operational unit u\ the formation of culture and m all other aspects of 
group living. 

This statement , 3 1 think, has an outlook not essentially different 
from that of Mr Frank; and neither of these statements need be 

This process approach is discussed in Marshall and Goetz, Curriculum Maying tti the Social 
Studies A Social Piacess Approach (Part XIII o( the Report ot the Commission on the So¬ 
cial Studies, American Historical Association) New York Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936 
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regarded as essentially different in outlook from one which started 
with the idea of “basic organizing conceptions” and then proceeded 
to fill in details in terms of the physical sciences, the biological sci¬ 
ences, die social sciences, the engineering applications of all sciences, 
(hearts, the languages, the literatures, and all die rest of the orthodox 
classifications of man’s cultural experiences This third state¬ 
ment, however, might have certain practical difficulties in maintain¬ 
ing a perspective of either basic conceptions or basic processes. As 
yet, our understandings of “the unity of science,” to say nothing of 
the nonscientific formulations of human experience, are not such as 
to make a clear perspective of total human experience readily attain¬ 
able if die usual classifications and phraseologies are utilized. 

Methodological matters in education in public affairs. Whatever 
formulation q£ basic conceptions or basic processes is looked upon 
wnh approval as giving, for training in die social sciences and hence 
for training in public affairs, an effective view of the “umversals” 
of content in man’s adjustments, three methodological matters 
should be emphasized. 

First, whatever may be the reach and height to which pardcular 
content is ultimately built, the foundation should rest upon die 
personal. This is true not only because the individual is the opera¬ 
tional unit in group living, but also because he and he alone can 
make the cultural patterns desired. By building upon the foundation 
of the personal, there are secured at one and the same time both 
strong motivation and an approach m operational terms. 

This approach in operational terms is a second significant meth¬ 
odological matter Here the word operational embraces not only 
approach in terms of operational units but also approach in terms of 
underlying operations or processes performed by and with these 
units Stress upon underlying processes and operations will (1) 
facilitate the development of rich factual content since masses of 
details may thus be put into meaningful perspective, and (2) pro¬ 
mote plasticity of outlook, and thus receptiveness for the continual 
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scientific evaluation and testing which should be at the heart of 
modem. educational work. It is a safe statement that one of the great¬ 
est handicaps we have today in the development of effective educa¬ 
tion in public affairs is our too great absorption in detailed practices 
and procedures with too little awareness of the fundamental opera¬ 
tions or processes being served by these techniques. It does not deny 
the tremendous importance of techniques to say that they should 
always be worked out m a broad perspective of basic process. 

The third methodological matter—the three are of course inter¬ 
dependent—may be indicated by the word mtegrattonal . The term 
speaks to the desirability of integration within the individual per¬ 
sonality; integration of the individual with racial experience; inte¬ 
gration of one aspect or trait of human living with the others of the 
cultural configuration concerned The significance of all such striv¬ 
ing for integration needs no elaboration in view of the fact that the 
“basic organizing conceptions,” or “the basic processes” if that term 
seems more expressive, are all interdependent and interacting Hu¬ 
man living is not a line-up of pigeonholes, and true education will 
not proceed with a methodology built on such an assumption. 

Summary. The essential propositions in the foregoing may be 
stated quite briefly. 

i. The characteristically human way of making adjustments is 
by the use of culture Operationally speaking, the location of culture 
is in the “patterns” of the nervous systems of individuals. 

2 Since man has always “faced the same persistent tasks of life” 
with a relatively unchanging over-all biological structure, there is a 
general or over-all pattern of human culture along with innumer¬ 
able variations of detailed procedures from culture group to culture 
group Every culture is a configuration 

3 Education is concerned with the accumulation and transmis¬ 
sion of culture. Its effectiveness, in terms of content, may be expected 
to depend upon the degree to which that content sets a particular 
task of education in the total framework of the essentials of human 
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cultural ways. This framework may be stated in terms of basic 
organizing conceptions, or of basic processes of human living* or 
in. other appropriate fundamental terms. When education is thus 
conceived, there is no real antithesis between the “practical” and 
the “conceptual.” 

4. Now that man has become aware of the role of culture, aware 
of its operational location, aware that an aspect of his culture called 
scientific method is the best testing and evaluating procedure we 
have yet developed, education should depend less and less upon 
transmission of folkways and customs and more and more upon 
scientific development of cultural ways and upon transmission of 
scientifically established ways. 

5. In the social sciences, and this includes work in public affairs, 
three words point to desirable methodologies which should be used 
in educational work. That work should be conducted m personal, 
operational, and integrational terms. 


Leon C Marshall is professor of political economy at American University He lias been a 
faculty member at Ohio Wesleyan University, University of Chicago, Columbia University, 
and Johns Hopkins University Dr Marshall also served on the staffs of the National Re¬ 
covery Ad mi mstraiion and the National Labor Board AB 1901, AM 1902, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, and LL D. 1918, Ohio Wesleyan University 



LEARNING TO MAKE A LIVING 


ALONZO Q, GRACE 

lo government or political system is safe when men are un¬ 
ployed for long periods, Fundamental problems and conditions 
xting the employment of men must be faced realistically. The 
t guarantee of security to property and to men is a nation of 
ployed men and women Those who are employed and who own 
■ir own homes are not likely to trade liberty for security. A home- 
r mng employed population is not likely to succumb to the fan- 
tic proposals of those who have little regard either for liberty or 
urity. Society, then, has two fundamental obligations: (i) to pro- 
le work for every one who desires to work; (2) to provide an edu- 
tional system that will teach the individual not only how to live 
it also how to make a living, 

The school has been criticized for failure to produce a nation of 
illed workers; for developing false ideals concerning the ultimate 
ijective of living; for failure to develop good work habits in youth, 
id for many other reasons. It has become common practice to at- 
ibute many of our present difficulties to a faulty educational sys- 
un. Granted that America has an unwieldly and ineffective system 
£ local administrative organization; that some State departments 
£ education do not exhibit inspiring leadership, acceptable scholar- 
hip, pertinent research or effective service; that educators have been 
low to face realistically the problems of youth; that the secondary- 
chool program has been unduly academic in nature; that the school 
Drogram is a series of unrelated compartments; that diese and many 
}ther criticisms of public education are just and valid— the remedy 
does not lie in the creation of other agencies to secttte the needed 
changes. The best method of improving the school system and the 
best guarantee that the emerging product will represent social com¬ 
petency is the willingness of all elements to aid the existing educa- 
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tional system to do the job and to lend every aid to the end that the 
school system may perform the functions for which it was created 
This is a major issue at the moment and no doubt will continue to 
challenge the disposition and vision of all concerned for some time 
to come. 

There can be but one system of public education in this country 
and that system should continue as it has for over three hundred 
years—to be a responsibility of the several States which with few 
exceptions delegate the actual conduct of the schools to the people 
of the State through local boards of education. The solution to our 
problem does not lie in a super-State or super-Federal Government 
diat will absorb the functions of units closer to the people. While it 
may be admitted that many units of local government conceived 
during the pioneer era and the evolution of American democracy no 
longer are able independently and separately to provide all the serv¬ 
ices now’ required for the security of the people, the solution does 
not lie in the creation of or transfer to units far removed from the 
grass roots. Without the sustained interest of the governed, efficient 
administration and effective establishment of policy can be only 
partially attained. 

Instead of attempting to place the responsibility for failure to 
avert many of our problems, our thoughts must be turned to the 
development of a constructive program. It is essential, therefore, that 
every State undertake the appraisal and evaluation of its own school 
system and that the wisdom and intelligence of its citizens and pro¬ 
fessional educators be used to the maximum in the development of a 
program—a program that will teach people how to live as well as 
how to make a living. 

SOME REASONS POR EDUCATIONAL LAG 

Whatever be the lag in public educadon it must be said that edu¬ 
cators have not been wholly responsible. What, then, are some of the 
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tors involved? The following illustrate the complexity of the 
)blem: 

The cost m dollars and cents 

[t is cheaper in terms of dollars and cents for a school system to employ 
eacher for forty pupils m an academic course than it is to provide one 
icher for fifteen boys or girls who desire to learn a tiade or to learn how 
make a living. 

Parental desire 

Many parents struggle through life in order that their children may 
)t have to endure the hardship, the sacrifices, or unpleasantness that cir- 
imscribcd their lives. False values have been, placed on certain types of 
aming. 

Prestige value 

There is a prestige value attached to the college preparatory cun tculuin 
lat impedes the real job of education. The real failure m public educa- 
(on emanates from the prevailing belief that other educational oppor- 
unities are devices designed to take care of those who indicate a lack of 
nterest or who fail in the college preparatory curriculum. 

|. Diplomas, certificates , degrees 

Business and industry have made the diploma from high school or col- 
ege a prerequisite for employment So long as those who employ regard 
he diploma of graduation as an index of competency, just so long will 
individuals fail to meet the requirements for employment The criteria 
for employment should be “What can you do?” and “How well can you 
do it?” not “What kind of a diploma do you have?” and "Where did 
you get it?” 

5 Sacrifice and wor 

It is essential that the American people as a whole begin to feel a sense 
of sacrifice for the welfare of our country. Let us not believe that we can 
live without enduring hardships or that we can ease our way out of the 
trying situations confronting us. The utmost sacrifice will be necessary in 
the years to come if this nation survives. 

Equal respect for all kinds of labor, physical and mental, honestly done, 
is recommended, but social barriers against the hand worker are set up 
The office worker, for no good reason, is placed on a higher social level. 
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This tendency must be corrected if there be change in the school organi¬ 
zation and curriculum. The best way would be to make honest statements 
concerning the qualifications of graduates. 

We should be under no illusion concerning the training of the 
citizens of tomorrow. Vocational education and guidance do not 
create jobs. The proper diagnosis of the talents of the individual and 
the ability to ascertain those areas in which he can make the greatest 
contribution to his own happiness and to the security of society will 
at least give one a passport to a job. Training for the work of the 
world and for the work that each one is able best to do is the first 
essential in social security and the defense of a nation. 

GRADUATING CLASSES AND THE WORK OF A STATE 

An analysis of the high-school graduating class of practically any 
State will reveal three important facts: ( 1) more boys and girls have 
been trained for college than will ever get there; (2) the commercial 
program has been overemphasized; (3) the majority of pupils have 
not been properly or adequately prepared to make satisfactory life 
adjustments in their communities. 

The school program has not kept pace with socio-economic 
change. The inadequacy of the academic curriculum for die mul¬ 
titudes who do not desire to go to college or who may enter the work 
of the world immediately has been evident for years It is equally 
evident that many youth go to college for no other reason than that 
parents possess the economic means to send them. In other instances 
excellent college material is prevented from attaining this goal be¬ 
cause of the economic inability to finance a four-year course . There 
is a serious waste or misdirection of the interests, ambitions, and 
abilities of many potential citizens. Public education must mean 
something more than an escape mechanism demanded by parents 
and devised by experts to avoid the unpleasantness, the hard work, 
the inequalities, or the meager opportunities that prevailed in pre¬ 
ceding generations. 
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e commercial curriculum presents an excellent opportunity for 
ral as well as vocational training. It has become, in too many 
nces, merely a place to care for those who indicate little aptitude 
tellectual enthusiasm for the college preparatory curriculum 
not possible in this presentation to present fully the case for 
ection of the secondary-school program. It is evident, however, 
a horizontal education for life is far more essential than a verti- 
ducation for more education. 

college education, on the other hand, should not be the exclu- 
right of those who have the economic means to see their way 
iugh. Itisnot that too many go to schools and colleges, but rather 
too few are being developed and assisted to select those areas of 
which hold for each the greatest happiness and contentment and 
ch hold for society the greatest usefulness and service The need 
a guidance program in our school system is apparent. 

SOME FIRST PRINCIPLES 

'he transition in the secondary-school program will not be ac- 
nplished immediately. It is highly desirable that as changes are 
de full consideration be given to many important issues. The 
urity of democracy itself is contingent largely upon the employ- 
ait and employability of most of our citizens, and the ability of all 
think constructively and critically rather than to accept without 
nking the pronouncements of those with special interests. Certain 
idamental facts must be faced realistically. These are as follows: 

The age of employment mil rise 

Business and industry generally do not employ boys and girls below 
- age of r8. The age of initial employment is rising, rather than the 
^erse, 

The labor market should not be crowded by immature youth. 

The labor market should not be overcrowded by children and adoles 
nt youth competing with older youth and adults for positions. The 
ajor job in employment is to create enough jobs to go around. The edu 
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cational system, however, cannot meet the problem through a program 
so thoroughly academic in nature, and with many youth possessing inter¬ 
est and aptitude in other areas 

A substantial number of youth very well may be kept off the labor 
market without harm either to themselves or to society by continuing on 
into institutions of higher learning. There is a difference between the in¬ 
stitution that specializes in the production of scholars and the institution 
of higher education that is dealing with average boys and girls. Those 
who have been the early and easy victims of subversive movements in 
this country have been very largely those with insufficient schooling to 
enable them to distinguish between the forfeiture of their liberty and the 
panacea proposed for their deliverance. 

3. Coopeiation of education, business, and industry is essential 
Business and industry in close cooperation with school authorities must 

assume a larger responsibility for training beyond the secondary school. 
No school system can possibly duplicate industry or business. 

4. The curriculum will depend largely on local needs . 

Conditions vary from community to community. It is necessary to 
adapt the curriculum to local needs and conditions It is important, how¬ 
ever, that the school system, be regarded as a social agency designed to 
tram the mdivjdual for living and for making a living rather than to 
serve wholly the interests of any particular community or area. 

5. The development of an effective guidance program in the school system 
is fundamental 

The assistance of vouth to select those areas in which they have the 
greatest contribution to make by reason of their interest and their capacity 
is of infinite importance m the security of the democratic order. This 
means substantially that children should be permitted to develop to their 
greatest potentiality irrespective of race, nationality, economic condition, 
political affiliation, or any of the irrelevant factors that sometimes deter¬ 
mine the future of the individual. This is a program largely within the 
local school and should be developed further by local school systems. 

6. What are essentials? 

Our secondary-school program generally represents a wide offering 
Those subjects m the curriculum that are no longer of any particular us;e 
to large numbers of individuals should be eliminated. Fundamental 
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ges ultimately may reduce the need for different subjects. This is 
cularly true if areas of experience supplant the narrow subject-mat- 
omparttnents. English, for example, should be taught as part of every 
se in the child’s experience. The need for the specialist in speech, in 
ing, in the field of appreciation of literature is evident 

chool organization should be considered . 

he complete training of the individual probably may best be carried 
in the comprehensive high school This is a more economical and 
ctive type of organization, and with the trend to include the seventh 
eighth grades as part of the secondary school a more effective pro- 
on may be made possible. A genera! program of personal development 
i life preparation may well extend through the tenth grade for all pu- 
, broad specializations coming later. 

Development of marketable s\tlls and attitudes. 

Che secondary schooL may develop in boys and girls marketable skills 
t will make employment much easier upon completion of the twelfth 
ide—or at such time as the individual may drop out of school. The 
ther development of the program of arts and industries—beyond the 
•sent manual training or avocational approach; provision for review 
arses in arithmetic before leaving school; the concerted action of all 
ichers on such fundamentals as accuracy, neatness, thoroughness, abil- 
to assume responsibility, willingness to follow directions, and many 
ler qualities essential to employment may be made possible m the com- 
ehensive secondary school. 

The socially competent individual. 

It must be realized, too, that tn the development of social competency 
e educational system as an institution or in cooperation with other msti- 
itions must provide sufficient opportunity in several areas of life expen¬ 
se for well-rounded development. Among the other areas are. (a) 
□me and family life; (b) the socio-economic forces; (c) health; (d) abil- 
Y tQ enjoy the aesthetic elements in life; (e) spiritual development of the 
ldividual; (f) natural environment; (g) training for the work of 
ic world with adequate provision for retraining opportunities. 

These are trying times. It is altogether probable that many of the 
lifficulties encountered during the period of the first World War 
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may be repeated unless those in places of leadership are willing to 
face the situation realistically and without emotion Plans must be 
well formulated. It is equally essential that there be recorded the al¬ 
most universal desire on the part of our people for a better vocational 
opportunity for our youth. During ten years of a depression period, 
when many educators urged more vocational education and prepa¬ 
ration for the days to come, few were willing to spend the additional 
sums to train the workers that ultimately were to be needed. 

Men and women become citizens of the United States, and in that 
capacity determine die policies of democracy. Democracy is not safe 
until the people have been prepared to participate intelligently and 
rationally in the conduct of their own affairs. The production of a 
constructive attitude toward government is not possible merely by 
waiting for it to develop. Let us remember this—each one of us is a 
citizen, whether he be a college graduate or possess merely a sixth- 
grade training. No one asks how much education one has, or what 
his intelligence quotient is when he casts his vote, runs for office, 
serves on a jury, or buys goods. The security of this country is vested 
In a framed citizenship. The first line of defense for the country is a 
citizenship prepared to do the work of the world; a citizenship that 
knows and is prepared to defend the things for which this country 
stands 


Alonzo G Grace—The author is a graduate of the University of Minnesota and Western 
Reserve University. He has been a teacher in rural schools and teachers colleges, director of 
Adult Education, Cleveland, Director of Summer Session and Associate Professor of Educa¬ 
tion, University of Rochester, director of numerous surveys; administrative assistant, Advi¬ 
sory Commission to Council of National Defense, and js now Commissioner of Education 
for the State of Connecticut 



3ANCE FOR A CAREER IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

MITCHELL DREESE 

iring the past decade there has been a marked increase in the 
ber of college students who look forward to a career in the 
ic seivice. In 1930 the average college graduate scoffed at the 
of qualifying for a position by the civil-service route and seek- 
advancement within the government service He thought of a 
ic-service career as synonymous with some variety of sheltered 
tship for mediocre people who prized security above the oppor- 
ty for outstanding accomplishments. Then came die depression 
ch shattered many illusions concerning the spectacular road to 
.e and fortune by means of a business career and made the secu- 
o£ civil service quite alluring. With the rapid expansion of the 
'ices of government under the New Deal and the meteoric rise 
ertain “brain trusters,” more and more college students began to 
ak of a career in the public service. This interest is still increasing 
1 shows no sign of diminishing. Most of these students, however, 
re but a hazy idea of the opportunities and requirements of job 
-nings in the government service. 

The colleges and universities have responded to this popular de- 
ind by organizing special curricula in public administration, 
blic finance, foreign commerce, etc., and adding many special ized 
ofessional courses for prospective government workers. Accord- 
g to a recentreport of the Committee on Public Administration of 
e Social Science Research Council there are 73 colleges which pro 
ss to offer a major, a curriculum, a special program—something 
ore than a course useful alike to citizen and administrator. Many 
these curricula have undoubtedly met a real need and are turning 
it graduates with a broad understanding of problems of govern- 
lent and sufficient technical skill to be of service on one of the lower 
mgs of the ladder. Too often, however, the institution of higher 
arninghas assumed that its full responsibility to government has 
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been discharged when it has developed such, specialized curricula 
and has failed to see that such responsibility cannot be allocated to 
anyone department or even school. The activities of government 
today are so broad that they necessarily draw upon the total resources 
of a university. A university may have a school of government or of 
public affairs in which are housed certain specialized curricula de¬ 
signed to prepare for die public service, but it prepares for the public 
service just as truly in its law school, its school of medicine, its school 
of social work, its school of engineering, its school of library science, 
its school of education, and its other professional schools. Adequate 
training for the government service demands the utilization of all 
the material and personnel resources of an institution. Not that 
training for government service is the primary function of a uni¬ 
versity, for the university wishes to serve in all areas of contemporary 
life. Yet service to the state is such an important function of higher 
education that no institution of higher learning can afford to make 
less than its maximum contribution. 

A college or university owes it bodi to the state and to its students 
to collect and disseminate information concerning opportunities 
for careers in the public service. Without such service, students will 
have only hazy conceptions as to types of openings likely to be 
available and the preparation desirable. In many schools the only 
aid along this line is the bulletin board on which are posted an¬ 
nouncements of civil-service examinations. Vocational guidance, 
however, should not be limited to information concerning govern¬ 
ment careers alone but should cover the full range of vocations of 
likely interest to college men and women. Many colleges through 
the director of student personnel or director of vocational guidance 
have developed systematic programs of vocational guidance which 
begin even before the prospective student enrolls and end only when 
a follow-up study has been made after the graduate has been placed 
on die job. A program of occupational information and guidance 
will direct the attention of many promising students to careers in 
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be in a position to think intelligently concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages of a career in the public service and to choose 
accordingly. They will be familiar with the full range of opportuni¬ 
ties for careers in the public service and will appreciate that train¬ 
ing opportunities are not limited to any one school. Until colleges 
and universities generally apply the personnel techniques of gov¬ 
ernment and industry to their students, many of the students will 
continue to flounder in the dark when they consider how they may 
fit into a career in the government service. 


Dr Mitchell Dreese was educated at Colombia University (BS 1926, AM 1927, and 
Ph D 1929) From 1929 to 1931 Dr Dreese was director of student personnel at Gnnncli 
University (Iowa), and since 1931 has been on the faculty of George Washington Univer¬ 
sity He is now professor of educational psychology, dean of summer sessions, and chairman 
of the Committee on the Training of Personnel Workers of the University Dr Dreese is also 
chairman of the Individual Analysis Section of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 


INTERNSHIP TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 

HENRY REINING, JR. 


The learning by doing of the modern progressive school has long 
been a feature of vocational and professional education. The ap¬ 
prenticeship of the skilled craftsman has centuries of history behind 
it; in fact, it furnished the motif for a whole civilization—the Guild 
system of the Middle Ages In an age characterized by the public- 
school system the apprenticeship has waned considerably, but its 
counterpart on the level of professional education has survived the 
modern day. 


Government administration makes demands of its top personnel 
that are new in magnitude, complexity, and difficulty. The coordina¬ 
tion of numerous regulatory activities designed to control private 
enterprise in tense conflict situations, the provision of indispensable 
social services, the execution of universal plans of insurance against 
dependency, the management of vast public enterprises—these are 
some of the newer duties of the public official. Nor are the older and 
more routine functions of government to be omitted; these, too, 
have grown in size and complexity. The administrative needs of 
the Government require the services of a new profession, the public 
administrator. A large number of American universities have recog¬ 
nized this need and have set up special curricula in public adminis¬ 
tration 1 In addition to such "book learning” it is necessary for 
the student of public administration to acquire "practical experi- 

1 In '937 the National Institute of Public Affairs and the Committee on Public Admimstra* 
tion of the Social Science Research Council jointly made a survey of the courses in public 
administration offered in American Colleges and universities This information was published 
in the form of a pamphlet entitled* The Organization 0/ Basic Courses m Puhhr Adnttmstra- 
non, and has been brought up to date each year. The fifth edition, covering the year 1940— 
1941, is entitled, Educational Preparation for Public AJmiws/iatioti Both pamphlets may 
be obtained from the Committee on Public Administration of the Social Science Research 
Council* 26! Broadway, New York City 
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ence ” It is in this frame of reference that the Government intern¬ 
ship program of the National Institute of Public Affairs is cast a 

The internship program is an effort to discover and select, and 
then to educate, train, and condition young men and women by 
means of an intensive year of experience in Washington. The fol¬ 
lowing qualifications for eligibility are specified: 

1 A bachelor's degree from a recognized college—present seniors are 
eligible for appointment subject to receipt of degree 

2, High scholastic standing 

3. Exceptional qualities of character, ability, and aptitude for leadership 

4 Definite interest in public affairs 

5. Good health 

6. Endorsement by the college 

The National Institute has painstakingly encouraged the colleges 
and universities to take up die task of discovering administrative 
talent. Accordingly, visits are planned among die higher educa¬ 
tional institutions so as to make personal contact with the important 
colleges and universities at least once every two or three years On 
these visits are explained the purposes of the National Institute and 
the quality of candidates desired. Through these personal contacts, 
the college faculties have been persuaded to act not only as explorers 
for talent but also as initiators of the selection process. 

The closing date for acceptance of applications is early in Febru¬ 
ary each year. The application form requires the student to give 
detailed information, to satisfy the six requirements listed above A 
complete official transcript of his scholastic record is required, and 

’The National Institute of Public Affairs is an independent educational organization, ivith 
its own Board of Trustees and staff It is organized as a nonprofit corporation under the code 
ot the District of Columbia, and is financed by a philanthropic foundation Nonpartisan, its 
Board of Trustees consists of men who have been widely known in public affairs and have 
been members of botli Republican and Democratic administrations Louis Brownlow (Chair¬ 
man), Director of the Public Administration Clearing House, Eugene Meyer, Publisher of 
The Washington Post, Henry L Stimson, Secretary of War, George F Zook, President of 
the American Council on Education, Robert Woods Bliss, former United States Ambassador 
to the Argentine, Robert H Jackson, Attorney-General, George Fort Milton, National Re¬ 
sources Planning Board, Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress 
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also a lUt of his academic honors, and of the extracurricular activi¬ 
ties in which he has participated. The candidate describes any inde¬ 
pendent research or writing he has completed. He gives the rating 
on any Civil Service examination he has taken, and lists chronologi¬ 
cally all former and present employment. Each applicant is asked 
to write an essay discussing, in a thousand words, the development 
of his interest in public a hairs and his plans for the future 

Finally, in addition to the endorsement by the president of his 
collegiate institution, the applicant gives as references the names of 
four persons, including his faculty adviser and at least one other 
instructor. To each of die references the National Institute sends a 
detailed “reference inquiry” form. Also the Appointments Commit¬ 
tee tries wherever possible to supplement this information by cor¬ 
respondence and personal conversation with persons who know the 
candidate. 

Since the applicants have previously survived an original elimina¬ 
tion by their colleges, the task of reading and evaluating the appli¬ 
cations has each year been a difficult undertaking. The work is 
performed by a Committee on Appointments cons^ ee 

members. The standards are necessarily comparative, within each 
year’s group of applicants; but, in general, a candidate is not marked 
for further consideration unless his academic record is of Phi Beta 
Kappa caliber, and unless he is an outstanding student leader who 
shows evidence of public spiritedness 

No candidate is appointed without personal interview. These 
interviews take place in the most convenient centers of the United 
States, depending on the geographical distribution of the candidates. 
The interviews are not oral examinations, but are, rather, attempts 
to sample the candidate’s personality in as normal a situation as 
possible. 

Appointments are made without regard to the financial needs of 
the candidates. The internship is offered without tuition fee or 
other such expense to the intern, but no stipends are available for 
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living expenses Since the appointees are considered as representa¬ 
tives of the institutions from which they come, it has been the effort 
of the National Institute to get the colleges to grant scholarships 
and fellowships to pay for personal maintenance during the year in 
Washington. A number of colleges and universities now offer such 
fellowships, varying in amount from two hundred and fifty to more 
than one thousand dollars. Interns who do not receive such aid are 
responsible for their own expenses. 

Appointments are made without emphasis on any specific cur¬ 
ricular preparation A number of graduates have been appointed 
who did not concentrate in the social sciences. Most of the candi¬ 
dates, however, have majored in government and economics 

The internship period is nine months in duration, beginning late 
in September and ending early in June. The first month in Wash¬ 
ington is organized to serve as an orientation period for the new in¬ 
terns. There is a two-week program of several group conferences a 
day with the central and departmental officers of the Government, 
particularly those in personnel, finance, planning, and research The 
interns then continue their m ter views on an individual basis. The 
orientation period serves to introduce the student to the atmosphere 
and personalities of Washington, to teach him certain facts with 
reference to interdepartmental activities which he will need later 
regardless of his placement, and also to help him crystallize his 
placement interest in terms of personalities as well as subject matter. 

Each intern is assigned to a Government official in a training 
placement. This Government official is thenceforth known as his 
“supervisor,” It is the policy of the National Institute that interns 
serve without salary. 

With reference to the type of work which the interns do, the 
variety is so great that description is difficult In general, they per¬ 
form tasks for which the departments do not have regular person¬ 
nel. One of the stipulations made with reference to every placement 
is that the intern shall not in any way displace regular employees. 
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Routine work is avoided, rotating assignments are provided wher¬ 
ever possible. Most interns confine their internship to one Govern¬ 
ment department. A number each year, however, make at least one 
change, following the line of development of their interest. 

Although the day-to-day assignments of tine intern in the Gov¬ 
ernment department take up most of his time, they make up only 
one phase of the internship program. There are available to the 
interns graduate courses and seminars at die universities in Wash¬ 
ington. The National Institute has an arrangement with the Amer¬ 
ican University whereby the interns are enabled to take work 
widiout tuition. This academic work forms an excellent comple¬ 
ment to the internship. The atmosphere of the courses is practical; 
most seminars are taught by Government officials; the students m 
the classes are Government employees. As to the choice of study 
courses, each intern is encouraged to fill in any deficiencies which 
he may have in his background; he?., fundamental courses in the 
social sciences and “tool” courses such as statistics, public administra¬ 
tion, public finance, public law. 

Once a week the interns meet as a group, usually with an adminis¬ 
trative official or other public figure as guest In the beginning of the 
year the meetings are usually devoted to the questions of technical 
administration, but toward the year’s close more and more of the 
meetings are devoted to current public problems. A definite effort 
is made by means of these conferences to broaden the intern’s per¬ 
spective and to counterbalance the specializing effect of his day-to- 
day experience in the Government departments. 

A fourth phase of the program is the tutorial supervision given 
the interns by the educational staff of the National Institute. Regular 
individual conferences are scheduled; also the staff is at all times 
available The effort in these conferences is to help the intern coordi¬ 
nate his experiences, practical and academic. This task is quite im¬ 
portant because of the variety of educational preparation which the 
students have. 
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No obligation is assumed by the National Institute or by the Fed¬ 
eral departments for employment at the termination of the nine 
months of internship. However, all interns to date who have wished 
it have been able to secure Government employment. The Civil Serv¬ 
ice requirement has been met in many cases by advising the students 
well in advance to take examinations for which they are qualified. 

No final conclusions can, of course, be reached at this early date of 
the internship training program. It is encouraging, however, that 
almost all of the interns who have gone through the internship ex¬ 
perience are now employed by Government departments—Federal, 
State, or local—and that they seem to have been more than ordi¬ 
narily successful in their work. Those connected with the program 
feel that both the recruitment and selection of interns and their 
training and conditioning constitute a significant experiment. 


Henry Reining Jr*> is educational director of the National Institute of Public Affairs in 
Washington, D C, He has been a faculty member at the University of Southern California, 
Princeton University, and American University A,B 1929, University of Akron, and Ph D 
1932, Princeton University Dr. Reining is a political scientist with concentration in public 
administration. 




CURRENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC-EMPLOYEE TRAINING 

JAMES M. MITCHELL 

As the Nation girds itself for defense, its public service at all levels 
of Government will be called upon to a steadily increasing degree 
not only to perform traditional services more perfectly, but to shoul¬ 
der new and heavier responsibilities. Accompanying the expansion 
in the activities of Government there is a loss of trained personnel 
to the military service and to defense industries. In order to meet 
this emergency the process of learning must be speeded up through 
planned and intensive training Fortunately, there has grown up in 
recent years a substantial body of experience in public-employee 
training, and this will provide a foundation for the necessai y expan¬ 
sion that lies ahead. 

Even as recently as a decade ago, the formal instruction of em¬ 
ployees in the proper techniques of their day-to-day duties was an 
unusual occurrence; training to assume increased responsibility was 
an almost unheard-of idea except in a very few fields. Accompany¬ 
ing the unprecedented expansion in recent years of the merit system 
in public employment, however, and due largely to its concept of 
public service as an opportunity for an honorable career, employee 
training is now becoming an accepted fixture in every branch of the 
public service 

Although in-service training, originating with the “breaking in” 
of a new employee, has always been primarily a function of manage¬ 
ment, die part played by the central personnel agency and by die 
educator in the more recent developments has been significant. Each 
has aided in bringing order into the instructional program The 
need for coordination of pre-service training with the requirement 
of the public service has been recognized and is receiving the atten¬ 
tion of educators and public personnel administrators. The purpose 
of this discussion, however, is to outline what is being done toward 
establishing programs for training the employee on the job and to 
point out needs for further development. 
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The passage of the Federal George-Deen Act in 1936 served as a 
great impetus to the in-service training movement. The Act, which 
contained authorization to appropriate Federal funds for the further 
development of vocational education, included provisions for “pub¬ 
lic and other service occupations.” The term “public-service occu¬ 
pations” has been liberally interpreted to extend beyond the usual 
concept of occupations of a trade and industrial character and to 
include occupations that are uniquely public such as police, fire, tax 
collection, and assessment of property. 

At the Federal level in-service training is carried on through tui¬ 
tion-supported Government schools, through alternate periods of 
training and work which may be either optional or compulsory, 
through concentrated periods of training principally during work¬ 
ing hours and consisting of short intensive courses, and through 
training by correspondence. 

One outstanding example of the department-sponsored school is 
that organized in 1921 by the Department of Agriculture in Wash¬ 
ington It is supported largely by nominal tuition charges and is 
conducted outside of regular office hours. Orientation courses de¬ 
signed to familiarize employees with the organization and operat¬ 
ing functions of the Department range from one- to four-week 
courses for clerical employees to the three-month courses offered 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation m preparing special agents 
for their work. 

Activities in training at the State level have been less widespread. 
To a large extent, they cluster about the civil-service department, the 
State police, and such Federal grant-in-aid programs as welfare, 
health, and public roads. These programs are frequently worked 
out in cooperation with State universities. The State personnel de¬ 
partments in California, Minnesota, and Michigan have for staff 
members formal programs which the State universities have assisted 
in developing 

As a part of the establishment of standards of personnel profi¬ 
ciency the United States Public Health Service (and to a lesser ex- 
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tent, the Social Security Board and the Bureau of Public Roads) 
has gone a long way toward sponsoring additional training in State 
departments. In the case of the State departments of public health, 
the Federal agency reimburses the State for the cost of sending em¬ 
ployees in key positions to universities having approved programs 
in public-health education. However, general training programs 
suitable for the large mass of State employees are rare. 

Policemen and firemen were among the first of municipal em¬ 
ployees to benefit from Government-sponsored training programs 
Many of these programs were initiated by the State vocational 
boards. Although this training originated primarily as a period 
for “breaking in" the patrolman or fireman to his duties, the estab¬ 
lishment of higher standards for the supervisory positions in these 
departments and the increased use of promotional examinations in 
many jurisdictions has resulted in a demand from employees for 
courses that will aid them in qualifying for increased responsibilities 
One of the largest and most extensive programs of municipal 
training is that carried on by the New York Municipal Civil Service 
Commission’s Bureau of Training. This organization is reimbursed 
for half of its expenditures through the provisions of the George- 
Deen Act. In the period from January 1937 to June 1939, various 
municipal departments under the supervision of the Bureau con¬ 
ducted sixteen training courses, in which seven thousand employees 
participated The fact that the employees were willing to contribute 
an estimated one million dollars worth of their own time for the 
betterment of the public service and their own advancement was 
evidence of the reception accorded the program 
This wholehearted support on the part of employees is a quite 
general characteristic. Indeed, the initial impetus for in-service train¬ 
ing has in several instances been supplied by the employees them¬ 
selves. Some of the most successful programs have been those in 
which employees have sat side-by-side with management in map¬ 
ping out curricula and directing the day-to-day training activities. 
Employee organizations have also been active in sponsoring and 
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conducting training programs for the benefit of their membership. 
An example of this type of program is the training work that has 
been done by the California States Employees’ Association. 

In addition to the foregoing examples of trammg originated by 
Governmental jurisdictions and employees there has been a signifi¬ 
cant trend toward sponsorship of such programs by colleges and 
professional associations. The School of Government of the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California provides a number of forms of training 
which are enthusiastically received in an area having over 60,000 
employees at the city, county, State, and Federal levels. “Sundown” 
classes, conducted at the Los Angeles Civic Center, combine as far 
as possible the need for pertinent instruction in the employee’s occu¬ 
pation and the recognition of achievement through the granting of 
academic credits. In its annual two-week Institute of Government 
the school provides an intensive period of technical instruction in 
many specific fields of governmental activity. Employees, super¬ 
visors, and technicians participate through the presentation of 
papers and subsequent discussion. 

It is worthy of note that such universities as Northwestern, Yale, 
and California have developed courses in police administration and 
traffic research. Instead of being given primarily for the benefit of 
the individual, which is the case in the usual in-service training 
course, these programs are directed principally at raising the level of 
technical proficiency of the department. 

Another example of college sponsorship of in-service training is 
that offered in public administration by the University of Minnesota 
through its "in-service fellowships” which are granted exclusively 
to university graduates who are employed m the public service. In 
addition, in Washington, D C, the George Washington University 
and the American University offer many courses which are given 
primarily for employees of the Federal Government 

Professional associations of public agencies such as the State 
leagues of municipalities, and of public officials such as the Interna¬ 
tional City Managers’ Association, the New York State Conference 
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of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials, and the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, have been very active in encouraging and in actu¬ 
ally conducting courses Many of the State leagues of municipalities 
sponsor formal training programs in fire and police administration, 
water-works engineering, financial administration, health sanita¬ 
tion, and welfare problems The International City Managers’ 
Association, through the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad¬ 
ministration, offers courses, instruction, and certificates in personnel, 
public works, fire, police, financial, and welfare administration, and 
in the organization and functions of municipal government The 
New York State Conference of Mayors pioneered m the develop¬ 
ment of a State-wide in-service training for policemen and firemen 
which has been extended to twenty groups of municipal employees. 
This organization expanded to the point where it became desirable 
to recognize it as a functional part of the State government It is now 
known as the Municipal Training Institute of New York State and 
was granted a charter by die Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York in 1935. 

Despite the material gains which have been recorded in the last 
ten years and the demonstration that public-service training is here 
to stay, the fact is that a large per cent of the four and one-half 
million public employees still lack specialized training since em¬ 
ployment is a definite challenge to those in both the general govern¬ 
mental and the educational fields. 

An important part that may be played by educators, who are 
becoming increasingly aware of the distinct field of public adminis¬ 
tration, is their opportunity to train trainers. Supervisors are gradu¬ 
ally being taught to view training as an essential and basic part of 
their task ot supervision. As this idea takes root, the schools and 
departments of education can contribute materially to the develop¬ 
ment of instructional techniques which may be placed in the hands 
of the supervisor. These techniques should also be made available to 
the functional specialist who is also a trainer. 
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Another point at which educators can contribute to the perfection 
of training techniques is in the development of adequate devices for 
measuring the benefits derived from instructional programs. A few 
agencies have made efforts to validate their training techniques, 
among these being the New York City Bureau of Training, the 
Chicago Park District Police Training School, and the Michigan 
State Vocational Board Police Training School. However, die post¬ 
auditing of training programs through a well-designed series of 
subject-matter tests is still a rarity, and it is at this point that edu¬ 
cators can bring to bear their knowledge and skill in tests and 
measurements. 

Finally, the educational institutions of the Nation can do much to 
provide the leadership and coordination that is essential to the fur¬ 
therance of public-employee training The present emergency has 
served to focus attention on the lack of these necessary elements. 
As a first move in this direction, a well-staffed central informational 
cle iring house and consulting service might well be established for 
the benefit of those concerned with public-service training It is 
hoped that the United States Office of Education, which has made 
an admirable start in this direction, will continue and expand its 
activities. In addition, the national professional organizations in all 
fields have a great opportunity to render an important public service 
by continuing to stimulate and direct in-service training in their 
specialties. 

In-service training of public employees is an activity that needs 
and can profit greatly from more active participation on the part of 
the educator. Granted that it is utilitarian in its objectives, it is still an 
important phase of adult education 

Jnmes M Mitchell is the acting director of the Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. ' is also served as manager of the Municipal Personnel Service of (he Michi¬ 
gan MunicipaMX*. e and on the staffs of the Public Administration Service, the personnel 
office of the harm Credit Ad ministration, and the Maryland State Department of Employ¬ 
ment and .Registration He received his A B, ant! A M, (jn the fields of psychology and 
political science) at George Washington and has taken postgraduate work in public adminis¬ 
tration at the University of Michigan 



MANAGEMENT IS TRAINING 

ERIC A. NICOL 

Training is taking place m every public agency. No individual 
can participate in any activity without habits being formed, and 
skill, endurance, or facility being developed. The result is good to 
the degree that sound leadership is applied, and such leadership can 
come only from the person directly responsible for the activity. 

In a Government agency or any other organization tins means 
that the training director must be the operating executive who is 
responsible for die work of those individuals who report to him 
Because there has been ample evidence in many instances that the 
leadership of operating executives has been ineffective, there has 
developed the viewpoint that the appointment of a well-qualified 
training specialist will solve die problems inherent in increasing the 
performance and morale of employees In many instances where 
such training specialists were employed, training divisions were 
created, and there were transferred to them certain responsibilities 
which they were expected to perform. 

Opinions still differ as to whether or not the authority and re¬ 
sponsibility for training functions should actually be taken away 
from a line executive Many training specialists in government, 
however, will strenuously assert that even though training opera¬ 
tions are conducted by a training staff, the authority and responsi¬ 
bilities still belong to the operating executives. They believe that this 
is a basic part of the service which they render to the officials of their 
agency. Others believe that the responsibility and control should be 
transferred to the training specialist and that training conferences 
should be conducted under the direct supervision of a specialized 
staff 

A NEW PHILOSOPHY 

A new philosophy is now emerging in public administration, 
based on the assumption that training results can be accomplished. 
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only through operating executives who supervise the employees. 
The typical activities of a training division or the conduct of special¬ 
ized training classes do not in themselves constitute a result expected 
or desired. The fundamental of training is not the conducting of 
classes or conferences or the implementing of an individual’s fund 
of knowledge but is the means by which the training becomes a part 
of the processes of management, and the responsibility for it is 
assumed by the regular line of supervision. The technique of train¬ 
ing, therefore, becomes a process by which supervision is improved 
and a medium established to improve the understanding of what is 
expected of each individual by all concerned. 

Naturally a training executive who is to stimulate this new phi¬ 
losophy will have a totally different role in many agencies in which 
he is now delegated the responsibility and often the authority for 
training policies and programs. 

SOUND MANAGEMENT IS TRAINING 

Management is the effective direction of people The desired re¬ 
sult or objective of good management is the stimulation of interest 
and satisfactory performance. This is best achieved when every 
supervisor and employee understands exactly what is expected of 
him and has a standard or objective toward which he can strive. 
A major function of a manager is to define objectives, to determine 
how far performance departs from established objectives, and to 
discover ways and means of closing the gap between actual practice 
and desired practice In reality this means that the basic responsi¬ 
bility of a manager is to determine what people can, should, and 
will do, and to analyze the actions of people to know what they are 
now doing and to develop and promote plans that will prepare and 
stimulate them to do better. 

These are the true functions of management. When properly per¬ 
formed, they piovide the best kind of training lesults The most 
effective method yet developed of ensuring understanding by all 
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employees is called “consultative supervision.” This merely means 
that the supervisor shares the working out of his problems with his 
subordinates instead of presenting the solution propounded from 
his own mind. When a decision is reached by the consultative proc¬ 
ess, the reasons for die final decision will be better understood by 
those who have contributed to it and it will receive more sympathetic 
treatment in its execution. The subsequent necessity for explanation 
and continuing clarification will be greatly minimized, if not en¬ 
tirely eliminated. 

THE TRAINING PROCESS 

The application of these principles calls for a medium through 
which individuals on every level of the organization will have the 
opportunity to discuss with their immediate superiors the activities 
of the agency, where diey fit into die organization, and what is 
expected of them. These discussions should show how such activities 
relate to the functions of each employee and should be carried on in 
die same spirit of cooperative planning which is shown at a meeting 
of individuals on any one level, such as a board of directors meeting. 
A free flow of thinking should be maintained from the bottom of 
the organization to the top and from the top to the bottom 

The development of this group discussion regarding all the 
policies and functions of an agency or one of its divisions by every 
major supervisor is a slow and continuous one. There naturally will 
be circumstances in which new policies must be made known and 
understood and the necessary personnel geared to carry on a new 
program widnn a short period. During this period the complaint 
may arise that executives and supervisors have not the time to spare 
for telling their employees what is going on because each day is 
filled with the immediate details needing attention to keep things 
going In a busy organization, emergency periods seem to be con¬ 
tinuous and tlie opportunity to take time off to establish objectives 
and to review organization problems seems remote. 
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Somehow, sometime, we must neglect a day’s duties or get some 
one else to do them so as to establish the course lor tomorrow before 
unsurmountable problems do arise. Tomorrow always comes, and 
there are just as many immediate duties; in the daily pursuit of these 
duties a course for the organization is made, either with or without 
charting it. 

There is, unfortunately, no short cut to integrating an organiza¬ 
tion and developing efficient and satisfactory performance. The 
determination of policy and administration of the agency, including 
the establishment of a medium of training and ensuring an under¬ 
standing by all concerned of what is expected of them, is the task of 
the top executives. Certainly it is not die task of those whose work 
the management is supposed to be guiding It cannot be delegated to 
a staff agency or training specialist but must be assumed by the 
executives in die line of operation with whatever staff assistance 
may be provided. 

TRAINING OR MANAGEMENT FORMULA 

A process that develops a basis for mutual discussion at every level 
of operation has been established in some public agencies and indus¬ 
trial organizations. It has stood the test of time and has worked 
continuously over a number of years The methods by which it is 
applied in various organizations differ considerably, but in all a basis 
has been established for discussing mediods and techniques of work, 
and many of the problems of management have been reduced to a 
minimum. 

This new philosophy of management provides the background 
for training activities conducted within industry by such companies 
as Socony Vacuum Oil Company, 1 the Bell Telephone System’s 
companies, and the General Foods Corporation. In Government, 

3 The formula outlined m dm article has resulted from the management-training program 
activities of die Socony Vacuum Corporation A more detailed description can be found jn 
the writings of Mr L A Appley, Director of Training for that company 
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the program being conducted under the leadership of Commissioner 
Flemming in the United States Civil Service Commission is an 
excellent illustration of this new approach to management and 
training operations. 

The Civil Service Commission established its management pro¬ 
gram early in 1939 and is reaping the benefit of the consultative 
process: closer cooperation between the divisions of the agency, 
better understanding of the functions to be performed, and im¬ 
proved performance. The Management Training Formula estab¬ 
lished by the Commission is quoted as follows: 

1 Clarification of organizational structure 

2. Standards of performance 

3. Individual analyses. Present performance as compared with stand¬ 
ards of performancej that is, comparison of how a thing is being done 
with how it should be done. If a gap is found between the present per¬ 
formance and the standards of performance the supervisor should— 

4 Determine the help and information needed to close the gap and— 

5 The source where such help and information can be obtained and— 
6. Set a time schedule for closing the gap by training 

Organization clarification. The activities that must be performed 
should be carefully and clearly defined. When these activities are 
divided into organization units and individual position descriptions, 
the employee is clear whether or not he is doing what is expected of 
him. This particular step is usually referred to as a “job analysis.” It 
is the process of clarifying the entire organization in writing and 
making it perfectly possible for any individual to know where he fits 
into the entire picture and to appreciate die part that he plays in it. 

If carried through in a reasonable fashion, such an analysis helps 
to eliminate misunderstanding and jealousy resulting from assu med 
or real overlapping of jobs. It reduces the possibility of conflicting 
responsibility Employees can visualize the possibilities for progres¬ 
sion and all can be educated as to what the others in the organization 
are doing. 
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Standards of performance. A statement should be developed of 
conditions resulting from satisfactory performance of the job. Such 
a statement clarifies in die mind of the employee what his boss ex¬ 
pects of him and the goal toward which he is working. It makes it 
possible for a worker to go home at night knowing whether or not 
he has done his work well. A manager, supervisor, or foreman 
should have definite standards for each activity based upon the over¬ 
all objective and should know what constitutes a job well done in 
terms of the success of the whole undertaking. Only when super¬ 
visors know what constitutes good performance can employees also 
be expected to understand it. The elimination of uncertainties has a 
stabilizing effect. 

Individual analysis . A simple method should be developed of 
comparing the present performance of each person with the achieve¬ 
ment desired. This would mean that every individual will know 
from time to time exactly where he stands in the eyes of the manage¬ 
ment. If standards of performance have been established there is an 
objective or goal with which to compare what is actually being done. 

This phase of the formula should not be confused with methods 
for judging individual characteristics. The emphasis should be only 
on factors that have to do with actual performance on the job. If the 
employee is doing his work satisfactorily, his personal characteristics 
must be all right for the job. Lack of satisfactory performance is a 
signal for further investigation of personal liabilities. 

Every employee should know how well he is doing his job, where 
his weaknesses are, and what the opportunities for self-improvement 
are. He should get such information from his superior, who cannot 
indulge in generalities but must be specific and to the point 

Help and information required. Whenever the deficiencies 01 
weaknesses of an individual or group of employees become apparent 
and are defined, it is necessary to determine how they can be cor¬ 
rected and what additional help and information is required This 
analysis will result in a plan of action developed by employees 
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on every level and their superiors for bringing about improvement 
Tile application of this phase of the formula allows the supervisor 
to tabulate what training is needed and provides each employee with 
a definite program of individual development This is where the 
real function of management comes to the front. 

Source of help. Where it is found that employees need further 
formal education, such often can be supplied by the schools and 
colleges in the vicinity. Special technical knowledge can come from 
other sources: the vocational schools and colleges, other industries 
with similar types of occupations, specialists within the agency, 
available books and pamphlets, and manuals and reports. Personal¬ 
ity or habit problems that are affecting production or efficiency are 
the responsibility of the immediate superior. Assistance regarding 
method of correction can be secured from specialists both inside and 
outside the agency, but die employees should become conscious of 
die fact that the best source of help is the boss himself 
When this phase of the program has been applied generally to 
any group of supervisors and employees and the other steps fol¬ 
lowed in logical sequence, there will be evidence of real personnel 
development and improved performance. 

Time schedule. A definite time schedule should be established 
for group staff meetings necessary to clear the organization activi¬ 
ties and relationships, to establish policies and objectives, to de¬ 
termine the specific individual assignments and performance 
standards, and to provide the necessary continuous review and 
changes that will develop from the day-to-day experience The indi¬ 
vidual analysis and the required help and information become part 
of daily supervision in improving job assignments, but this human- 
relations job will be crowded out if it is not organized and a time 
schedule maintained for it. When the employee sees that the man¬ 
agement is sincere and has a definitely scheduled program arranged 
at regular intervals, he develops a belief in, and conviction of, the 
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soundness and helpfulness of the management. The employee will 
respond to the extent to which his superiors enter into the activity. 

APPLICATION OF THE TRAINING FORMULA 

This formula, as outlined, will apply to any situation where 
individual development and improved performance are designed 
regardless of the kind of people or the nature of die activity There 
is not a long and complicated procedure involved in addition to 
present operations. The whole activity becomes a guide in simplify¬ 
ing the management process and provides a medium through which 
the whole organization can be given adequate direction 

One effect of using this formula will be the removal of the neces¬ 
sity for a great many “rump” conferences and provide a remedy for 
many of the problems that there is no time to discuss in the rush of 
day-to-day activities. There are always questions of the moment 
that have to be settled, but if an analysis were made of the hundreds 
of meetings and interviews in any good-sized organization, it would 
be found that much of the discussion is of policy, procedure, or 
individual relationships By the formula suggested, these questions 
are regularly determined, cleared with all concerned, and kept up 
to date, thus rendering superfluous many of the conferences pre¬ 
viously held 

The usual procedure for putting this formula into effect is to 
organize each level of the agency as a council or conference, similar 
to the staff meeting of tire director, called an “A” Council. (The 
United States Civil Service Commission, where such a program has 
been in effect for a year, uses the term “Conference Groups.”) These 
Councils are formed by having each person who is in a supervisory 
position meet regularly with those who are immediately responsible 
to him. In other words, with the exception of the worker who has 
no supervision over any one and the director, who is the ultimate 
authority and the chairman of the top group, each individual is a 
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member of one discussion group and chairman of another For 
example, the General Counsel would sit in on a conference group, 
or “A” Council, with odier branch chiefs at which some funda¬ 
mental problem is discussed or the subject of a broad policy intro¬ 
duced. Having absorbed the viewpoints discussed by this group and 
after studying the minutes of the meeting itself, he then calls to¬ 
gether his immediate staff, which would constitute a “B” Council, 
and goes over the same material with them. Each member of diat 
group in turn meets with the people under him (a “C” Council), 
and so on down the line until the broad policy reaches the last 
worker in the division The same process can be followed widi die 
field organization with far-reaching results. Conversely, die benefits 
to be gained work both ways. Because the same individual sits in on 
two conferences, an unbroken chain of communication is created 
from top to bottom and vice versa. As problems are defined and dis¬ 
cussed down in the organization in these discussions, they come 
back up through each group until ultimately they reach the top 
group, if they need to go that far for final decision. With such 
a system, thought-provoking material can be produced at the top 
and filter all die way down and, in turn, the top may benefit from 
some of the ideas generated by those closer to the actual operations 
In practice, many executives have found that their personal ir. cr¬ 
ests lead them to concentrate on certain parts of their work at the 
expense of other equally important factors in the business. One 
executive, for example, was always “bogged down” with details, 
nearly all of which, as the result of the more enlightened manage¬ 
ment methods, he now finds he can delegate. He is now directing an 
organization of 600 people, manages to keep himself free to form¬ 
ulate and act on over-all policies, and is giving adequate supervision 
instead of doing the work of his subordinates 
Meetings of councils in various organizations last anywhere from 
three hours to an entire day each month. (Civil Service “A” Con- 
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ference meets weekly each Monday from 3 00 p m. to 10 00 p.m. *‘B" 
and “C” Conferences meet for the same period on other days of the 
week.) Any process of reorganization or change requires extra 
hours of time in preparation and for the building of a new structure. 
For the first six months or more this process is time consuming. In 
the end it is a time saver. 

ROLE OF TRAINING SPECIALIST 

A training director cannot be responsible for this type of manage¬ 
ment-training program He should be the technical or staff adviser 
of die methods used. But it is not difficult to visualize what a 
splendid opportunity the conference program provides for getting 
die objectives of a training program applied. In companies or agen¬ 
cies where this kind of program operates, the training director is 
busier than he was when charged with a centralized program, but 
his activities are more important to his organization and are always 
geared to die actual operating problems 

Under this kind of program the responsibility of the line execu¬ 
tives for training dieir own subordinates has been definitely estab¬ 
lished. The conference groups are conducted to train them in better 
supervision and more adequate leadership. This removes from the 
shoulders of the training director the details and headaches of a 
centralized school type of program and leaves him free for the 
much more interesting and challenging task of counseling with the 
whole organization on human-relations problems and helping 
operating officials to stimulate more effectively the interest and 
satisfaction of their employees 

Under these circumstances he automatically becomes an adviser 
to top management. This relationship is essential to his effectiveness. 
He is not the expert in organization, in planning methods, or in the 
functions for which the organization exists but he can implement 
the process which controls their effectiveness. 
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THE MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 

The leadership of training activities must come first from the 
chief executive of any agency or organization. The success of the 
training program in the future will depend upon the extent to 
which responsibility and authority are delegated down through die 
regular line of supervision The extra burden placed upon the execu¬ 
tives not now assuming tins responsibility will be overbalanced by 
the elimination of problems and responsibilities inherent in the 
present system and which every one is trying to load on the shoul¬ 
ders of training specialists. The system that puts the whole job of 
training where it belongs—in die operating agencies—is far better 
than one that separates the problem into a central department and 
gives the training staff all the headaches. 

The services of full-time specialists in most agencies are essential 
and will be more effective when they are free to render advisory 
service in the development and application of sound policies. Help¬ 
ing another executive to get the credit for a good job done is more 
satisfactory than striving for credit for ourselves. 

THE SOCIAL RESULT 

In the management of any organization die executives are dealing 
with the vagaries of human nature. Employees must be fitted to¬ 
gether harmoniously and effectively; this means that consideration 
must be given to attitudes, behaviors, and other characteristics of 
the staff A demoralized organization will result from efforts to 
force persons into patterns to which they are unable to adjust them¬ 
selves or which they do not understand. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

LESLIE DAY ZELENY 

Of vital importance in the modern world are persons competent 
to play the role of group leader. Strangely enough, little experi¬ 
mental work has been done to determine whether or not leaders 
can be developed. It is the purpose of this article to present a brief 
review of one leadership training experiment and to add some cor¬ 
roboratory experiments made by the writer. 

The only experimental study published to date was made by 
Eichler, 1 who conducted four parallel and equated group experi¬ 
ments with school students. Experimental groups were given lead¬ 
ership instruction which consisted largely of explanations of the 
meaning and importance of initiative, physical fitness, loyalty, team¬ 
work, personality, purpose, kindliness, good humor, knowledge of 
human nature, self-confidence, and cooperation Control groups 
were given no special instruction in leadership Members of experi¬ 
mental and control groups were rated in leadership by their asso¬ 
ciates before and after the period of training In each of four carefully 
controlled experiments, the group given instruction in leadership 
received a slightly higher rating by their fellows than those without 
instruction. Of special significance was Eichler’s fourth experiment 
in which he gave both instruction and practice in leadership. For 
the length of time involved, this plan made the greatest changes 
in leadership rating. Eichler concluded from his experiments that 
“leadership qualities can be measurably improved by direct instruc¬ 
tion,” and that practice in addition to instruction is important 
In an endeavor to corroborate these studies, the writer carried on 
some experiments with college students. The problem was: can 
persons by training be improved in ability to lead discussion in 

1 George A Eichler, Studies in Student leadership Penn State Studies in Education, No, in 
(State College, Pennsylvania, 1934) 
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groups ? A series of experiments were conducted in an attempt to 
answer this question. 

First, a class of 19 students in introductory sociology was ranked 
in leadership by the use of the five-man-to-man technique. (Each 
student was rated five times by eighteen others ) 2 Then 10 of the 19 
students were selected at random (every other student taken) for 
leadership training The training was in two parts: The experi¬ 
mental group was given verbal training ten minutes a day for four 
days a week during a period of three weeks. In tliis brief time the 
leadership trainees were given an explanation of the meaning of the 
following traits of leaders, prestige (esteem), knowledge, force¬ 
fulness, insight, steadiness of purpose, participation, quickness of 
decision, finality of decision, self-confidence, tact (likeableness), ap¬ 
pearance, voice (pleasant), and self-control. Stress was placed upon 
knowledge, participation, and “hkeableness!' Students were urged 
to exercise immediately these traits in the class discussion groups 8 
which met the following class period Thus Eichler s recommenda¬ 
tion to provide an opportunity for both instruction and practice in 
leadership was followed 

Five weeks after the preliminary rating m leadership, the five- 
man-to-man scheme was again administered to the entire class. The 
comparison of the number of votes received by the members of 
experimental and control groups both before and after the experi¬ 
mental period showed the experimental group scored -f-4.2 higher 
than the control group This difference o£ +4 2 is more than three 
times the standard deviation and the experimental coefficient of 1.82 
indicates that the chances are nearly twice practical certainty that 
the difference is greater than zero. 

8 See E. De Alton Partridge, Leadership Among Adolescent Boys, Contributions to Educa¬ 
tion, No 608 (New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934 ) This technique is highly reliable, correlations of reliability being over 94 
3 Under the discussion-group plan the class is divided into groups of five each under selected 
leaders These groups discuss problems under supervision of the instructor This plan is vital 
to leadership training and will be described in detail in a later publication 
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This study shows the same results as Eichler’s and suggests that a 
college student, conscious of the traits demanded of a leader and 
who has the immediate opportunity to practise leadership, will de¬ 
velop these qualities. 

Finally, as a further check, experiments using experimental and 
control groups were conducted on a larger scale. Students in. con¬ 
trol classes had no instruction or practice in leadership, and were in 
classes conducted on the conventional recitation-discussion plan; 
those in the experimental classes received leadership instruction and 
die opportunity for daily leadership practice in discussion groups. 
At the end of stated periods die different classes were administered 
rating sheets which included rating in leadership development 
This rating survey, using large numbers and repeated four times, 
shows best results for the group having instruction and practice in 
leadership 

A final and more accurate check was made on the findings re¬ 
ported just above A more carefully prepared rating sheet was 
drawn up and given to the total membership of two large classes— 
which had completed ten weeks of study—one using the group 
method which provided leadership training and the other using the 
traditional class discussion method The result shows a statistical! 
significant difference in favor of those having leadership training. 

All experimental evidence presented in this article indicates that 
leadership ability can be developed by instruction and practice in 
leadership. We note, however, that some persons profit much more 
from instruction and practice than do others. 

These experiments all extended over short periods of time, one 
may venture to mention the possible amazing results aat might 
occur if training and practice in leadership were ex. nded over a 
period of several years 

Before concluding, a word of caution should be given. I. is of vital 
importance that instruction and practice in leadership deal with 
groups much like groups to be found in daily life in ordinary com- 
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munities This view is supported by the careful study of Page 8 who 
showed that student leaders at West Point were no more likely than 
other students to become leaders in afterlife. This is extreme, no 
doubt, because of the unusual isolation and specialization of West 
Point training. A careful study of high-school graduates by Cour¬ 
tenayusing experimental and control groups, showed that high- 
school leadership tended to persist after graduation—but there was 
a great loss in leadership—while high-school nonleaders increased 
their community participation, 

Leadership, it may be said, persists as long as the group is the 
same When the configuration or pattern of relationships of the 
group changes, new qualities are demanded of leaders If the old 
leaders do not adjust—new leaders will be chosen. 

If leaders (or followers) are to be developed for participation in 
civic groups, the practice must be done in groups of a character simi¬ 
lar to real life groups; only in this way can the effort expended in 
instruction be expected to show good returns in terms of practical 
performance. 

s David P Page, ‘‘Measurement and Prediction of Leadership," American Journal o] Soci¬ 
ology ,^o 41 (July 1935) pp 31-43 

6 Mary Ethel Courtenay "Persistence of Leadership," School 'Review , No. 46 (February 
1938} pp 97-107. 


Leslie Day Zeleny is a professor at the St Cloud (Minnesota) State Teachers College. He 
is past chairman of the Educational Sociology Section of the American Sociological Society 
and author of Practical Sociology, 


RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section oj The Journal may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send m at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, oj current research projects 
now tn process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
interest \indred to educational sociology . 


DOCTORS* DISSERTATIONS AT PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

The School of Education has joined with the other schools of the Penn¬ 
sylvania State College in making its dissertations available on micro¬ 
films. 1 The plan includes: 

i. A volume of four- or five-page abstracts of all doctors’ dissertations 
of the university published by the university. 

2 A film of each complete dissertation, copies of which may be pur¬ 
chased from the producer, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, or bor¬ 
rowed from the Library of the Pennsylvania State College. 

3 A volume published by University Microfilms annually, listing all of 
the dissertations of the cooperating universities. 

A few of the dissertations will be printed at the expense of the author in 
addition to being filmed, but most recipients of the degree will not be will¬ 
ing to assume voluntarily the extra cost of such publication. 

A few of the doctors’ theses available in printed form from the Penn¬ 
sylvania State College which may be of interest to students in the field of 
educational sociology are the following: 

Elmer W Cressman, “The Out-of-School Activities of Junior High 
School Pupils in Relation to Intelligence and Socio-Economic Status.” 
131 pages. 

George A. Bidder, “Studies in Student Leadership ” 55 pages. (An 
analysis of the components of leadership by the partial regression tech¬ 
nique and three controlled experiments on the possibility of improving 
leadership through instruction.) 

B, K. Robb, "An Experimental Study of the Results of the Direct and 
the Incidental Methods of Instruction in Character Education ” (Litho- 
typed—-abstract m large type and the whole thesis in. miniature.) 

1 These are produced by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Andrew Trie he, “A Comparative Study of Vocational Education in the 
Forty-eight States." 47 pages. 

A FIVE-YEAR STUDY OF HEALTHY AND ACTIVE STUDENTS 

As the result of a generous gift from the Grant Foundation extended to 
Harvard University, the Hygiene Department of the University under 
the direction of Dr. Ariie V Bock is in the midst of a five-year study of 
“the forces that have produced normal young men." The study, which 
began in the fall of 1938, has specially equipped headquarters on the 
campus and its staff includes a physician, psychologist, psychiatrist, physi¬ 
ologist. anthropologist, social worker, and two secretaries. 

In explaining the nature and purposes of the study, Dr Bock said. 

“Doctors traditionally have dealt with their patients after trouble of 
many varied sorts has risen. The Department of Hygiene of Harvard, in 
a special study made possible by the Grant Foundation, proposes to revise 
this procedure, and will attempt to analyze the forces that have produced 
normal young men. The term ‘normal* means that combination of senti¬ 
ments and physiological factors which in totois commonly interpreted as 
successful living. All admit that the sick need care, but very few appar¬ 
ently have thought it necessary to make a systematic inquiry as to how 
people keep well and do well. The care of the sick may be construed as a 
negative attack, while the study of the well should be a positive one, and 
for this reason should yield results that may point the way to the solution 
of many present difficulties. 

“A body of facts is needed to replace current suppositions All of us 
need more ‘do’s’ and less ‘donVs.* To this end the Study proposes no 
innovation in the technique of medicine It proposes merely to use existing 
and generally accepted methods, applying them to the study of the total 
constitution and personality of well, successful young men. 

“What should a healthy young man gain from such a study? Two rea¬ 
sons appear to give an adequate answer to this question The first is that 
each man who participates in this work, even in the early stages of the 
study, will learn more about his capacity, aptitudes, and interests, and thus 
more nearly realize the meaning of the old precept ‘know thyself ’ The 
second is that he will, through the data obtained, make a contribution to 
those who follow him, an objective shared commonly by all responsible 
people 

“It would not be possible to conduct a study of this kind at the age level 
considered, outside of a university environment Harvard has the con¬ 
fidence of its students. It is believed that students cooperating with the 
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members of the staff will make a memorable contribution to their own 
well-being and to the process of education in its broadest sense. 

“Facilities for the Study have been provided in new offices adjacent to 
the Hygiene Building. Mr. William T. Grant, Chairman of the Board 
of the W T. Grant Company, and his associates of the Gran t Foundation, 
in making this study possible, have confirmed medical judgment that the 
time is ripe to attempt the work.” 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The Social Science Research Council exists for the one comprehensive 
purpose of advancing the study of man in his relations to man. 

The Council is a corporation, chartered under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. The members of the corporation, thirty in number, constitute also 
its board of directors. Of these members, twenty-one are elected for three- 
year terms by seven national scientific societies; American Anthropologi¬ 
cal Association, American Economic Association, American Historical 
Association, American Political Science Association, American Psycho¬ 
logical Association, American Sociological Society, and American Statis¬ 
tical Association. The remaining nine directors are members-at-large 
appointed for one- or two-year terms by the board itself. 

The board of directors meets usually twice a year Its work is done 
through an extensive committee system and a staff. Besides an executive 
committee which controls administration and exercises all powers of the 
board of directors between meetings, there is an. important central com¬ 
mittee on problems and policy. Virtually all business clears through this 
latter body before going to the board or to the executive committee. This 
central committee is assisted by a considerable number of continuing ad¬ 
visory committees, often with subcommittees of their own. There are also 
committees charged with operating particular enterprises, such as the ad¬ 
ministration of fellowships. With the exception of the executive commit¬ 
tee, and of three ex-officio members of problems and policy, committee 
members are generally not members of the board of directors but are 
chosen solely on the basis of their suitability. 

The Council has also a staff, consisting of an executive director, a vary¬ 
ing number (one to three in the past) of research secretaries to aid in the 
planning and development of research in specific areas, a secretary for 
fellowships and grants-in-aid of research, a controller, and the necessary 
office assistants. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


City Management, by Henry Hodges. New York* F. S Crofts and 

Company, 1939, xx + 759 pages 

This is a comprehensive study of “the theory and practice of municipal 
administration.” After a brief introduction which emphasizes the grow¬ 
ing importance of municipal government, the author discusses specific 
problems such as civil service, personnel management, finance, zoning, 
housing, public health, education, police, public utilities—a total of 
twenty-five 

Throughout the book, the author maintains a judicious point of view, 
neither extolling nor condemning without reservation in terms of limita¬ 
tions inherent within the total situation He believes that active partici¬ 
pation in community government by every citizen will contribute much 
to the maintaining of wholesome city administration. At the end of each 
chapter is a senes of stimulating questions under the caption, “What do 
you think?” 

Foremanskip and Supervision, by Frank Cushman New York: 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc, second edition, 1938, xxi -f 286 pages. 

When the first edition of this little volume was published in 1928, it 
was a pioneer In the field of conference techniques as a means of instruc¬ 
tion. The conference method is now in common use but the book is still 
a pioneer in its field as the revised edition embodies the gains achieved 
through twelve years of experience. 

The first part presents general principles and methods in the use of 
conferences Part II applies these principles to training for foremanship 
and Part III to vocational education. Those responsible for training for 
public service will find this book of very great value both in its clear state¬ 
ment of general principles and in its practical suggestions 

Introduction to the Study of Public Administration, by Leonard D 

White New York* The Macmillan Company, revised edition, 
1939, xui -f 613 pages. 

With an ever increasing percentage of the population drawing its in¬ 
come through public service and the unprecedented rise of special gov¬ 
ernmental agencies, the materials of this volume become all the more 
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important both, to the student of political science and to the layman who 
would understand the administration of public affairs. It will also be of 
value to the public official himself who seeks to see his work in its larger 
context. 

The book is written from the administrative rather than the legal point 
of view. It summarizes the trends, structure, and organization of public 
administration with separate sections on fiscal management, personnel, 
and lines of responsibility and control Specific illustrations are drawn 
from many fields. 

Your Federal Civil Service, by James C. O’Brien and Philip P. 
Mahenberg. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1940, 
xvi + 501 pages. 

Within the past two years the Civil Service Commission has received 
more than three million requests for information regarding its operations 
and distributed more than eighteen million application blanks and cir¬ 
culars. In this very interesting volume, the authors have sifted these in¬ 
quiries and have answered them in a clear, concise manner, devoid of 
technical verbiage and legal phraseology 
The entire relationship of the individual to the civil service from the 
time he applies for the examination to receipt of his retirement allowance 
is presented. Chapters deal with such practical problems as filling out the 
application forms, the written and oral examinations, the right of appeal, 
and so-called civil-service schools. Illustrations of types of questions are 
included. 

Each of the several hundred thousand applicants for the 40,000 civil- 
service jobs to be filled this year will find much of value in this volume, 
as well as the more than a million now in Government service. It will also 
be of interest to the layman who still questions whether Government jobs 
are filled by “pull” or by impartial tests of ability. 

Montgomery County Survey, by the Survey Board, Public Adminis¬ 
tration Service, Chicago, 1940, xix -f- 529 pages. 

This report on local governmental services in Dayton and Mont¬ 
gomery Counties, Ohio, was made through a special survey board ap¬ 
pointed by a citizens’ committee. Although initiated because there were 
not sufficient funds to keep the schools open, it is a comprehensive inquiry 
into all local governmental resources and services. It includes a detailed 
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analysis o£ the public schools and shows their relationship to the total 
problem of public administration Specific recommendations are made 
for closer coordination of all of the units of government and the other 
agencies of the community 

The factual data and their interpretation in terms of human values will 
make a significant contribution to the fields of education, social service, 
and public administration. It should be an excellent reference for stu¬ 
dents in sociology, education, and political science. 

Opportunities m Government Service, by L J 0’Rourk.e. New 
York: Garden City Publishing Company, 1940, xu + 307 pages. 

The subtitle “getting a job in federal, state, or municipal government” 
is an accurate description of this book. The author describes general pro¬ 
cedures of applying for a job in civil service, the examinations, appoint¬ 
ment, transfer, and in-service training. These general data are followed by 
separate treatment of more than twenty specific fields of public service, 
such as clerical occupations, postal service, engineering, drafting, agri¬ 
culture, statistics, and social welfare. The appendices include samples o£ 
general ability test items, typical positions, and the addresses of both civil- 
service districts and Federal agencies not under civil service. 

The book is written primarily to assist those who are seeking to procure 
an appointment to public service but has a broader appeal in its clear 
presentation of the complex pattern of civil-service policies and practice 

The Politics of Democracy, by Pendleton Herring New York: 

W. W, Norton and Company, 1940, xx -\- 468 pages. 

This is a realistic treatment of modern politics, including machine con¬ 
trol, pressure politics, propaganda, patronage, and bureaucracy. The au¬ 
thor believes that democracy is not alone a theory of government but is 
even more determined by the practices that have developed, many of 
which have no legal authority The weight of tradition and the force 
of common law have acted as a deterrent to change, even though circum¬ 
stances have made such change desirable. 

The chapter on patronage is a frank analysis of its dangers as well as 
its values in surrounding the elected official with those who are sympa¬ 
thetic with his policies The expansion of civil service and some of the 
problems inherent in such expansion are given careful consideration. 

The student of political science, those interested in public service, and 
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the general public who seek to understand politics and democracy will 
find the reading of this book both stimulating and profitable. 

Municipal Administration, by J. McDonald Pfiffer, New York; 
Ronald Press, 1940, xvi -f 582 pages. 

This book, written primarily as a text for the continually increasing 
number of courses in the field of public administration, is an interesting 
and comprehensive study of the many aspects of public service. The au¬ 
thor briefly traces the historical development of the various phases of 
Government service, but denotes major attention to the problems arising 
from a continually increasing number of employees looking to Govern¬ 
ment for positions. Excellent discussion of peisonnel problems, the in¬ 
terrelationship of staff and line administration and supervision, and of 
questions of finance and management make it of value both as a text and 
as a source of information for those who seek to understand better the 
complexities of public administration 

Administration of Public Welfare, by R. Clyde "White. New York: 
American Book Company, 1940,541 pages. 

The author is professor of social-service administration at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago The book is planned as an elementary text dealing with 
all kinds of public-welfare services as well as the types of organization 
Problems of finance, personnel, public relations, and others are discussed 
against the background of basic social changes. The author stresses the 
need for closer coordination of all public-welfare services 
Although the book covers only one field of public service, it contains 
illustrative material that is of real worth to those in any phase of public 
administration or service. 
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INSTIGATION TO CRITICISM 

It is an extraordinary thing that the most popular form of enter¬ 
tainment, and the most effective form of communication, in the 
world is subject to virtually no criticism. It is scolded and gossiped 
about, but even in the daily press it has no continuous criticism. 

The theater, books, concert hall music, all of which together do 
not affect the lives of a million people directly, flourish on criticism; 
radio lacks it, as the motion pictures did in their formative period. 

Years after the motion pictures developed their characteristic 
faults, and in a transition stage when their pristine virtues were 
obscured, people cried out against Hollywood and all its works, for¬ 
getting that their own negligence and indifference were at least 
partly to blame. The same thing has already happened to radio. 
Those who could have helped radio to develop, but scorned it, now 
complain that radio isn’t what they would like it to be. 

This does not apply to the educators of America. Their contribu¬ 
tions to—and errors in—radio are expounded in the following 
pages But indifference is not one of them. Their constant criticism 
has certainly interested many broadcasters; the uninterrupted col¬ 
laboration of education and radio is, as it has been for years, pro¬ 
foundly important. 
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More analysis of radio, from many sources, is desirable; more 
understanding of the problems of radio is also wanted. This issue of 
The Journal or Educational Sociology is the beginning, I hope, 
of a groundwork of continuing appraisal. 

I have tried to bring together general views of the subject, from 
men in radio, from educators in and not in radio; and have added 
studies of special subjects by experts. 

Some of the latter arrived too late for inclusion here; so the May 
issue of this Journal will continue the discussion of education and 
radio. 

The contributors to both of these issues have my deepest thanks. 
No one whom 1 asked for a paper refused, and many made their 
contributions m the midst of most exigent demands on their time 
and energy. 

They recognized the importance of the subject which the editors 
of this Journal had chosen—and placed in my hands to develop 
I thank the editors, too, for giving me the opportunity to present 
this distinguished group of Americans who are concerned with one 
of the few hopeful phenomena of our time. 

Gilbert Seldes 


Gilbert Seldes, Television Program Director for Columbia Broadcast¬ 
ing System, began his connection with the entertainment world m 1914, 
soon after his graduation from Harvard, when he became music critic 
for the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. During the War he became a cor¬ 
respondent at the front and, after a period in the United States army, 
emerged in 1918 as Washington political correspondent for L'Echo de 
Pans The following year he became associate editor of Collier’s and in 
1920 joined The Vial in the same capacity, later becoming its managing 
editor Since then be has written drama reviews and other columns for 
New York papers and has published some dozen books. 



THE BROADCASTER SPEAKS 


NEVILLE MILLER 

There are educators who sincerely doubt whether radio cm edu¬ 
cate—whether it can impose those essential disciplines upon which 
true education is based There are others who deplore every moment 
in which radio is not offering austere beauty, loftiness of soul, 
subtlety of mind, to an audience of ioo million people of all ages, 
backgrounds, habits, inclinations, and previous condition of en¬ 
lightenment. 

The broadcasters are aware of their critics The broadcasters have, 
in fact, met criticism more than halfway, putting into critical hands 
the job of plotting the course of education in radio. 

The one thing the broadcaster dare not do is to take away the 
radio from the people by making it too good for daily human use. 
He can, and significantly does, raise the level of his offerings—not 
only the broadcaster, but the sponsor brings to the public more, 
more varied, and more valuable programs. The broadcaster must 
continue to do this, or lose the certificate of social advantage which 
the public gives him. 

Radio is a medium of communication; its social value—its moral 
value—must be measured not only by what it communicates, but by 
the number of those who receive its messages. If radio were content 
to deliver only utterances of the noblest import to a small number of 
people, it would stultify itself—and presently it would kill itself. 
The very nature of the instrument, the very meaning of the word 
broadcast compel radio to seek the great audience. But beyond that, 
radio’s popularity is a social phenomenon, a positive factor in the 
fight for freedom It is where radio was not “popular” that it became 
part of tile machinery of dictatorship; when it is popular, it is on the 
side of the people Moreover, people will fight for their entertain¬ 
ment, feeling that it is a part of their freedom. 
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In its brief years, broadcasting in. America has created a universal 
audience; and radio is effective in political debate, in transmitting 
essential information, in raising the level of cultural appreciation 
because it has, first of all, created an audience. That audience may 
begin by tuning m to a trifling diversion, it stays on to hear a subtle 
analysis of the state of international affairs, to hear Aeschylus dis¬ 
cussed by scholars, to listen to a masterly concert by a symphony 
orchestra 

But the habit of listening had to be created first 

The broadcaster knows what men live by—and tries to satisfy the 
basic human appetites—not to corrupt them; and, having won the 
confidence of all men, he offers his miraculous medium to those 
who are competent to elevate and inspire. The instrument is placed 
in their hands—not as often, not as freely, as they would wish. As 
they learn to use it more skillfully they will do what all broadcasters 
do—enlarge their audience. That is part of the democratic system 
At any given moment, it may seem that the appeal to numbers 
always involves an appeal to the lowest. But in the long run, the 
level rises; and humanity is more intelligent and more humane now 
than it was when education was a monopoly of the rich and well¬ 
born. We may know less Latin, but We know more about the obliga¬ 
tions and opportunities by which free men can live together. 


Neville Miller is president of the National Association of Broadcasters 
and Broadcast Music Incorporated He was formerly dean in the Univer¬ 
sity of Louisville Law School and later served as mayor of Louisville Also 
served as assistant to the president of Princeton University. A B. 1916, 
Princeton; LL.B. 1920, Harvard 



PROMOTING THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION 
BY RADIO 

What Are the Functions of the United States Office 
of Education? 

JOHN W. STUDEBAKEH 

This year we celebrate two anniversaries: the five hundredth 
anniversary of the invention of printing, and the twentieth anni¬ 
versary of commercial broadcasting We pay tribute to two marvels 
of communication which daily, indeed, hourly, give Americans 
ringside seats at all world events, which entertain us in leisure 
hours; and which, by reporting the past, permit us to be participants 
of all recorded history. We Americans buy and read 42,000,000 
newspapers every day We listen to the radio 126,000,000 hours per 
week. We choose freely from 106,772,000 volumes in our American 
libraries. Our 30,000,000 students use an estimated average of 6 text¬ 
books per student per year. 

Some authorities say radio has grown so swiftly it has out¬ 
distanced five-hundred-year-old print in two short decades. They 
say that eighty per cent of American families own radios; that these 
radios are turned on an average of five hours per day. And then they 
ask, Can any other medium of communication match that ? 

The answer is not especially important to any one outside the 
advertising department What is important is this: That radio plus 
print, plus motion pictures, plus classroom instruction, plus other 
forms of communication occupies a very large proportion of our 
waking hours. This is die age of communication And because edu¬ 
cation is communication the development of any form of communi¬ 
cation is vital to education 

When we think of Gutenberg and the invention of printing, we 
think of Gutenberg’s famous Bibles Before he printed Bibles Guten- 
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berg printed school books—a Latin grammar called the Donatus. 
It is significant that these grammars were so much used that only 
fragments exist today Education, employer of printing almost since 
the day it was invented, stands equally eager to use the youngest 
of die great family of communication inventions—radio. 

The immediate question of this article is. How can the United 
States Office of Education assist the American people in the wider 
and more successful use of this new invention—radio—for the ad¬ 
vancement of education? 

This is a question which ultimately must be answered by the 
people themselves through their elected representatives in Congress. 
Therefore, I shall in the following paragraphs raise questions of 
what kinds of assistance your United States Office of Education 
might provide to “promote the cause of education by radio.” And 
with each question I shall supply certain information which may 
help the reader make up his own mind. 

1. Should the United States Office of Education supply to educa¬ 
tors, radio-station managers, and other interested persons up-to-date 
information on developments in education by radio? At the present 
time the United States Office of Education receives more than 2,000 
radio letters per month from teachers, citizens, school officials, and 
radio-station managers Many of these ask for scripts, which I shall 
mention later But a large number seek information on develop¬ 
ments in radio. What educational radio programs are available? 
Where can one go to study education by radio ? What are good 
sources of scripts and transcriptions? These letters come to the 
United States Office of Education because this Office historically is 
the established national center for gathering and disseminating in¬ 
formation regarding education. They also come because there is no 
other national center or organization which has shouldered this 
task. The National Advisory Council on Radio in Education built 
up an extensive library on radio, but this organization has been dis- 
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banded Nor could a seeker for knowledge write to a national asso¬ 
ciation for the promotion of education by radio, because no such 
association has yet been formed 

Congress, ten years ago, recognized the need when it established 
in the United States Office of Education the position of Senior Spe¬ 
cialist in Education by Radio So the Office began to serve this new 
expanding field with one man and a secretary The Office issued a 
few bulletins, bibliographies, and answered correspondence. In ten 
years there have been built up extensive files, many sources of infor¬ 
mation, bibliographies, and other aids—which facilitate the dis¬ 
charge of the function to supply information 

2. Should the Office of Education operate an Educational Radio 
Script Exchange? No commercial station in the United States, so 
far as I know, creates all of its own programs In fact, many stations 
create very few original programs. They depend on New York, 
Chicago, and Hollywood for network and transcribed programs. 
They use phonograph records made in metropolitan centers. One 
of the reasons for education’s weakness in the use of radio has been 
that educators, unlike commercial operators, have never learned to 
lean on one another for programs. The educational stations have 
tried to create twelve hours a day of original programs, an under¬ 
taking which no commercial station would attempt. Therefore, it 
would seem that, if the best products of educational effort in radio 
could be exchanged, the path of progress for education could be 
made easier. With this in mind, the United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion established in 1936, with emergency relief funds and assistance 
from the Federal Radio Education Committee, the Educational 
Radio Script Exchange Six scripts under the general title “Inter¬ 
views with the Past” were prepared especially for high-school use 
and were made available free. So strong was the demand for these 
scripts that others were added. Today the Script Exchange catalogue 
lists more than seven hundred separate scripts These have been 
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secured from thirty-one educational organizations ranging from the 
Pittsburgh School Board to the University of Florida,- from the 
Alameda School of the Air to die Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Some measure of usefulness of diis Exchange will be found in the 
fact that the number of scripts borrowed from die Script Exchange 
in four years totals more than a quarter million. In addition to the 
seven hundred scripts edited and catalogued for loan purposes, 
the Exchange has hundreds more in its files available for consulta¬ 
tion or waiting to be edited and duplicated for the loan service. 
During the past year, more than twenty thousand performances on 
die air had been given by local educational radio groups using 
scripts from the Exchange. 

It soon became apparent that interested school and college groups 
wanted guides on their production and organization problems. So 
the Office prepared a Production Manual, Glossary, Sound Effects 
Handbook, and Bibliography. Nearly fifty thousand copies of these 
supplementary aids have been distributed on request. The effect of 
the Exchange service may be seen in the fact that educational groups 
reporting productions on the air based on Exchange scripts rose 
from fewer than three hundred in 1936 to one thousand two hun¬ 
dred and fifty-seven in 1940, an increase of more than four hundred 
per cent m four years. We know that local station managers are 
eager to present local educational programs. We know also from 
correspondence that school officials often wish to accept these in¬ 
vitations. The Exchange helps both with their most difficult prob¬ 
lem—securing tested scripts of high quality. If the Exchange can be 
continued, it promises to provide that sharing of effort in educa¬ 
tional radio that networks and transcriptions provide in commercial 
radio, 

3. Should the United States Office of Education provide an Edu¬ 
cational Transcription Exchange service? This question, of course, 
is related to the previous question. If education can conserve and 
share its best products through a Script Exchange, should this same 
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process be extended to transcriptions? Many programs created by 
State university stations, such as the readmg programs in Iowa and 
the art and music programs in Wisconsin, are sufficiently universal 
in their appeal to be used anywhere in the country And yet this is 
not possible at the present time The Office of Education, however, 
assisted by a revolving fund of $10,000 from the Committee of Sci¬ 
entific Aids to Learning, has launched a transcription-exchange 
service by recording twenty-four half-hour programs of the “Ameri¬ 
cans All—Immigrants All” series, as presented by the Office with 
the cooperation of the Columbia Broadcasting System The ex¬ 
change also contains two recorded demonstrations of classroom 
utilization of radio, “This New World of Peace,” a single half-hour 
program reviewing the struggle foi Western Hemisphere unity, 
and six health recordings prepared in cooperation with the United 
States Public Health Service. There lias been a lively demand for 
these transcriptions. This exchange service, however, will not move 
forward as rapidly as die Script Exchange unless more funds are 
available for the making of transcriptions 
4. Should the United States Office of Education conduct research 
m education by radio? Our correspondence yields numerous ques¬ 
tions about education by radio for which there are no immediate 
answers What is the influence of radio on children ? What are the 
best mediods of utilizing radio? What are the best methods of 
equipping schools to use radio ? This Office and other organizations 
have made some progress in conducting research which will give 
reliable answers, but there remain many large unexplored questions 
In 1935 the Federal Communications Commission established the 
Federal Radio Education Committee with the Commissioner of 
Education as chairman The purpose of this Committee is to pro¬ 
mote cooperation between broadcasters and educators, and at its 
initial sessions the Committee identified a number of important 
education-by-radio problems requiring research The Rockefeller 
Foundation, Carnegie Corporation, General Education Board, and 
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National Association of Broadcasters voted funds for the prosecu¬ 
tion of these research projects Some of the work has been carried on 
at Ohio State University, Princeton University, and Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 

States Office of Education. Products of this research may be found 
in a number of publications, such as: Forums on the Air, College 
Radio Workshops, and Local Cooperative Broadcasting. 

Of course, the funds made available by no means permitted the 
study of all the questions raised by the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, and there are other problems deserving of study which 
are not even on the committee’s list. Whether the foundations and 
the National Association of Broadcasters will be able to continue the 
support of research in radio is, of course, a question If tins does not 
seem feasible, then we must face the issue of whether further gather¬ 
ing of vital facts in this important area of education should be the 
task of the United States Office of Education using funds voted for 
the purpose by Congress. 

5. Should the Office of Education help coordinate research of 
education by radio? Many universities have assigned graduate stu¬ 
dents to studies in the field of education by radio. Often these studies 
are local, such as the Indiana University’s study of listening habits 
By encouraging parallel studies the Office of Education could help 
tire Nation obtain comparative facts of great value. To coordinate 
research, of course, calls for staff members and conferences in die 
field, which again depends upon availability of funds. 

6 Should the United States Office of Education participate in 
cooperative national programs? As chairman of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee and Commissioner of Education it has been 
clear to me that better cooperation between broadcasters and edu¬ 
cators depended to a very large degree on educators’ knowing more 
about the problem of creating listenable programs Therefore, I sug¬ 
gested to President Roosevelt the allocation of funds from Emer¬ 
gency Relief appropriations to the Office of Education in order to 
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create a work relief project winch would experiment and demon¬ 
strate in this field. The Educational Radio Project operated for four 
and one-half years, from January 1,1936, to June 30, 1940. In that 
period it cooperated with the National Broadcasting Company, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and various governmental andnon- 
governmental national agencies, such as the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Smithsonian Institution, National Edu¬ 
cation Association, United States Public Health Service, Social 
Security Board, and many others, presenting more dian seven hun¬ 
dred coast-to-coast programs In that period the Office of Education 
experimented with a variety of techniques It also experimented 
with forms of organization for the purpose of securing programs 
educationally reliable as well as listenable. Many of its programs 
received high awards and high ratings in die various studies of 
listener habits. There is considerable evidence that the more success¬ 
ful techniques developed in these experimental and demonstration 
programs have been used or adapted by groups throughout the 
country However, this activity was suspended June 30 due to Con¬ 
gressional enactment in the relief legislation of a general limitation 
against the use of WPA funds for radio broadcasdng. 

Involved in the issue of cooperative programs is the whole ques¬ 
tion of government’s relations to and use of radio. The Federal 
Government makes wide use of print in serving the people; in fact, 
it maintains one of the largest printing plants m the world It uses 
print for reports of legislative and administrative business It 
uses print to report die results of research, and to give people guid¬ 
ance on many problems. But the Federal Government has not yet 
found a practical way to use radio on a scale comparable to its use of 
print. The “Farm and Home Hour,” of course, represents a coop¬ 
erative program of incalculable worth Federal Housing Adminis¬ 
tration, Social Secuiity Board, and a few other agencies have used 
radio to broaden knowledge of their respective programs. But when 
we look at die problem as a whole, it is apparent that Congress has 
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not yet decided how it wants administrative agencies to use radio. 
Nor have the administrative agencies thought through the problems 
of using this new medium of communication in the performance of 
public service. President Roosevelt lias said “radio functions . . 
are clearly a part of the educational activities of the government.” 
The United States Office of Education is, of course, the educational 
arm of the United States Government Does this mean that the 
Office of Education should be empowered to cooperate with other 
government agencies and radio agencies m the creation of coopera¬ 
tive educational programs? How can such cooperative programs be 
created which will meet the requirements of Congress, administra¬ 
tive agencies, networks, independent stations, and listeners ? These 
are questions for the future. Certainly, if democracy is to succeed, 
we must have an increasingly rapid and effective exchange of views 
based on facts impartially assembled and used for educational pur¬ 
poses. We know that radio is a powerful medium available for such 
purposes, But how shall we harness tins power for the public good ? 
Here is one of the most compelling problems confronting American 
citizens. 

7. Should the Office supply advisory service to schools, colleges, 
civic associations, and local radio stations? Many requests reach the 
Office asking for competent advice in development of local pro¬ 
grams, public-address systems, transmitters, etc. These requests are 
increasing rapidly as school systems consider the possibility of estab¬ 
lishing frequency modulation transmitters. Early in 1940 the Fed¬ 
eral Communications Commission set aside one megacycle to be 
used exclusively for stations owned and operated by educational 
institutions Engineers estimate it will be possible to establish as 
many as three thousand stations within tins band. Naturally this 
creates many problems totally new to school officials. At present die 
Office of Education has no field service to give competent advice on 
trie numerous problems of education by radio. 

These are a few of the questions which deserve study by every one 
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interested in the future use of radio in the service of education. We 
are now at a crossroads in this movement We must face the fact that 
the stimulation which has been given by foundation funds may 
come to an end, or may be so reduced that it will not be a vital factor. 
We must face the fact that there is no national group of practitioners 
or well-wishers prepared to speak for education by radio at the pres¬ 
ent time. We must face the fact that Congress has not fully explored 
the problem. And finally, we must face the fact that there is no 
national center, the Office of Education included, which is today 
adequately equipped to serve this developing movement. Here are 
issues demanding the best thought and vigorous action on the part 
of American citizens of all walks of life. 


John W Studebafei, United States Commissioner of Education since 
1934, conducted, while Superintendent of Schools in Des Moines, Iowa, 
an adult-education forum that stimulated a national program. He has 
developed radio broadcasts, tianscriptions, and accompanying syllabi as 
a part of the service of the Office of Education. 




THE SCOPE OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
IN BROADCASTING 

JAMES R. ANGELL 

Precisionists and professional critics, in approaching such a sub¬ 
ject as that suggested in the title of this paper, are apt to demand a 
definition of the term “education,” for unless the reader is certain 
what the writer means by “education” the whole discussion is ex¬ 
posed to the danger of being needlessly vague and ambiguous I 
refer all such to the Oxford Dictionary—or to any other good dic¬ 
tionary—in the full conviction that no one likely to peruse these 
lines really needs help at this point and with the further assurance 
that, as no experience in life is wholly devoid of educational conse¬ 
quences, my commentary is not likely to be seriously misappre¬ 
hended. Education is one of those familiar general terms, like 
government, or religion, whose essential significance is known to 
practically every one, but which cannot be subjected to rigid defini¬ 
tion without surrounding die idea with such a cloud of qualifying 
phrases as to obscure, rather than to clarify, the meaning. 

Like all pioneering enterprises, radio has had to proceed by trial 
and error experimentation and this is peculiarly true of its efforts to 
enter the specifically educational field. Here it has not only had 
to contend with the natural reluctance of teachers—who are tradi¬ 
tionally conservative—to adopt a new and untried technique, but 
also with that reluctance greatly augmented and sharpened by the 
common identification in the public mind of radio with jazz, bands, 
variety shows, and raucous advertising blurbs 
Furthermore, for a number of fairly obvious reasons, when it 
finally occurred, the initial rush of American educational adminis¬ 
trators to gam control of radio facilities in order to exploit broad¬ 
casting was born of innocent and ill-informed enthusiasm, too often 
colored by a desire to promote the interests of the particular institu¬ 
tion which the individual represented. The rank and file of the 
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teaching force were slow to respond to the allurements of the new 
device and dns was, and is still, conspicuously true in the ranks of 
higher education. Bitter experience soon taught how difficult a 
problem it was, both financially and administratively, to carry on 
day by day a satisfactory program schedule. Whereupon the execu¬ 
tives began to retire from the field and to seek means whereby to 
turn over the job to the commercial broadcaster. This process is still 
going on, although stabilization is probably near at hand 

Two considerations should be brought to mind at this point: In 
the first place, as far as concerns formal education, we are wont to 
speak of the “American system,” whereas if the phrase implies a 
universal general pattern, there is none such We have public schools 
and private schools, endowed colleges and universities, and univer¬ 
sities supported by States and municipalities. We have vocational 
and professional institutions of both kinds We have progressive 
schools and conservative traditional schools The variety is happily 
almost infinite. This circumstance is definitely reflected in the vari¬ 
ant attitude of organized education toward radio. 

In the second place, die conditions under which broadcasting is 
carried on in the United States are extremely various. Some of it is 
done by the thirty and more chains and networks, some of it is done 
by local commercial stations whose circumstances again vary widely, 
some of it is done by educational institutions—whether schools, col¬ 
leges, or universities These facts are also reflected in the practices of 
educational radio 

The distinction between the publicly supported and the privately 
supported institution in its attitude toward radio is illustrated by 
such a familiar case as the following. A western State university 
which has an agricultural department, to say nothing of other pro¬ 
fessional schools like engineering, forestry, pharmacy, dentistry, 
medicine, and law, may find that radio offers, especially to its exten¬ 
sion department, invaluable opportunities to reach its supporting 
public throughout the State, and that no other means compares 
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with the directness of the service which can thus be rendered. It fol¬ 
lows quite naturally that if such an institution has a radio station— 
and not a few do—broadcasts can be put on the air for the direct 
benefit of the citizen, particularly the farmer and the man living in 
the small town, giving him valuable information bearing on many 
of his daily problems, including the urgent domestic ones for which 
his wife may be chiefly responsible, and that, in addition to such 
service, there may be offered material prepared for direct use in 
schools as well as interesting musical and entertainment features 
which will agreeably fill in idle hours. 

Clearly, the university on private foundation is not likely to feel 
the same obligation to furnish the general public in its neighbor¬ 
hood with radio service of so specific a character as does the State 
university of our illustration. Nevertheless, there are many institu¬ 
tions of this private character that have been interested to make 
some use of radio for public service, but in most instances this has 
been through the utilization of commercial broadcasting agencie's. 
Such a situation is exhibited in. die University of Chicago “Round 
Table” which has been on the air for a number of years over the 
facilities of the National Broadcasting Company. 

In recent years there has been a good deal of interest displayed by 
our largest cities in securing their own broadcasting facilities which 
are thereupon used to broadcast directly into their own schools At 
this writing much the larger part of school broadcasts, whatever 
their place of origin, are probably directed to the grade school and 
die lower high-school level in distinction from the senior high 
school. This circumstance reflects much more the relative rigidity 
of the curriculum and timetable in the upper school than any sub¬ 
stantial difference in the value to the children of the radio programs 
offered for the different levels In the nature of the case, for a variety 
of reasons, independent private secondary schools have for the most 
part been slow to utilize such broadcasting procedures. 

Generally speaking, I think it may safely be said that, at whatever 
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level one looks into die matter, publicly supported institutions have 
made far wider use of radio than have those on the privately sus¬ 
tained basis. 

By general agreement, both here and abroad, radio must seek to 
supplement the existing agencies of education, rather than to dis¬ 
place them. The manner in which, and the extent to which, this 
supplementing job can in fact be done varies widely and is contin¬ 
gent upon a variety of changing factors, so that as yet the whole 
effort is rudimentary, rather unstable, and certainly in a highly 
experimental stage. It is doubtful whether radio has any educational 
field that it can regard as exclusively its own, although it is certain 
that it possesses inherent powers which if skillfully used are second 
to none in the immediacy and depth of their effects. 

Meantime, so far as concerns the classroom, the teacher must 
always decide whether the time given to listening to a radio pro¬ 
gram is better employed than it would have been in the normal 
routine of die school. Ordinarily, children enjoy the novelty of the 
radio in the classroom, and well-constructed and executed programs 
can be extremely stimulating and helpful; but they must be intelli¬ 
gently integrated with the regular work of the school and must be 
rigorously judged by their merits in comparison with other teaching 

methods. 

A practical issue of serious consequence is involved in broadcasts 
offered schools and, while it is familiar to all radio folk, it may in 
passing be mentioned. I refer to the conflict with school timetables 
which a radio program necessarily encounters. 

In forty-eight States there are innumerable variations in curricula 
and time schedules, and in addition to that fact there are four time- 
bands separated by an hour from one another between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Consequently it is impossible for any network broad¬ 
cast at a given hour to be fitted into more than a fraction of the 
schools that might like to use it, and there are of course very large 
numbers of schools that have no receiving sets at all. Occasionally a 
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network has been able to arrange with its affiliated stations to re- 
broadcast a program at an hour agreeable to tire schools in its neigh¬ 
borhood, but even under such conditions there will be many schools 
that cannot, or will not, make the adjustments necessary to receive it. 

When local stations, in cooperation with teachers in the commu¬ 
nities involved, build programs for school purposes, it is often pos¬ 
sible to make schedules more or less satisfactory as to the hours 
employed, but here again there are repeatedly insoluble difficulties 

The only thoroughgoing solution for this group of problems is 
the transcription or recording. "With good recordings and a con¬ 
venient portable playback, the programs can be heard at any time 
and in any room in the school, can be repeated indefinitely, can be 
stopped at any point in a performance for question or comment, 
and can be heard by the teacher in advance of the class session. In 
other words, the recording is the most flexible, the most widely use¬ 
ful, and the most permanently available of all the solutions of the 
difficulty with school schedules which radio programs face. 

At the school level, and to some extent at the college and univer¬ 
sity level, broadcasting is being conducted with two rather distinct 
aims in view, involving two quite distinct functions. 

There are, first, the programs broadcasted from a studio or some 
other outside point, intended for actual use in the classroom or for 
listening at out-of-class hours, in both cases with an explicit view to 
supplementing the work of the teacher in the classroom; and there 
are, second, the broadcasts sent out from a school intended for gen¬ 
eral public consumption. These may involve the school band and 
orchestra, the school dramatic club, the glee club or choral society, 
the debating club, the literary club, or some comparable student 
organization. Such broadcasts have the double purpose of affording 
training for young people in the various arts related to the use of 
radio while giving the institution producing the program publicity 
of a kind which may be interesting and flattering to the community, 
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and especially to the parents of the children, exhibiting the kind of 
work which the school is supposed to be doing. 

Quite apart from the problem of the educational institution, as 
such, in its relation to broadcasting, is the wide field of adult educa¬ 
tion, so called, whose boundaries it is impossible to designate with 
precision, but which represents a very wide area of public interest 
at the present time and one which radio regards itself as obligated 
to serve. Almost any progiam of serious purpose might be justly 
included in this group, to say nothing of many others which, al¬ 
though designed primarily for sheer entertainment, have in them 
qualities of a genuinely educational character, in that they stimulate 
thinking, provoke serious interest in worth-while subjects, and often 
afford some discipline in taste and emotional discernment. Many of 
them, for example, undertake to deal with a better understanding 
of the social and economic organization of our time, with the his¬ 
tory of our country, with the great personalities in our literature and 
art. Side by side with such programs are the abundant news releases 
often accompanied by the comment of specialists trained in the 
analysis of the news. Such programs are put on without any primary 
interest in formal education, but they unquestionably achieve in 
many instances an enlargement of horizon and a better understand¬ 
ing of public questions. 

Obviously also in this general group one might properly include 
programs presenting more serious forms of music, such as are 
offered by Toscanini, the great urban orchestras, and also the 
Metropolitan Opera. The general public naturally thinks of such 
programs as being in the entertainment held, as they are, but on the 
other hand they have certain cultural implications which cannot at 
all properly be excluded from the field of educational activities. 

The comment just made leads naturally to the recognition of the 
fact that if one is attempting to classify programs from the educa¬ 
tional point of view one must decide whether one is to be guided by 
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the motive in putting the program on the air, or by the consequences 
which may flow from it. At ail events it is quite essential to recognize 
the distinction involved. 

There are not a few commercial programs which have not been 
created with any absorbing interest in education as ordinarily con¬ 
ceived, but which, like the comparable sustaining programs already 
referred to, certainly have very definite educational values in the 
disseminating of information, the stimulation of thought, and 
the cultivation of taste—to mention only these items among others 
In addition to the issues touched on above, it is well to recognize 
the practical obstacles with which one is confronted in trying to 
broadcast material of educational significance in the various fields 
with which human intelligence concerns itself. These differences 
have to do in part with the abstract qualities of certain subjects; in 
part with the prerequisites in the matter of knowledge and under¬ 
standing on the part of the listener; and in part with the availability 
of the ear unaided by the eye to apprehend certain kinds of relation¬ 
ship. With the coming of television some of these difficulties should 
be easily resolved, and even now, where the motion picture can be 
brought into conjunction with the radio, the field of successful pro¬ 
gramming is instantly extended. 

Clearly it is very difficult to utilize the radio alone to convey sig¬ 
nificant material in the field of mathematics. This difficulty grows 
rapidly as one moves out of the area of elementary arithmetic into 
the higher branches of mathematics To be even intelligible to the 
average listener, let alone entertaining enough to hold his atten¬ 
tion, programs trying to enter this field have to be devised with 
extraordinary ingenuity and, even so, can hardly get beyond a very 
simple level. 

The same thing is measurably true of the exact physical sciences 
and even with biology in its more precise aspects. Certain elemen¬ 
tary matters capable of vivid descriptive treatment, particularly if 
they lend themselves to any dramatic handling, may be made both 
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informing and exciting. But it requires unusual skill to do it and one 
presently comes to the limits of success by reason of the lack of 
knowledge on the part of the listener of facts essential to a real 
understanding of what is being conveyed. 

On die other hand, as has already been intimated, in history and 
the social sciences there is almost no limit to what can be accom¬ 
plished by skillful writing and production. Great personalities can 
be made to live again, great historical episodes can be made vivid 
and unforgettable, and a genuine development in intellectual appre¬ 
hension may be obtained by such means The rather remarkable 
assistance such programs may give to die vitalizing of history, geog¬ 
raphy, economics, government, and international relations is really 
amazing. 

Similarly, there are no bounds as yet encountered to the genuine 
educational effects which are possible in the Held of literature—and 
especially perhaps the drama. Outstanding successes have been so 
repeatedly scored here that it is quite unnecessary to elaborate upon 
them. 

Even with foreign languages not a little has been done, not only 
in the elementary teaching of the spoken use of the language, but 
especially in the training of the ear to follow unfamiliar voices and 
the intricacies of connected discourse. In the field of health, both 
physical and mental, and in that of bodily development radio must 
obviously work largely by indirection—stimulating interest, con¬ 
veying a certain amount of information, suggestmg methods, and 
making clear possible results 

In the area which many persons consider the most critical portion 
of education, to wit, discipline in the ability to think independently 
and soundly, the resources of radio have done hardly more than 
scratch the surface and at that in very limited, though very impor¬ 
tant, fields. There are at this point, and especially in view of the 
approach of television, wide ranges of unexplored territory in which 
unexpected treasures may be found But in the area of feeling 
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and emotion, in the stimulation of imagination and. in the influ¬ 
ence upon taste, radio has tremendous potentialities—potentialities 
which used wisely and with intelligent devotion to the public weal 
may exercise a most pervasive and valuable influence, but which 
used ignorantly and with no regard to possible consequences may 
vulgarize, debase, and gravely damage the moral and aesthetic sensi¬ 
bilities of innumerable listeners. 

It is unnecessary to expand the list of definitely educational sub¬ 
jects with which radio may deal. The substance of the matter is that 
there are real and thus far obstinate differences in die ease with 
which radio enters various of these areas of human interest, and 
such differences have to be accepted as constituting, for the present 
at least, limitations that must be frankly recognized, although in¬ 
genuity may at any time overcome them. 

Similarly, there is a great range of techniques which require to be 
explored far more thoroughly than as yet it has been possible to do 
in the effective presentation of various of the subjects previously 
mentioned. 

At the outset of the development of this whole matter the strong 
disposition, was to resort to exposition by a single voice—something 
comparable to die lecture, if you please. Presently this was elabo¬ 
rated into the dialogue and the exchange of question and answer 
after the manner of an informal classroom discussion. Then the so- 
called “round table" and the panel discussion and the quiz began to 
gam in popularity and the various forms of forums came quickly 
into action. More recently there has been a stampede into the use of 
dramatic techniques and unquestionably for many purposes this is 
die most effective procedure for gaining and retaining a large listen¬ 
ing audience. On the other hand, for many purposes it is essentially 
unfitted and, if employed, conveys an artificial and disturbing 
impression. 

This does not seem to me the place at which to attempt a detailed 
discussion of the relative merits of these and other techniques as 
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applied to the purposes now in hand, but I feel quite certain that as 
time goes on there will be a much clearer recognition than at present 
of the inappropriateness of certain types of technique for certain 
types of programs. 

With the coming of a general use of television, which I look for¬ 
ward to in the very near future, I believe that the entire situation is 
likely to be altered and that we may well have to begin a new proc¬ 
ess of exploration in order to determine the most effective means of 
securing the particular results that we desire to obtain. Experience 
with the motion picture will have taught us something about this, 
so that we shall not have to start quite from scratch as we did with 
the radio. But there are reasons to believe that the television tech¬ 
nique applied to educational purposes can by no means be lifted 
direct from the technique m the use of motion pictures Even if the 
motion-picture technique were far more perfect than it is, I suspect 
that differences will be encountered which will make the television 
procedure in many respects materially different from that of the 
motion picture. 

One unavoidable dilemma is faced by broadcasters who seek to do 
anything which can reasonably be called educational. Individuals 
vary indefinitely in capacity, ideals, and desires. If die effort to edu¬ 
cate in any phase of human experience is to be as successful as it 
should, due regard must be had by teachers—and especially at the 
lower end of the academic scale—to these individual differences and 
peculiarities Not a little of the most important development in 
modem teaching has to do with methods for getting thus directly 
in touch with the individual student. Radio has to be relatively 
oblivious to many of these differences, addressing its efforts to the 
average mass. Even in this effort to serve the mass, determination 
must be made of the level of the inchoate aggregate population at 
which any given program shall be directed Consequently, broad¬ 
casts intended to produce educational consequences of any kind 
have to be adjusted to some assumed “average group,” whether this 
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be a group of school children or a listening group of adults, with the 
resulting certainty that many listeners will not fall within such a 
group. Commercial radio is inevitably highly sensitive to this cir¬ 
cumstance, for, other things being equal, it naturally wishes to have 
tine largest possible hearing for all its programs. 

In conclusion, it must be said in all frankness that under a com¬ 
mercially supported broadcasting system there will always be pres¬ 
sure on die creators and producers of programs consciously seeking 
some educational effects upon listeners, however modest the effort, to 
scale the material down to a fairly low average level, to sweeten, it in 
every possible way, so that the consumer may be pleasantly titillated 
and entertained, if possible be adroitly and not too obviously flat¬ 
tered, and in any case be rendered anesthetic to the fact that he is 
“being done good.” There is widely prevalent in professional broad¬ 
casting circles a cold horror at the use of the word “education,” and 
an impatient distrust of programs likely to be tarred with that brush. 
Moreover, sustaining programs in this field (and most programs of 
die kind are now sustaining) are inevitably subject to rough han¬ 
dling in the matter of time and station coverage A large portion of 
the best broadcasting hours are naturally sold to sponsors, and if a 
valuable account comes along and desires a period occupied by an 
educational sustaining program, it is a fairly safe bet that the latter 
will be moved or suppressed. Under such circumstances it is difficult 
to build and hold an audience, without which the whole effort is 
futile. 

Nevertheless, in die face of all these difficulties there can be little 
doubt that broadcasters have steadily advanced in their recognition 
of the obligation to give good public service throughout this field 
and that they are steadily improving in the skill with which, with 
the helpful cooperation of teachers and others concerned in the pro¬ 
motion of social, philanthropic, and cultural interests, they are 
learning to produce programs of absorbing interest and value 
Stations under the control of educational institutions are also con- 
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tinually improving their service to the constituencies they seek to 
reach. All forms of broadcasting are being greatly assisted by the 
many intelligent studies which are being made of the habits and 
preferences of listeners and of the actual effects of the programs 
which have been on the air 


James R Angell, formerly President of Yale University, is Educational 
Counsellor of the National Broadcasting Company He is identified with 
many national organizations and is the recipient of honorary degrees both 
here and abroad Throughout his life he has led in the expanding devel¬ 
opment of adult education. 


CAN RADIO EDUCATE? 


C. A. S1EPMANN 

Radio is dynamite. That is a word with a Greek derivation and an 
alarming connotation. The Greek word means power , and it is the 
explosive power, the dynamite of radio, that has at once stirred such 
extravagant hopes and bred such caution over its use. To date the 
dynamiter’s record isn’t wholly creditable. There has been some 
wholesale destruction (more of it, even here in America, than we 
realize) but to what end } The record, however, is worth examin¬ 
ing because we may learn something from it of the dynamiter’s art 
We may yet learn to produce explosions that will dispose of obstacles 
in the way of social progress. The day may come when radio ceases 
to exploit and, instead, caters to the ignorance, the anxieties, and 
fears and hopes of ordinary people. 

So far we have witnessed two ma)or explosions—a few minor ones 
(like the Orson Welles’s panic over the Men from Mars) and for the 
rest a long and monotonous trail of damp squibs. The first explosion 
went off without any one’s deliberate intention—the advent of radio 
itself, when time-space notions of centuries of habitual thought were 
sent skyrocketing. The reverberations of that explosion now echo 
somewhat faintly in our ears. We tend to overlook the implications 
of a fact daily accepted because daily experienced. The clock hands 
on the twenty-three-foot face of Big Ben may point to i.oo a,m. in 
London while New York chimes ring out at 8 oo p.m., and factory 
whistles shriek “Cease labor” for workers in Los Angeles. But for 
the world of radio, for listeners, clock differences mean nothing. For 
them—and for us who ponder about radio and education—the 
essential fact is that at one and the same time the voice of Edward 
Murrow speaks from a London basement (while bombs rain over¬ 
head and millions cower in shelters) and is heard in the living 
rooms of homes throughout America. The factor of significance is 
not time but the sharing by millions of a common experience of 
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being all but physically present at events as they occur the world 
over. Something has happened here of which educators should take 
note. We are not alone. A process of integration has begun. In ex¬ 
perience, at any rate, we are becoming world citizens. The mam 
street of today is the vast thoroughfare of life across the entire globe. 

The second major explosion came relatively late, but with that 
precision and effectiveness of modern scientific method in which 
we take such disproportionate pride Three centuries ago Guy 
Fawkes tried to right a wrong by stacking dynamite into the vaults 
of the British House of Commons His fuse was never fired. But die 
Guy Fawkes of our day knew better. His dynamite was laid not un¬ 
der bricks and mortar, but under the minds and at the hearts of 
people. His fuse was fired, and in the wreckage of the hearts and 
minds of Germans we witness today the consequences of that pre¬ 
cise, deliberate explosion. 

Educators again take note “Mental confusion, contradiction of 
feeling, indecision, panic—these are our weapons.” Thus Hitler 
A misstatement, in fact, like others from the same source. Not 
weapons, but the fragile, precarious fabric of human ignorance and 
gullibility which dynamite can work upon. 

Thus far, then, two facts. Radio transcends the experience of men 
and women limited hitherto by their immediate geographical en¬ 
vironment. It offers, all but forces on us, new and wider horizons of 
knowledge or, perhaps I should say, of information. And, second, 
radio can and does work upon men’s weaknesses, their ignorance, 
their fears by concentrated power of suggestion, by endless repeti¬ 
tion, by subtle innuendo Hitler’s manipulation of the radio is based 
on a supreme contempt for ordinary people He knows their weak¬ 
nesses and plays upon, exploits them. Radio can do these things. 
They can be done for political purposes as in Germany They can be 
done for profit as it is done for hours a day here in America The 
upshot is similar—a degradation of the individual by denial of that 
respect for his potentialities, that faith m his power to respond to 
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fine as well as to cheap appeals by which democracy itself alone is 
justified. 

Without that faith, without respect for persons, radio cannot edu¬ 
cate. That is the first conditional. There are others. Radio can 
educate: 

1 If we can define education in terms appropriate to the audience 
catered to by radio. 

2. If we recognize the limitations of the medium and avail our¬ 
selves for social ends of its unique resources of technique and of 


appeal. 

3. If we, as educators, stop barking up the wrong tree and rid 
ourselves of cultural preconceptions about what education means 
deriving from our own privileged experience of its influence. 

4 If the radio industry will think a little less of quick returns of 
profit and more of the “public interest, convenience, and necessity” 
which it is charged to serve, if radio will stop hitting the public 
below the belt by exploitation of its weaknesses. 

5. If educators and the industry get together and organize the 
machinery of education on a scale commensurate with the range 
and power and resources of the medium for purposes that will com¬ 
mand the respect and admiration of all right-thinking people. 

Mow let’s review these five conditionals. 


Radio can educate if we define education in terms appropriate to 
radio’s audience. What is this audience? On occasions it is the 


nation. By and large from day to day it is an audience of millions 
drawn predominantly from listeners in the lower income groups 
An audience of millions, but every one an individual and yet as 
individuals they stand conditioned by characteristics which they 
share in common and which have profound effects on their outlook, 
then interests, and their capacities Three mam characteristics of 
this group are dominant. They are poor, they are ill-educated, and 
they are lonely Seventeen per cent of the population of America is 
on relief. More than half the families earn incomes of less than 
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$30 oq a week. These figures accumulate in bluebooks but too rarely 
find their way to people’s heads and hearts For educators they 
should stand as living symbols of certain realities of human, experi¬ 
ence. Radio listeners are uneducated. Thirty-four million adults in 
America have never enjoyed education beyond the fifth grade. That 
is a grave disability and a fact most relevant to the purposes of edu¬ 
cation. That they are, as a consequence, woefully suggestible is 
proved by the success of advertising and by the extent of the panic 
over the Orson Welles incident. Their immediate needs and pre¬ 
occupations are material, and, like the rest of us, they are subject to 
strains peculiar to our time. A great deal more is asked of the people 
these days than has been asked of them in all history The break¬ 
down of the space-time conception, already referred to as it applies 
to radio, has equal application to the conditions governing these 
people’s lives They are caught up in a world of circumstance over 
which they feel that they have no control. Government, in the guise 
of relief, food stamps, the WPA, etc, impinges increasingly upon 
their lives, and at the same time is something remote, impersonal. 
These agencies of government, through failure of adequate inter¬ 
pretation, create not a sense of belonging, but of dependence. 

The accent of men’s preoccupation is on now . Social investigation 
constantly divulges more evidence of the bewilderment, the anxie¬ 
ties, the sense of insecurity of people, of the increasing extent to 
which we are collectively involved and individually more isolated 
through ignorance of facts and conditions of which, as citizens, we 
have a right to know. Radio is saddled with the task of educating a 
public that has had little or no education on public issues, on the 
facts of poverty, of malnutrition, of industrial maladjustment, and 
the rest. In it we have at last an instrument extensive enough in its 
range to make possible some attempt at such education It has pe¬ 
culiar resources and definite limitations The second conditional is 
that we recognize both and do what we can with what we have 

The limitations of the radio from the educators’ point of view are 
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obvious. Radio cannot teach. The disciplines and the perceptions, 
which come from personal contact with a teacher, from the compul¬ 
sory element in formal education of class attendance and the rest, all 
these lie outside the scope of radio Education by radio is voluntary 
education. Success depends on our power to elicit interest and hold 
attention. Radio in fact has means of doing so. Techniques have 
been devised and have brought money to advertisers and pleasure 
to vast audiences. The fact that they have been exploited largely for 
purposes of entertainment is no good reason for ignoring or for de¬ 
spising them. Radio is subject to a hard and an admirable discipline. 
It is forced to take account of people as they are. Responsibility for 
its comparative failure in education is divided between educators 
and those who control bioadcasting. I shall deal with the failure of 
the former when I come to discuss the third conditional of success¬ 
ful radio education. 

The failure of the latter, in a word, is the failure of cynicism, of a 
cheap, and irreverent appraisal of what people are, taking account 
only of a few pathetic facets of human nature inherent in the cir¬ 
cumstances of poverty and limited opportunity for self-develop¬ 
ment. Radio has failed to recognize that we are, every one of us, 
capable of continuing growth. It is not what we are that matters; 
that has to be endured, a heavy burden of imperfection that each of 
us carries to the grave. What counts is what we may yet be. Radio 
can educate, if it discards cynicism of the sort that Hitler with his 
contempt for people has carried to its logical conclusion and takes 
account of aspirations, hopes, and virtues, which are latent in every 
one and awaiting only tine stimulus of leadership and direction to 
evoke response. Given a purposeful appreciation of the fundamen¬ 
tal decency in people, radio techniques are ready to our hand, not to 
achieve the millennium, but to alleviate our lot and maybe to help 
stave off die disaster immanent in our maladjusted state. Radio can 
create hope. It can recreate a sense of belonging, a great folklore of 
common interests and shared experience, a sense of participation m 
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the movements of our time, which the objective forces of centralized 
control are tending to eradicate. This is no place for a catalogue of 
radio’s resources of technique, but a few may be cited as examples. 

Radio can exploit the contagion of personality. The loneliness and 
tawdriness of people’s lives are evidenced by fan mail People are 
eager to escape from their limited environment. They are patheti¬ 
cally responsive to the glamour of persons and of a world so differ¬ 
ent from their own as to acquire the attributes of magic But personal 
appeal is not limited to film stars, crooners, and comedians The 
contagion of sincerity, of deep conviction, of judgment, and experi¬ 
ence also claim a following, small as it may be by comparison with 
that of die top-flight glamour boys. People are also responsive to 
dieir own kidi and kin, to men and women circumstanced as they 
are It is the particular glory of ladio diat it can dispense, in commu¬ 
nication, with any prerequisites of a fine literary style. The com¬ 
munication of experience by the man in the street has been relatively 
neglected in America as a means of integrating social experience. In 
England it has been exploited on occasion with astonishing success 
and with far-reaching social effects. When for twelve consecutive 
weeks listeners to the British radio heard unemployed men and 
women describing their condition, the money they had to spend on 
clothes and food for the children, the effect of unemployment on 
their personal relations, the use of their enforced leisure, something 
more than sympathy and understanding resulted. There was cre¬ 
ated a common conscience about a problem with which the public 
at large came to feel itself associated. Here in an isolated instance 
was the beginning of a kind of social integration, which it should 
be the pride of radio to foster and develop. 

Another obvious technique of radio is dramatization. Radio 
drama is perhaps unrivaled in the intensity of its popular appeal. 
The fact that the listener’s imagination is the stage of radio drama 
identifies him with the action to almost a frightening extent. Lis¬ 
teners to daytime serials have frequently come to believe in the lit- 
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eral existence of the characters participating in the drama, If we 
have values to communicate, conflicts of moment and significance 
to the development of understanding and of a richer personality, 
here is the vehicle for such ideas and values The fact that this vehi¬ 
cle at present carries little of genuine distinction and a heavy load of 
trash, particularly in the daytime, is quite beside the point. We have 
a technique, wide in its appeal and powerful to convey refinements 
of attitude and feeling. A great variety of similar techniques, like 
that of the quiz program, are ready to our hand. Why is it that so 
little use has been made of them for purposes that have educational 
significance ? 

The fault, I think, rests, as I have said, in part with the educators. 
We keep barking up the wrong tree What we have failed to realize 
is that there exists today a new urgency for the wholesale dissemina¬ 
tion of education. “Money is like muck, not good but it be spread.” 
So with education. Radio disposes of our inability to spread educa¬ 
tion and offers us techniques peculiarly well suited to the kind of 
education that is wanted. We have been slow to appreciate the fact, 
slow to dispense with our own preconceptions of what education is. 
We, as educators, suffer from the limitations of our own experience 
Our background of education is that of a formal discipline extend¬ 
ing over years, deriving from the teacher, or rather a succession of 
teachers, and from study, and directed toward the realization of a 
culture remote from that which can as yet be realized for the masses 
We are the products of a selective process, aimed at the development 
of skills of an intellectual order and associated with cultural no¬ 
tions of taste and of discrimination, die refinement and the good 
manners, bred of die arts and of philosophy. We suffer, in fact, from 
a kind of intellectual inbreeding that tends to remove us both so¬ 
cially and m terms of experience from the hard facts and circum¬ 
stances of suffering and strain of ordinary people. The fruits of .such 
education stand unassailable in their own right. But having regard 
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to the urgency of our time and the circumstance and background of 
the majority of our fellows, they are, for radio, largely irrelevant. 

It is for this reason among others that I believe we tend to shirk 
the adoption of techniques of interpretation which offend our taste 
and have for us little intellectual appeal. To have read the poets, to 
have studied art, to have a comprehensive understanding of history, 
to have shared the thoughts and speculations of the great philoso¬ 
phers is indeed a privilege, an unforgettable experience. But what 
highbrows tend to overlook is that in respect of fundamental values, 
m respect of fellowship, of honesty, the decencies of behavior, and 
the normal sympathies which make life worth living, there are other 
and cruder disciplines which approximate a similar achievement. If, 
without such a background of education, the good life is not pos¬ 
sible, then indeed the condition of the world is parlous in the ex¬ 
treme. But that does not happen to be true Poverty is not a bar to 
decency, nor is lack of formal education a fatal obstacle to the appre¬ 
ciation of what citizenship and the practice of Christian virtues 
mean. Values derive from the heart and not from the head. It is 
at the heart of the people and not at their heads that popular educa¬ 
tion should aim 

Radio then eschews, and rightly because it cannot emulate them, 
the techniques and the discipline of formal education Instead it 
challenges those who have had such formal education to recognize 
diat similar ends may be achieved by different means. Radio can do 
two things and two alone It can make us more aware of the world 
we live in, in terms of the stark facts of which we should be cogni¬ 
zant, of events as they occur, and of the circumstance of people as it 
is Radio can also appeal to the emotions, strengthen and purge the 
common heritage of values and loyalties which bind us together as 
a people and make for hope in living. The techniques are there. The 
public is there. What is still missing is the will, the determination to 
associate with these techniques the values and the purposes which 
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we have, or should have, in common Who can best voice these pur¬ 
poses ? Who can express for us in terms that strengthen purpose and 
quicken imagination the things we have in common ? Obviously 
die artist, the poet, the writer, the men and women gifted with cre¬ 
ative imagination. It is a bad business when art and artists become 
esoteric. Art which fails to communicate itself is sterile. The poets 
and the dramatists of ancient Greece were appraised and acclaimed 
by the people of Athens. Shakespeare, m his day, wrote not for his 
friends but for the rough and rowdy audience that crowded into the 
Globe Theatre. What we want now is similar service to the people, a 
form of artistic expression that has not lost the common touch It is 
nothing short of tragic that radio with one or two rare exceptions 
has neither sought nor won the service and interest of writers of 
quality, that a new medium of interpretation fails by and large 
through the absence of interpreters. What is the occasion of this 
dearth ? It is, as I see it, the failure of the industry itself to realize 
in a creative sense the great potentialities of the techniques of radio. 
It is a failure of vision and of purpose Without such vision and pur¬ 
pose radio cannot educate. This brings me to the fourth conditional. 

The blame, as I said, for the failure of radio in education is di¬ 
vided. The fault of the industry is its betrayal of a sacred trust. It 
would be absurd to suggest that the industry has defaulted all along 
the line It has at least two great achievements to its credit. In no 
country in the world has radio rendered more splendid service in 
offering entertainment—which God knows we need—and in bring¬ 
ing home to people through bulletins and commentaries the chang¬ 
ing kaleidoscope of national and international developments It has 
failed lamentably to date in creating for us a living and arresting 
picture of America as it exists in social and economic terms. It has 
failed in leadership and in patient, consistent direction of attention, 
to things that matter most In the whole of American radio, outside 
of its news services, there is not to be found any continuum of con- 
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st motive social purpose. Failure is often excused on the score that 
choice and decision in such matters is authoritarian and not part of 
the responsibility of broadcasters. But the excuse is disingenuous. 
Every broadcaster knows that day by day he makes such choice, 
takes such decisions, determines what die listener shall hear. The 
illusion that American programs are the peoples’ choice has been 
so far publicized that many have become victims of a vast conspir¬ 
acy of ballyhoo. 

Democracy without leadership is senseless. In politics we elect our 
representatives and entrust to them the framing and execution of 
policy in die public interest. Radio like politics is a great public trust. 
We do not happen to elect our radio representatives, but let diat 
pass We do entrust to them the direction of programs in the public 
interest It is a peculiarly sacred trust, and I use the word advisedly 
because to the men of radio are committed the potentialities of 
growth and of enriched experience of people helpless to voice their 
own needs or even to realize, without the help and inspiration of 
leadership, what they have in them to become as thinking and feel¬ 
ing people Radio can educate if broadcasters concern themselves 
with education. As educators, we have nothing to teach them about 
technique. They have much still to learn, but we shall do well to 
leave the learning to the men who ply the trade. We have almost 
everything to teach them about purpose and about standards, about 
decencies of behavior which in radio are at present too often con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. We should look askance at a private indi¬ 
vidual who plied a dipsomaniac with drink, or who fed a dope fiend 
with dope, and enriched himself in the process. Something not 
wholly dissimilar happens every day over the radio when the weak¬ 
nesses and the morbid interests of helpless people are scientifically 
exploited for profit. What radio offers with one hand, it withdraws 
with the other. Its standards are confused and contradictory. It pays 
lip service to education, attempting it here and there, while for the 
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rest it undermines and debauches the very susceptibilities which 
education seeks to foster. You cannot at once elevate and debauch 
taste, discrimination, judgment. A house divided against itself can¬ 
not stand 

We come finally to the fifth conditional, by reference to which 
alone any confident answer can be given to the question, "Can 
Radio Educate?" Radio can educate if the world of radio, of art, 
and of education get together and organize the machinery of edu¬ 
cation on a scale commensurate with the range, the power, and the 
resources of the medium for purposes that can command the respect 
and admiration of right-thinking people. Of the techniques of radio 
I have said something. Add to the list the resources of plugging and 
of promotion associated with commercial broadcasting, transfer 
these same techniques to the programs, the purpose of which is 
educational, and similar results will follow The slender service 
rendered to education by radio tends to be discounted further 
through failure to publicize it, to create among listeners anticipa¬ 
tion of interest. What is needed is cooperation, wider publicity, and 
the association of what radio offers with interests and activities 
among the listening public. What is needed is a frame of reference 
which relates what radio offers to the social context of the ordinary 
listener. It is a gigantic task and no piecemeal endeavor can achieve 
it. We are either serious or irresponsible. The times are serious. Our 
social circumstance is serious Hitler’s assessment of the man m the 
street as crude material that can be molded by exploitation of igno¬ 
rance and fear is very near the mark In his contempt for persons 
Hitler is wide of the mark. He is wrong both actually and morally. 
But it is time that we in America recognize the reality and the ap¬ 
palling danger of a state of ignorance and emotional instability such 
as in fact exists It is time that we exemplified the belief in the integ¬ 
rity of persons, manifest in the tenets of democracy, by mustering 
the resources of a new and immensely powerful agency of mass 
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communication for constructive social ends realized by means ap¬ 
propriate to the people whom we serve and to the pressure of our 
circumstance 

C A Stepmann, educated at Oxford, joined the British Broadcasting 
Corporation in 1927, helped organize first radio discussion groups, was 
successively head of the adult-education department, director of talks, and 
director of program planning. At present he is at Harvard University to 
advise the president on developments in radio at Harvard. He is also pur¬ 
suing independent research on the educational and sociological implica¬ 
tions of broadcasting. 


INVITATION TO THE PAIN OF LEARNING 

MORTIMER J ADLER 


One of the reasons why the education given by our schools is so 
frothy and vapid is that the American people generally—the parent 
even more than the teacher—wish childhood to be unspoiled by 
pain Childhood must be a period of delight, of gay indulgence in 
impulses It must be given every avenue for unimpeded expression, 
which of course is pleasant; and it must not be made to suffer the 
impositions of discipline or the exactions of duty, which of course 
are painful. Childhood must be filled with as much play and as 
little work as possible. What cannot be accomplished educationally 
through elaborate schemes devised to make learning an exciting 
game must, of necessity, be forgone. Heaven forbid that learning 
should ever take on the character of a serious occupation—just as 
serious as earning money, and, perhaps, much more laborious and 
painful. As Frances McFadden has recently pointed out, in an ex¬ 
cellent article in Harper's Bazaar, a major American failing is “our 
refusal to grow up ” As a result, the period of childhood has been 
extended well past puberty. Adolescence cannot be saved from the 
pains of puppy love, but even adolescents can be protected from 
mental growing pains. 

The kindergarten spirit of playing at education pervades our col¬ 
leges Most college boys get their first taste of studying as really hard 
work, requiring mental strain and continual labor, only when they 
enter law school or medical school Those who do not enter the pro¬ 
fessions find out what working at anything really means only when 
they start to earn a living—that is, if four years of college has not 
softened them to the point which makes them unemployable. But 
even those who somehow recover from a college loaf and accept the 
responsibilities and obligations involved in earning a living—even 
those who may gradually come to realize the connection between 
work, pain, and earning—seldom if ever make a similar connection 
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of pain and work with learning “Learning” is what they did m 
college, and they know diat that had very little to do with pain and 
v/ork 

Now the attitude of the various agencies of adult education is even 
moie soft-minded—not just soft-hearted—about the large public 
they face, a public which lias had all sorts and amounts of schooling. 
The trouble is not simply that this large public has been spoiled by 
whatever schooling it has had—spoiled in the double sense that it is 
unprepared to carry on its own self-education in adult life and that 
it is disinclined to suffer pains for the sake of learning. The trouble 
also lies in the fact that agencies of adult education baby the public 
even more than the schools coddle the children. They have turned 
the whole nation—so far as education is concerned—into a kinder¬ 
garten It must all be fun It must all be entertaining. Adult learning 
must be made as effortless as possible—painless, devoid of oppressive 
burdens and of irksome tasks. Adult men and women, because they 
are adult, can be expected to suffer pains of all sorts in the course of 
their daily occupations, whether domestic or commercial. We do not 
try to deny the fact that taking care of a household or holding down 
a job is necessarily burdensome, but we somehow still believe that 
the goods to be obtained, the worldly goods of wealth and comfort, 
are worth the effort. In any case, we know they cannot be obtained 
without effort But we try to shut our eyes to the fact that improving 
one's mind or enlarging one’s spirit is, if anything, more difficult 
than solving the problems of subsistence; or, maybe, we just do not 
believe that knowledge and wisdom are worth the effort 
We try to make adult education as exciting as a football game, as 
relaxing as a motion picture, and as easy on the mind as a radio quiz 
program Otherwise, we will not be able to draw the big crowds, and 
the important thing is to draw large numbers of people into this 
educational game, even if after we get them there we leave them 
untransformed And of all the agencies of adult education now at 
work, the radio, because it is most slavishly governed by the prin- 
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ciple that the crowd must be numbered i\\ the millions, is the worst 
offender in this matter of contusing education and entertainment 
The very few good educational programs, in which the leading net¬ 
works take greatest pride, are engaged in a process of surreptitious 
teaching. It is hoped diat a little information or stimulation may slip 
by under a barrage of laughs, or be absorbed unnoticed during the 
excitement of following a forum made as pugilistic as possible. 
There are some genuine teachers now on die air—I am thinking of 
Professors Van Doren and Tate—but even their invitation to learn¬ 
ing must be vulgarized by a Cairns so that the public can have fun 
in hearing itself represented in the councils of the learned. Apart 
from this program, and several others which also somehow manage 
to slip a little learning into the heavily coated capsule, the rest of 
radio’s educational offering is kindergarten stuff The radio is not 
much worse, of course, than most of what goes by the name of adult 
education, And not much better can be expected so long as we treat 
our college students as if they, too, should be allowed to spend their 
days playing with colored papers 
What lies behind my remarks is a distinction between two views 
of education. In one view, education is something externally added 
to a person, as his clothing and other accoutrements. We cajole him 
into standing there willingly while we fit him; and in doing this we 
must be guided by his likes and dislikes, by his own notion of what 
enhances his appearance. In the other view, education is an interior 
transformation of a person’s mind and character. He is plastic mate¬ 
rial to be improved not according to his inclinations, but according 
to what is good for him But because he is a living thing, and not 
dead clay, the transformation can be effected only through his own 
activity, Teachers of every sort can help, but they can only help in 
the process of learning that must be dominated at every moment 
by the activity of the learner And the fundamental activity that is 
involved m every kind of genuine learning is intellectual activity, 
the activity generally known as thinking. Any learning which takes 
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place without thinking is necessarily of the sort I have called ex¬ 
ternal and additive—learning passively acquired, for which the 
common name is “information” Without thinking, the kind of 
learning which transforms a mind, gives it new insights, enlightens 
it, deepens understanding, elevates the spirit simply cannot occur. 

Any one who has done any thinking, even a little bit, knows that 
it is painful It is hard work—in fact the very hardest that human 
beings are ever called upon to do. It is fatiguing, not refreshing If 
allowed to follow the path of least resistance, no one would ever 
think. To make boys and girls, or men and women, think—and 
through thinking really undergo the transformation of learning- 
educational agencies of every sort must work against the grain, not 
with it Far from trying to make the whole process painless from 
beginning to end, we must promise them the pleasure of achieve¬ 
ment as a reward to be reached only through travail I am not here 
concerned with the oratory that may have to be employed to per¬ 
suade Americans that wisdom is a greater good than wealth, and 
hence worthy of greater effort. I am only insisting that there is no 
royal road, and that our present educational policies, in adult educa¬ 
tion especially, are fraudulent. We are pretending to give them 
something which is described m the advertising as very valuable, 
but which we promise they can get at almost no expense to them. 

Not only must we honestly announce that pain and work are the 
irremovable and irreducible accompaniments of genuine learning, 
not only must we leave entertainment to the entertainers and make 
education a task and not a game, but we must have no fears about 
what is “over the public’s head ” Whoever passes by what is over his 
head condemns his head to its present low altitude; for nothing can 
elevate a mind except what is over its head, and that elevation is not 
accomplished by capillary attraction, but only by the hard work of 
climbing up the ropes, with sore hands and aching muscles. The 
school system which caters to the median child, or worse, to the 
lower half of the class; the lecturer before adults—and they are 
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legion—who talks down to his audience; the radio program which 
tries to hit the lowest common denominator of popular receptivity- 
all these defeat the prime purpose of education by taking people as 
they are and leaving them just there. 

The best adult-education program that has ever existed in this 
country was one which endured for a short time under the auspices 
of the People’s Institute in New York, when Everett Dean Martin 
was its director, and Scott Buchanan his assistant. It had two parts, 
one consisted of lectures which, so far as possible, were always aimed 
over the heads of die audience, the other consisted of seminars in 
which adults were helped in the reading of great books—the books 
that are over every one’s head. The latter part of the program is still 
being carried on by the staff of St. John’s College in the cities near 
Annapolis; and we are conducting four such groups in the down¬ 
town college of the University of Chicago I say that this is the only 
adult education that is genuinely educative simply because it is the 
only kind that requires activity, makes no pretense about avoiding 
pain and work, and is always working with materials well over 
everybody’s head. 

I do not know whether radio will ever be able to do anything 
genuinely educative. I am sure it serves the public in two waysi by 
giving them amusement and by giving them information. It may 
even, as in die case of its very best “educational” programs, stimulate 
some persons to do something about their minds by pursuing knowl¬ 
edge and wisdom in the only way possible—the hard way. But what 
I do not know is whether it can ever do what the best teachers have 
always done and must now be doing, namely, to present progiams 
which are genuinely educative, as opposed to merely stimulating, in 
the sense that following them requires the listener to be active not 
passive, to think rather than remember, and to suffer all the pains of 
lifting himself up by his own bootstraps. Certainly so long as the 
so-called educational directors of our leading networks continue to 
operate on their present false principles, we can expect nothing So 
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long as they confuse education and entertainment, so long as they 
suppose that learning can be accomplished without pain, so long 
as they persist in bringing everything and everybody down to the 
lowest level on which the largest audience can be reached, the edu¬ 
cational programs offered on the air will remain what they are 
today—shams and delusions 

It may be, of course, that the radio, for economic reasons must, 
like the motion picture, reach with certainty so laige an audience 
that the networks cannot afford even to experiment with programs 
which make no pretense to be more palatable and pleasurable titan 
real education can be It may be that the radio cannot be expected to 
take a sounder view of education and to undeitake more substantial 
programs than now prevail among the country’s official leaders in 
education—the heads of our school system, of our colleges, of our 
adult-education associations But, in either case, let us not fool our¬ 
selves about what we are doing. “Education” all wrapped up in 
attractive tissue is the gold brick that is being sold in America today 
on every street corner Every one is selling it, every one is buying it, 
but no one is giving or getting the real tiling because the real thing is 
always hard to give or get. Yet die real thing can be made generally 
available if the obstacles to its distribution are honestly recognized. 
Unless we acknowledge that every invitation to learning can prom¬ 
ise pleasure only as the result of pain, can offer achievement only at 
the expense of work, all of our invitations to learning, in school and 
out, whether by books, lectures, or radio programs will be as much 
buncombe as the worst patent-medicine advertising, or the cam¬ 
paign pledge to put two chickens in every pot 


Mot timer ] Adlei, on the faculty of the University of Chicago, is the 
author of A>l and Piudence, A Study in Practical Philosophy in which 
he piesents an appraisal of motion pictures His othei books include’ 
Ci ime, Law and Social Science, Dialectic, What Man Has Made of Man, 
St Thomas and the Gentiles, and How to Read a Boo\, the Alt of Get¬ 
ting a Liberal Education, 



CAN WE PUT SCIENCE ON THE AIR? 


LYMAN BRYSON 

At regular intervals the various scientific societies pass resolutions 
and appoint committees to do something about the problem of 
popularizing science. Such action is often accompanied by speeches 
on the ineffable badness of all scientific articles and books written 
for the layman, especially those that a layman could possibly read 
Any one who has attempted to write or publish material designed 
to enlighten the lay public on scientific matters knows the cycle of 
experience through which he is likely to go. In the beginning (first 
phase) the professors and the savants give him their blessing and tell 
him that they will do everything they can to help Then when they 
see the first version of the manuscript (second phase) they under¬ 
stand for the first time that the writer really meant what he said, he 
intended to put scientific ideas into everyday phrases. At this, the 
men of learning are likely to be alarmed and say (third phase) that 
the whole project is futile because the precisions of science cannot be 
put into common language This statement is always obviously true 
but the writer of popular works on scientific subjects is never pre¬ 
tending to convey to ordinary readers the depth and precision of 
understanding which the scientist himself has of Ins chosen subject. 
He is only trying to move the layman a few steps along the road 
from ignorance toward knowledge If he is honest he does not claim 
to do more than this and leaves the reader anxious to learn more. 
He tries to make his readers sympathetic to scientific purposes and 
ideals 

The author of die popular work completes his task in spite of dis¬ 
couragement It is then reviewed in most scientific journals (fourth 
phase) with complete disregard of its purpose and its pretention and 
is dismissed offhand usually because of any success it might have in 
appealing to the nonscientific reader 

Doubtless this sounds like a crabbed and unjust attack upon the 
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scientists and scholars. As a matter of truth, 1 have more admiration 
for learned men than most people have and my criticism is based 
upon my disappointment because they draw back from doing things 
that would be so obviously for their own good. Science and scholar¬ 
ship need public support In the future, if current changes in the 
financial structure of this country continue, they may be largely 
dependent on tax funds. If the ordinary voting citizen of the future 
does not understand what science and scholarship are attempting 
to do, the opportunities of science to accomplish anything at all may 
be sharply reduced The fact that this would be a great public calam¬ 
ity would not keep it from happening 

Why not then use the radio as an instrument for public enlighten¬ 
ment? The first answer is, of course, that much has already been 
accomplished Through the labors of industrious and gifted popu¬ 
larizes, of whom Watson Davis is a good example, a great deal of 
science has been put on the air Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that a great many “scientists” have been put on the air, since 
the interview is a convenient vehicle for describing the scientist’s 
results. Some of the museum tours are also good examples It is 
enlightening to parents as well as to children to listen in when Roy 
Chapman Andrews is conducting a visit to the American Museum 
of Natural History or when a skillful reporter is talking about the 
exhibits of the Smithsonian 

The second answer must be, however, that not nearly as much has 
been done in this area as in others, such as discussion or music. 

It is quite evident that music is natural program material for the 
radio The broadcaster can give the listener nothing but an audible 
pattern. This is a fact so obvious that it is fiequently overlooked by 
amateur broadcasters and sometimes even by professionals Music 
heard in the concert hall or at home, with the performer in sight, is 
something more than merely an audible pattern John Erskine has 
pointed out that even the veiy critical concertgoer often watches the 
players either to rest his hearing from the severe effort of listening 
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or merely to enliven a dull passage in the score. When you are listen¬ 
ing to the radio you can, of course, divert yourself if you want to but 
the broadcaster is not supplying anything for you to look at and has 
no control whatever over any stimulus you receive except the audi¬ 
ble one. This psychological relationship which has not been much 
studied deserves to be discussed at considerable length as soon as the 
psychologists can find out what really goes on. It is mentioned here 
only to support tire statement that music is natural program material 
for the radio. That fact is important in tins discussion because almost 
nothing that can be called scientific information can be told ade¬ 
quately and precisely by means of sound. 

The scientific worker can recount his discoveries and describe his 
methods or his hypotheses, Somehow, this seems to the listener a 
remote and unexciting presentation. I am not saying that what has 
been accomplished is insignificant but rather that new methods are 
needed if larger and more interested audiences are to be attracted to 
scientific programs. 

There is, of course, some possibility of development in the direct 
line of sound effect Perhaps not much can be conveyed by merely 
listening in on a laboratory, even with the help of a skillful com¬ 
mentator, but some of us remember the extraordinary effect on the 
air of the hammering of a stream of electrons upon a plate, magni¬ 
fied many times and broadcast directly It is interesting to remark 
that radio listeners will generally not question such an assertion as 
that they are listening not to a machine gun as they would naturally 
think, but to the pounding of microscopic particles whose tiny im¬ 
pacts have been amplified. The New Yor\er, satiric but often wise 
observer, commented on this credulousness saying that we could 
expect some time to have breathless millions listening while an in¬ 
visible announcer said of an invisible event, for which there was no 
sound at all, “You will now hear the professor swallow die sword ” 
No doubt credulousness can be taken advantage of but this ironic 
prediction indicates the extent to which honest broadcasters can 
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expect that their listeners will make vigorous use of their own im¬ 
aginations. In this direction of sound effect, however, it does not 
seem likely that great progress can be made. 

Another way would be by dramatization Here we have to deal 
with two kinds of raw material One is the material of science itself, 
the information, the attitudes, the methods, the implications Also, 
however, we must deal with scientists. They are human beings 
whose detachment and impersonality are not always so evident 
outside die laboratory as they are in their professional practices 
What really stands in the way of the journalist or script writer or 
dramatist who wants to put the savants’ knowledge to the uses of 
the public is not the vanity of scientists; it is their professional 
tradition of reticence, 

This is a question of extraordinary difficulty and delicacy One of 
our chief reasons for trusting scientists and scholars is that they are 
usually modest men, not self-seeking, and sensitive to the exact 
limits of the truth. At the same time, if we are to catch and hold u*- 
attention of the broadcast audience we must deal in brighter colors 
and grosser accuracies 

Here is a good example One of the best of our radio dramatists 
was commissioned to do a sketch on nutrition in a scientific series 
A well-known food chemist was consulted and was asked to give an 
interview on the program discussing some of his own discoveries 
To his learned colleagues, of course, this chemist is known for many 
distinctions To the general public he is known by one picturesque 
and dramatic remark He once said that “mothci love” was a certain 
chemical substance in the diet. His “mothers” were rats and he had 
shown that the reduction of regular amounts of this drug in the 
feeding of a mother rat would make her neglect her young while a 
little more would make her brood 

The dramatist saw in this a quite legitimate artistic chance He 
wrote an episode in the life of a jungle hunter, full of quick action 
and sound effects, and turning on the heroic devotion of a mother 
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lion to her cub. At the climax the calm voice of the scientist was to 
come in and say that “mother love’ 1 was so many grains of the right 
food. The chemist balked. He not only refused to take part in this 
episode, he would not even have anything further to do with the 
broadcast. 

It is not my purpose to criticize this great authority on diet, or the 
dramatist either. They were both right up to a point—but points did 
not coincide. Unless some device such as dramatic presentation is 
used, the general public is not going to pay much attention to scien¬ 
tific broadcasts Yet the scientist was right m thinking that the 
drama all but obliterated the science from the episode He had a 
right to ask for a story that would illuminate a scientific point rather 
than a story told for the sake of its emotional impact, with a bit of 
scientific information used to add significance 

The question then is fairly put in this way How much of their 
own quite natural reticence—or shall we say squeamishness?— 
should scientists give up in order to arouse wide interest in what 
they are doing and encourage the growing appetite of the average 
citizen to know more of what science is about ? 

My own opinion, ofFered here with full realization of the fact that 
I am not a scientist, is that the precise knowledge, the exact shade of 
meaning, and even the decorous modesty ot the scientist’s own way 
of putting things are not so important in this connection as the 
scientist himself believes them to be What is important is that 
the general public gets, if it is in any way possible, some sense of the 
scientist’s way of working and above all his way of thinking. To be 
sure, the laboratory worker does not think m drama. But what he 
does think very often has a dramatic meaning which in no way 
belies its importance in the search for truth. And the very imper¬ 
sonality and detachment of the laboratory worker are themselves 
dramatic if artfully described The writer in turn should be willing 
to forgo emotional values that pale the knowledge he presents, 
as the glow of a conflagration obscures the technique of the fire 
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fighters. He should dramatize science, not use science to further 
dramatic ends 

There seem to be practical ways of making a compromise between 
the artist and the seeker after the cold truth. This paper cannot pre¬ 
tend to suggest what they may be. Our purpose here is no more than 
to state the problem. But compromise it will certainly have to be, 
If scientists continue to think that the untiained general reader or 
listener-or for that matter even their colleagues in other disci¬ 
plines—is going to struggle through harsh and dull technicalities, 
they will be lonesome in their knowledge Any of diem who really 
have a humane interest m the general welfare will not be content 
with that. On die other hand, of course, popularizers, such as those 
of us who would like to use the immense resources of the radio for 
educating the public in the scientific point of view, must realize that 
it must be the scientist’s idea of science and not our own that is really 
worth teaching. 


Lyman Biyson, director of the radio prog, am “The People’s Platform," 
is chairman of the Adult Education Board of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. He is professor of education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, author of Adult Education (1936) and Which WayAmcm? 
(1939), and the editor of the Peoples Library 



RADIO BUILDS DEMOCRACY 

GEORGE V. DENNY, JR. 

Free discussion of public issues has always been a basic function of 
American democracy One of the first acts of the American colonists 
upon landing on these shores was to build a meeting house in which 
they held their church services and town meetings. Not since the 
days of the Greeks’ city-state was there such pure democracy as that 
which flowered in the early New England town meetings 
We lost something fine in our American life when we gave up this 
slow and somewhat tedious mediod of dealing with our common 
problems and developed the more efficient system of delegating the 
sovereignty of active citizenship to councils, boards of aldermen, 
mayors, and the like. It was essential that we evolve some efficient 
method of dealing with these problems, but it was not essential for 
us to lose the habit of meeting and reasoning together. 

Little by little, we broke up into parties and pressure groups, until 
at last we had a situation where Republicans went only to hear 
Republicans, Democrats to hear Democrats, Socialists to hear So¬ 
cialists, and Communists to hear Communists. The man in Wall 
Street knew nothing about the farmer who produced his wheat 
except as his crops affected the price of wheat on the Exchange. The 
fruit grower in California had little sympathy or understanding for 
the problems of the Gloucester fisheiman, and the “dead-end kids” 
were nothing but disgusting brats to the residents of the upper East 
Side We read congenial newspapers and we moved about with 
people whose views were similar to our own, and went only to those 
places where our prejudices were cultivated. 

During the past century various attempts were made by educators 
to bring people together to have them listen to qualified speakers 
presenting different points of view on subjects of general interest. 
In 1831 Josiah Holbrook started the famous Lyceum. Movement 
which flourished up to the latter part of the nineteenth century 
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when, under the influence of too much entertainment, it degene¬ 
rated into third-rate show business. Under the impetus of die suc¬ 
cessful work of the Chautauqua Institution on the shores of Lake 
Chautauqua in western New York State, which was founded in 
1874 as a religious summer school by Bishop John H. Vincent and 
Lewis Miller, the tent Chautauquas put in an appearance in 1904 
and did a diriving business for fifteen or twenty years A few insti¬ 
tutions like Cooper Union and the League for Political Education 
(now Town Hall) in New York City, the Old South and Ford Hall 
Forums of Boston, and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
m Brooklyn were established as adult-education centers before 1920. 

Then came the radio. In December 1923, the Foreign Policy Asso¬ 
ciation began broadcasting a series of discussions on foreign affairs. 
In 1928, Dr. James G McDonald, then chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association, conducted a series of discussions in cooperation 
with the Radio Corporation of America under the program title, 
“The World Today.” Supplemental aids were employed by the 
Association so that listeners might study the problems introduced 
by radio. An immediate effect of these broadcasts was to prove that 
there was a wide popular demand for serious discussions on the air 
The Foreign Policy Association luncheons at the Hotel Astor have 
been broadcast intermittently since 1923 In these discussions, two 
or more speakers present different points of view on questions relat¬ 
ing to world affairs or American foreign policy 
However, the date of February 22,1923, stands as the first in the 
history of broadcasting when the radio was employed for debate on 
a public problem That day die British Broadcasting Corporation 
scheduled and presented a debate in which the view proposed by 
Sir Ernest Benn, “That Communism Would Be a Danger to the 
Good of the People,” was opposed by Mr. J. T. F Walton Newbold, 
M.P. The success of this venture led the BBC to continue scheduling 
similar debates until recent years 
During the twenties, heie in the United States, the relationships 
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between educators and broadcasters were not too good While the 
radio industry was shaping itself into its present pattern, the edu¬ 
cators were experimenting with various types of programs—every¬ 
thing from straight classroom broadcasts to political speeches by 
State legislators—but a lack of public interest doomed most of these 
efforts to failure At one time there were two hundred and twenty 
educational broadcasting stations. There are now about thirty. 

In 1931, the National Advisory Council of Radio in Education 
was established by grants from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the 
Carnegie Corporation, and under the direction of Dr. Levering 
Tyson inaugurated several programs, among them a series of discus¬ 
sions by eminent American leaders under the title, “You and Your 
Government. ,, Broadcast over the NBC networks, this series, which 
represented the first important attempt at cooperation between the 
educators and the broadcasters in this field, continued until 1936. 

In January 1931, the University of Chicago Round Table made its 
first appearance, but it did not become a network broadcast until 
October 1933. This was the first nationwide radio discussion forum 
Three, sometimes four, University of Chicago college professors 
gathered around the microphone at 12.30 on Sunday afternoons to 
discuss for a national audience one of the major controversial issues 
of the day. It was always informal and unrehearsed except for con¬ 
versations among the participants earlier in the week. This program, 
now in its tenth year, was originally produced on the network by the 
University Broadcasting Council. During the past two seasons it has 
been produced under the direction of Mr. Sherman Dryer and 
has received annual grants from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
averaging more than $40,000 It is broadcast now over the NBC 
Red Network on. Sunday afternoons at 2 30 to 3 00 o’clock Eastern 
Standard Time, originating in the University of Chicago studios 
The first attempt at a forum discussion program with audience 
participation came in the spring of 1935 when, on May 30 of 
that year, the first of a series of six experimental programs called 
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“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” was launched Under its 
original name, the League for Political Education, Town Hall had 
been conducting lectures and discussion programs in New York 
City for forty years. In April the author, then associate director of 
Town Hall, presented the idea of America’s Town Meeting to 
Mr. John Royal, the executive vice-president of NBC in charge of 
programs. NBC offered to pay the out-of-pocket expenses and fur¬ 
nish the network for a series of six experimental programs with the 
understanding that each meeting was to be a cooperative effoit 
between the Town Hall and the National Broadcasting Company. 
The initial meeting, “Which Way America—Fascism, Communism, 
Socialism or Democracy?” participated in by Lawrence Dennis, 
A J Muste, Norman Thomas, and Raymond Moley, brought in a 
flood of three thousand letters, although only eighteen stations car¬ 
ried the program Here was something new in radio: ten-minute 
speeches by four speakers holding widely diversified points of view, 
speaking from the same platform on the same evening, and being 
questioned by an audience of fifteen hundred people. Nothing like 
it had occurred before in radio. There had been radio debates, for 
Theodore Granik had presented a Sunday afternoon series on WOR 
as early as 1928 But the audience-participation angle was new The 
informal questioning of the speakers on their prepared speeches 
was new. The experimental series was so successful that the program 
has been continued for the past five years on the same basis, being 
broadcast over NBC’s Blue Network every Thursday evening dur¬ 
ing a twenty-six week season, from 9.35 to 10.30 Eastern Standard 
Time. 

From the first this program began to elicit mail telling of listening 
groups that had been formed in schools, colleges, churches, clubs, 
and by all kinds of organizations. One group met on Thursday 
nights in the hack of a drugstore in Provincetown, Massachusetts; 
others met in the homes of neighbors and friends Interest extended 
to Canada, where a gioup of trappers met each week in far-off 
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Engen, British Columbia. These groups began to ask for discussion 
aids and material about the speakers, and they wanted to know how 
to organize a discussion group and keep it going. 

In January 1938, a small fund was raised to start die Town Hall 
Advisory Service, which began, its work the next fall under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Chester D. Snell, former dean of the Wisconsin Univer¬ 
sity Extension Division. A discussion leader’s handbook and other 
aids were prepared, and weekly services on each program are sup¬ 
plied, including a statement of the background and issues of each 
subject, a selected reading list, and a “who’s who” of all the speakers 
There are now more than a thousand groups registered with Town 
Hall, but according to an estimate made by Frank E. Hill, field 
representative of the American Association for Adult Education, 
there are more dian three thousand groups of various sizes which 
meet regularly and listen to the Town Meeting of the Air on Thurs¬ 
day nights and continue their discussion afterward. In short, through 
the miracle of radio, the educational aspects of the early New Eng¬ 
land town meeting have come to life again and are functioning as a 
bulwark of American democracy. 

Dr. Lyman Bryson, professor of education at Teachers College, 
who rendered valuable assistance in the early development of 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” as the principal discussion 
leader during the one-hour forum period which takes place inTown 
Hall before the Town Meeting goes on the air, was asked in January 
1938 to become chairman of the Adult Education Board of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System During the summer of 1938, Dr 
Bryson and his associates evolved a new discussion program called 
“The People’s Platform.” In this program four or five people repre¬ 
senting different points of view, after dining with Dr. Bryson in the 
studio, proceed to discuss a controversial question over a concealed 
microphone which is tuned in and out widiout die participants’ 
knowing exactly when these operations take place. There are no 
prepared speeches and there is no audience participation. The unique 
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thing about this program, in addition to the extremely competent 
handling of the speakers by Dr. Bryson, is the completely sponta¬ 
neous and natural conversation that takes place among his dinner 
guests. Most of them have never met before and one is usually the 
ubiquitous Mr. Average Citizen: a taxi driver, housewife, maid, or 
farmer This program occurs on Saturday evenings from seven to 
seven-thirty, Eastern Standard Time, over the Columbia Broadcast¬ 
ing System 

About three years ago, Theodore Granik’s debates on Station 
"WOR moved to the auditorium of the Department of Interior 
Building in Washmgton adopting the name, “The American Forum 
of the Air,” and was presented for the Mutual Network by WOR in 
cooperation with WOL Abandoning the straight debate technique 
of previous years, Mr Gramk began to employ the joint discussion 
method in which two or more speakers present prepared statements, 
followed by a panel discussion, sometimes participated in by the 
principal speakers, sometimes by four others. Occasionally during 
die panel discussion Mr. Granik takes questions from the floor This 
program now originates in the Willard Room of the Willard Hotel 
in Washington, and is presented on the Mutual Network Sunday 
evenings from 8 00 to 8.45 Eastern Standard Time. 

Thus each of the four great nationwide networks presents each 
week, as a public service, its own distinctive type of discussion pro¬ 
gram None of them is commercially sponsored. 

Space does not permit an adequate description of these programs, 
nor is it possible to discuss thoroughly their impact on our democ¬ 
racy. Several researches have been made by independent agencies 
attempting to evaluate the effect of these programs upon our think¬ 
ing The criticism is made that those whose minds are made up 
when they listen to discussion programs have their convictions con¬ 
firmed by the proponents of the views they hold and are not touched 
by the arguments of the opposing speakers. This is doubtless true 
But it is also true that a substantial percentage of the American 
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people are not so closed-minded These are the people who swing 
our elections; these are the people who are leaders in their com¬ 
munities; these are the people who have the capacity to deal with 
ideas; these are the ones for whom these programs are primarily 
produced. We cannot, in a democracy, compel a man to be open- 
minded ; we can only show him two or more reasonable approaches 
to a problem and hope that he will exercise his gray matter in mak¬ 
ing a choice. 

These four programs operate, principally, in one area of educa¬ 
tion; namely, stimulation. Both the Town Meeting and the Chicago 
Round Table supply bibliographies and other discussion aids in the 
printed record of each broadcast to encourage listeners to follow 
through in their study of each subject There arc many other fine 
educational programs on die air whose primary function is to impart 
information. The most important of these, of course, are the news 
broadcasts, although they are not recognized as educational The 
all-popular quiz programs have probably imparted more informa¬ 
tion to more people than any of the conventional educational pro¬ 
grams Of importance also are the American School of the Air of 
CBS, the Farm and Home Horn, and the National Radio Forum, 
both of NBC, and scores of special events of an informative character. 

In appraising the value of a radio program, the nature of the 
medium and the purpose of the program should constantly be borne 
in mind. By sad experience, the educators have learned that conven¬ 
tional classroom methods cannot be used on the air. When the words 
“talk” oi “education” occur in the radio-program listings in the 
paper, they are assiduously avoided by most listeners Educators 
who try to make the public take what they think they ought to have, 
whether it interests them or not, do a great disservice to the cause of 
education for democracy. 

Whatever other attributes we may attach to democracy, it is cer¬ 
tain that it presupposes a system of universal education and the dis¬ 
semination of unbiased views and information on a basis which will 
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permit of an honestly informed public opinion There are fifty mil¬ 
lion voters upon whom we are depending to determine the policies 
that will carry us through this critical period in the world’s history. 

For the attention of Mr John Q. Citizen, educators are competing 
with the most skillful advertisers and publicity men in the world. 
In a single day, the average American must withstand at least a 
hundred adroit demands which call to him from the pages of his 
daily papers, billboards, car cards, radios, and telephones The 
human animal does not take easily to his civic responsibilities. 
Reasonably he knows where his responsibilities lie, but he is very 
adept at rationalizing himself on to a golf course or into a motion- 
picture dieater. These and a thousand other diversions are constantly 
bidding for his attention The radio discussion program is a device 
which is designed to attract his attention and stimulate his interest 
in the complex economic, social, and political problems which he 
must have a hand in solving It cannot do the whole job, but all 
things considered it is doing very well by American democracy in 
the season 1940— 1941. 


George V, Denny, Jr, president of Town Hall, is the founder and 
moderator of “America's Town Meeting of the Air ” Formerly he was 
instructor of dramatic production, University of North Carolina, actor, 
dnector of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia University, and 
is now a member of the Executive Committee of the American Associa¬ 
tion for Adult Education. 

The May issue of The Journal will continue the discussion of educa¬ 
tion andutdio 




RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In or der that this section of Tim Journal may be of the greatest possible 
so vice, its reader's are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles—and where possible descr iptions—of an rent t esear ch projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
inter est kindred to educational sociology. Correspondence upon pr oposed 
projects and methods tvill be welcomed. 

RESEARCH METHODS IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, NEW JERSEY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, GLASSBORO, NEW JERSEY 1 

Through the courses m educational sociology, a modest attempt has 
been made with extension students to train teachers-in-service in the ele¬ 
mentary techniques of sociological analysis in fields relevant to educa¬ 
tional procedures, The primary purpose of the studies carried on by 
students has been to enlarge the number of data concerning the environ¬ 
ment of children so that formal education might better be coordinated 
with informal education This result is obtained by a revaluation of for¬ 
mal education in comparison with the education of the gang, the commu¬ 
nity, the home, the church, etc. The hopeless ignorance of the average 
teacher regarding influences in the life of the child outside the walls of 
the classroom is largely responsible for the ineffectiveness of many educa¬ 
tional procedures and techniques now used in the school. The courses in 
educational sociology are designed to reduce the weight of that ignorance 

Procedures. Students are first offered in an introductory sociology 
course the basLc concepts of the science. The methods of application of 
the scientific method to the field of the social sciences are studied. With 
this background, the field of educational sociology is first surveyed, meth¬ 
ods are studied, and practical projects are selected for analysis. Following 
a short course in logic and research techniques, the students are sent out 
to study some phase of community life in which they are interested A 
description of the elementary research projects follows. 

Social Base Maps. Because the first step encouraged is an ecological 
approach to the study of the community, the students are expected to 
map the community to be studied and to familiarize themselves with the 

l This statement is provided through the courtesy of Samuel E Witchell, New Jersty State 
Teachers College 
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location of social agencies of all types, neighborhood divisions, ethnic 
areas, recreational facilities, etc. On this map is included every house in 
the community or neighborhood observed, with its valuation symbolized 
The collection of data is made by committees, where possible While 
some members of the committee are busy constructing the map, others 
are collecting data from appropriate sources in the fields of juvenile de¬ 
linquency, divorce, births and deaths, suicides, crime, social mobility, 
housing conditions, accidents, relief cases, etc. These data are then used 
to spot cases of each type on the map The distributive aspects of social 
phenomena and correlations of statistical information are thus demon¬ 
strated. The finished product is then analyzed in class by the students and 
the instructor and the educational implications are pointed out to teach¬ 
ers Not least among the benefits of this approach is the consequent co¬ 
operative efforts of teachers and other community leaders from whom 
information is gathered. 

Historical Studies. While some students are busy on the ecological ap¬ 
proach to the study of social pioblems and their relation to education, 
others are given the task of writing short histones of the community. In 
these reports, an attempt is made to observe the evolution of social agen¬ 
cies, the gi owing needs of the community and responding services, the 
growth of secondary institutions, and the inevitable conflict problems A 
background of understanding is obtained in this way for the present 
status of the operative culture pattern. By getting statements from agen¬ 
cies concerning their taisoti d’itre, one comes into possession of facts nec¬ 
essary for the demonstration of overlapping of efforts and consequent 
social waste. These facts are used in later studies of the needs for commu¬ 
nity planning The histories are put into use in the classroom for teaching 
local history and growth. 

Social Surveys Interests in specific social problems, demonstrated as 
existent by the use of spot maps, give rise to more elaborate surveys of 
sociological phenomena Studies of juvenile delinquency and gangs, hous¬ 
ing, social mobility, conflict and cooperation in community agencies, etc,, 
are made. The students are encouraged to make complete surveys of all 
aspects of community life only when they are located in very small towns 
Rather, techniques are developed in the study of one problem rather fully 
so that a carry-over might be hoped for and that, later, fuller studies might 
be made. Most profitable work thus far has been done in studies concern¬ 
ing recreational activity, juvenile delinquency, and housing 
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Case Studies The case-study technique is analyzed and demonstrated 
for the purpose of developing scientific approaches to the analysis of cases 
of classroom social adjustment. The psychology department cooperates 
with the department of sociology in developing basic concepts necessary 
to the wise use of this method. Most work in this field has been clone by 
teachers who are working with underprivileged and culturally malad¬ 
justed groups. 

Social Planning . Having observed the existence of social problems, 
their correlation, and possible causal relations, the students are encour¬ 
aged to study the possibilities of social planning as a possible answer to 
many evident needs in the community The Topsy-like growth of towns 
is analyzed, the needs observed, the present answer to those needs scru¬ 
tinized, and possible improvements in techniques of meeting community 
needs are proposed No greater blow to ethnocentrism can be dealt, it is 
believed here, than to acquaint teachers with social planning now in op¬ 
eration m some progressive localities If the tree under which each teacher 
works can be seen in comparison with the other trees in the social forest, 
perhaps the social myopia now prevalent can be partially corrected 

This course is noted here not because of any originality in design or 
efficiency in operation, but because it has been observed to stimulate pro¬ 
fessional growth in this particular educational area. 

A SURVEY OF SOCIAL WELFARE AND THE MARRIED WOMAN WORKER 

Social-welfare aspects of the married woman worker who finds gainful 
employment are set forth in the recent survey on “The Position of Mar¬ 
ried Women in the Economic World,” made by the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 

The study has been made under the direction of an advisory commit¬ 
tee headed by Dr. Mary R. Beard, with Dr. Ruth Shallcross as research 
director 

The study tells the story of married women workers, why they work, 
what they earn, how they spend then money, and the effects of their 
working on family life In the section headed “Sociological Aspects 
of Married Women’s Gainful Occupation,” certain general trends are 
pointed out The survey states: 

‘In the recent discussion over married women’s gainful employment, 
the remark has frequently been made that while women may have con¬ 
stitutional rights to work outside the home and while that work may not 
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be economically harmful, society must first of all think of perpetuating 
the race It is further argued that when wives are employed outside the 
home, the family is jeopardized The truth or error in these remarks de¬ 
pends upon sociological concepts of the family and of society. 

“Disagreement arises not as to the importance of the home, but as to 
the effect on the home of certain changing social and economic policies 
and actions. Extreme views held by some careerists who depieciate the 
value of women’s work in the home and those held by housewives who 
depreciate the value of women's work outside the home are of little help 
in any searching analysis, nor can we look about us and expect the truth 
to appear from a few isolated cases which can be called to mind. 

“Formerly, mutual production created the tie which bound the family 
together. Marriage formerly was a union of economic helpmates for the 
purpose of procreation. 

“With women’s work leaving the home and with the dissemination of 
birth-control information, marriage became much more one of compan¬ 
ionship Despite this fact, the family concept in the mind of the average 
person still seems to assume the mother’s place is in the home and the 
father’s is m the outside world as a bieadwinner Our economic analysis 
has shown that the trend is away from that form of the family and the 
failure to recognize it leadiLy shows the dag’ of which the sociologists 
speak What sociological effect this trend will have is shown in the fol¬ 
lowing discussion of population and birth-rate and care of home and 
children 

“Population problems are extremely complex and there is some dis¬ 
agreement as to whether it is socially advantageous to increase the birth¬ 
rate. Some claim that, since the most wretched communities also have the 
highest birth-rale and since civilization has brought with it individual 
control which causes repioductive activity to diminish, social good has 
resulted from the greater care for the diminished number of offspring. 

“Certain present-day governments do not agree with this thesis, al¬ 
though they differ in their attempts to raise the birth-rate. The German 
method of raising the birth-rate is coercion and bribing, exemplified in 
the Marriage Loan Laboi Conscription Act of 193s which forced women 
back into gainful employment under preparatory war economy Sweden’s 
method of raising the birth-iate is based on the assumption that women 
will have children if provisions are made for then care and support. 

“Various factors affect the birth-rate, namely, death-rate, marriage-rate, 
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fertility and fecundity-race, and the infant mortality-rate. Our problem is 
to see what effect the wife’s working has on all these factors, 

“Our marriage rate has declined from 10 6 per 1000 in 1921—1925 to 8.2 
per 1000 in 1934, and this has an unfavorable reaction on the birth-rate 
"The National Education Association reported in their publication ‘Fit 
to Teach/ that discriminatory policies on the part of school boards kept 
many teachers from marrying. Also dunng the depression men were loath 
to add new responsibilities to old ones by marrying, unless the wife could 
help in financing the new home, When women’s economic value is high 
(as on farms or rural communities) their marriage-rate is also high Dis¬ 
criminatory and economic forces which keep women single also decrease 
the birth-rate," 

The survey points out that anything which releases restraints on repro¬ 
ductive enjoyment with no accompanying responsibilities will result in 
increasing the birth rate If a family postpones pregnancy because of low 
income and the wife works to increase it, then her working has the effect 
of increasing the birth rate. 

In conclusion the survey says that “no conclusive data exist with regard 
to the effect of women’s working on the birth-rate It is known, however, 
that women in the upper income brackets, where few of them work out¬ 
side the home, have a lower birth-rate than do women in the low income 
groups where many of them are forced to work outside the home This is 
indicative that the factor of working cannot be very important in its effect 
on birth-rate.” 

The National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
made the survey in the effort to obtain the exact facts regarding mar¬ 
ried women working for the benefit of legislators, writers, social-welfare 
workers, and those engaged in the study of social problems 
Results of the survey were published in popular pamphlet form in 
November 1940 and may be obtained through the office of the Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N, Y 
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Audio-visual Aids to Instruction, by Harry C. McKown and Alvin 
B Roberts. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940,385 
pages 

This book is a practical guide for teachers and school administrators in 
the use and supervision of all types of audio-visual aids. The authors illus¬ 
trate their use in all subjects and at all grade levels from the kindergarten 
through the high school An excellent list of sources of materials and of 
equipment Is also given. 

Audio-visual aids are presented as supplementary to rather than as a 
substitute for other methods and materials of instruction. Teachers and 
administrators will find in this volume many practical suggestions and 
helpful sources of audio-visual aids that will improve the effectiveness of 
teaching and learning 

Radio and the Printed Page, by P. F. Lazarseeld. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1940,354 pages. 

Although the subtitle states that this is a “study of radio and its role in 
the communication of ideas,” it is very much more than “a study.” The 
author has not only made a searching analysis of this comparatively new 
medium of mass communication, but he has also appraised it against the 
backdrop of world events as the most powerful agency of social control 
yet conceived by the human mind. 

The data are drawn from many sources, but they are organized into a 
comprehensive and challenging volume In these days when public opin¬ 
ion sways precariously on the vital issue of peace in the Americas or total 
war, this book should be read by every thinking American Certainly 
those vitally concerned with the molding of opinion—the teacher, the 
adult educator, the sociologist, and the social worker—should give it 
thoughtful consideration. 

The Invasion from Mars, a Study in the Psychology of Panic, by 
Hadley Cantril. Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1940, 
228 pages 

A little more than a year ago, a musical program was suddenly inter¬ 
rupted by a startlingly vivid description of an invasion from Mars The 
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ships with their strange and superhuman cargoes landed in North Jersey 
and spread out in rapid conquest. Almost immediately long-distance 
wires were jammed with voices of eager relatives fiom Washington to 
California and Maine to Florida inquiring anxiously regarding the safety 
of those who lived in the attached zone. Roads were blocked with fleeing 
cars and several corroborated the radio account by reporting they saw 
the ships 

The following morning Amenca awoke to the full realization of the 
power of radio and its own gullibility to effective techniques of broadcast¬ 
ing This volume is a factual study of the panic created by the Orson 
Welles piesentation. The book is interesting and provides an important 
case study in the tremendous potentialities of the radio in social control, 

The Uic of Radio in Parent Education, by Sidonie Gruenherg. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939, 94 pages. 

This little volume is a report of a study conducted by the Child Study 
Association in cooperation with the National Council of Parent Educa¬ 
tion and the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. It sum¬ 
marizes the attitude of parents and of children toward the radio and 
raises a number of extremely important and pertinent questions. 

Education on the Air, Yearbook of the Institute for Education by 
Radio Columbus. Ohio State University, 1940. 

This is one of a series of volumes summarizing the annual meeting of 
the Institute for Education by Radio held at Ohio State University. The 
papers read at the various sessions are printed in full 
The rapid developments in the use of radio both in the classroom and 
in adult education make this volume especially significant The points of 
view of the broadcaster and the professional educator are presented as 
well as the problems of both the so-called commercial and educational 
stations. 

Teachers, school administrators, and social scientists will find much of 
value in this volume as well as in the preceding yearbooks. 

A more extensive number of reviews of books and other publications in 
this field will appear m the May issue, 
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EDITORIAL 

It has long been die contention of the writer that present sociology 
has been so concerned with social change that it has tended to lose 
sight of die continuity of basic social institutions. It is true that even 
these institutions—the family, church, social clubs, professional or¬ 
ganizations, and the school—have undergone adaptation resulting 
primarily from increased communication, transportation, and mo¬ 
bility, but the fundamental values remain at least comparatively 
constant. This is true in every community but is a dominant charac¬ 
teristic of rural life. 

Recently the writer returned to the Midwest town of his boyhood. 
There were a number of physical changes—the streets had been 
paved and a through highway constructed, several new buildings 
had been erected including a beautiful high school with all modern 
facilities, and the wmding riverbanks had been made into a lovely 
park. Only a few of the young people whom I had known remained 
in the community. But the daily life of the folk remains almost 
unchanged; they worship in the same churches, belong to the same 
organizations, chat over backyard fences, and congregate in the 
village on Saturday, and, most important of all, have the same sense 
of neighborliness and of belonging to a community that continues 
to exercise a very real social control over youth and their elders alike. 


Copyright 1941 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated, 
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Some one has said that “in the heart of the peasant lies the culture 
of a natLon/’ No higher tribute can be paid than this* 

Recognizing this fact, and, further, that nearly half of the nation’s 
children still receive their elementary education in a one-room 
rural school, The Journal welcomes the opportunity of publishing 
this issue on rural life and education* 

The issue has been edited by Dx. William E. Cole, professor of 
sociology at the University of Tennessee 

Francis J Brown 

NOTE- “Current Population Trends and Ruial Education” by 
P. K. Whelpton was received too late for publication and will appear 
in the April issue 



THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY IN 
AMERICAN RURAL LIFE 

T. LYNN SMITH 

American rural life has suffered for want of a strong, highly 
integrated, and clearly defined rural community Local govern¬ 
ment, organized on eidier a township or county basis, has suffered 
because of the artificial nature of the political boundaries; rural- 
school attendance lines have been able to follow no sharply differen¬ 
tiated social boundaries, and economic, recreational, and religious 
functions also have been adversely affected by the confused nature 
of rural locality groupings. 

In part the lack of clearly defined and well-integrated community 
units in rural America is due to the settlement pattern used in ar¬ 
ranging the population on the land. For the most part the single 
or isolated farmstead prevails throughout the entire United States 
Where this is the case community lines are necessarily less distinct 
than where farmers* homes are clustered together as in the European 
farm village. But in part the nebulous state of American community 
outlines is due to the failure of governmental, educational, religious, 
economic, and other institutions to play their part m the develop¬ 
ment of distinct and integrated community units. Where attend¬ 
ance, taxation, and service districts are marked out m a haphazard 
manner without respect to social groupings, weak as these may be, 
the results are not conducive to the development of a stronger com¬ 
munity consciousness and life. 

The foregoing comments should not be interpreted to mean that 
rural America is entirely lacking in communities, but merely that 
these basic social groupmgs are not as healthy and flourishing as 
they might have been with more intelligent social planning. 

Certain social groupings seem to be inevitable concomitants of 
human life Kinship groupings offer one of the best examples of 
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these. The family has been observed among every people known to 
anthropology. Some kind of a locality group also falls into this 
category of inevitable social groupings. The neighborhood and the 
community are the principal groupings of this type. Because of the 
limitations of time, space, and man’s ability to move about one or 
the other or both of these will be found in every society. The com¬ 
munity or neighborhood may be strong or weak, their outlines may 
be distinct or blurred, but even in rural America they are always to 
be found. The fact that their territorial limits can serve as boundaries 
for various service areas is sufficient to make them, of utmost im¬ 
portance in planning activities. 

The community. The term community is very difficult to define in 
any specific sense. In popular language its connotations vary widely, 
and even in scientific usages community is a highly ambiguous 
term. In sociological literature it is used in two principal senses, 
both of them having very good authority in the Latin derivation. 
One of these refers merely to the qualities of solidarity, mutuality, 
or togetherness; the second denotes specifically a body of people 
in a definite geographic area. 

In the present stage of our sociological thinking the meaning at¬ 
tached to the word community has derived from the work of two 
principal groups of workers. One of these is the purely theoretical 
group headed by Professor Robert M. Maclver. Members of this 
group have combined the Latin connotations and have used the 
term community to designate any social group having a definite 
locality basis. To quote from an early work by Maclver: 

By community I mean any area of common life, village, or town, or dis¬ 
trict, or county, or even wider area To deserve the name community, the 
area must be somehow distinguished from further areas, the common life 
may have some characteristics of its own such that the frontiers of the area 
have some meaning. 5 


1 R. M, Maclver, Community (London 1 The Macmillan Company, 1917), p, 22 
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More recently he has given an even clearer statement of this position 
in the following words: 

Any circle of people who live together, who belong together, so that they 
share, not this or that particular interest, but a whole set of interests wide 
enough and complete enough to include their lives, is a community a 


The influence of this line of thought upon current sociological 
practice has been considerable 

Even more important, however, especially for all those who 
would attempt to use the community concept in activity programs, 
including rural education, are the contributions of the group pio¬ 
neered by Dr. C. J. Galpin. Galpin’s early Wisconsin studies, ably 
seconded by those of Sanderson and his students at Cornell, Kolb 
at Wisconsin, Taylor in Missouri and North Dakota, and many 
others working in the field of rural sociology, have determined with 
some degree of certainty the nature of the present locality group 
structure of rural America, and have pointed the direction m which 
it is moving In sharp contrast with the work of Maclver and his 
associates, their work has been strictly empirical 

Galpin’s pioneer work has done most to give a sound orientation 
with respect to the meaning attached to the word community as well 
as an understanding of the manner in which its boundaries may be 
determined. He began his work in a day when thinking concerning 


the rural community was in a very nebulous stage Scattered settle¬ 
ment patterns, relatively large holdings only partially cultivated, the 
persistence of many social characteristics of the frontier, and many 
other factors set the typical American landscape into sharp con¬ 
trast with the nucleated village settlements of the old world. 

Early attempts by Butterfield and others set the limits of the 
rural community in terms of the “team haul ” Nevertheless, for the 
most part, the close of the nineteenth century and the opening dec- 


2 R M Maclver, Society Its Structure and Changes (New York The Macmillan Company, 
1931). PP 9-10 
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ade of the twentieth was a period in which the farmer was drought 
of as a man without a community. 

Interestingly enough Galpin first sensed the nature of the inter¬ 
related web of life uniting villagers and farmers from the surround¬ 
ing area into a functioning social group while he was teaching in a 
small-town academy m New York State. As a health-seeking resi¬ 
dent of the "skims” in the Lake State’s cutover area, and later as an 
organizer for a milk condensary m Walworth County, Wisconsin, 
Galpin gradually came to a realization of the real nature of the rural 
community. Later at the University of Wisconsin he formulated in 
objective terms his definition of a community, and set forth in a pre¬ 
cise manner the mode of determining its limits. 

Galpin’s classic study was conducted in Walworth County. His 
problem was twofold; (i) from the standpoint of the village or 
town trade center he sought to determine all of the land area, all 
of the farm homes under its influence; and (2) from the point of 
view of the farm family he sought to know specific hamlet, village, 
and town attachments. Data gathered from each family were 
utilized by ingenious mapping devices in determining the relation¬ 
ships between each farm family and the centers of the county In 
these maps were revealed for the first time the community group¬ 
ings of an American county. Surrounding the twelve town and 
village trade centers of the county were twelve trade zones or trade 
basins dependent upon the respective centers, bounded by irregular 
lines, paying no regard to political boundaries, overlapping to some 
extent, and occasionally shading off into sort of a no man’s land 
Tributary to the twelve trading and commercial centers also were 
revealed eleven banking zones, seven distribution areas for local 
newspapers, twelve milk sheds, nine high-school patronage areas, 
and four library circulation areas. Concluded Galpin: 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to avoid the conclusion that the trade 
zone about one of these rather complete agricultural civic centers forms 
the boundary of an actual, if not legal, community, within which the ap- 
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parent entanglement of human life is resolved into a fairly unitary system 
of interrelatedness The fundamental community is a composite of many 
expanding and contracting feature communities possessing the charac¬ 
teristic pulsating instability of all real life 3 

Like the concept elaborated by Maclver, Galpin’s definition in¬ 
cludes both of the connotations which die term community derives 
from the Latin Involved are a definite geographical area, social in¬ 
stitutions, and social interaction between the people living in die 
area Unlike Maclver’s concept, that evolved by Galpin can readily 
be applied m the delimitation of specific and definite community 
areas such as those that could be used in determining rural-school 
attendance zones/ 

The neighborhood. Emphasis on the community should not cause 
the important role of the neighborhood to be obscured, These are 
the smallest of the locality groups. They consist of small clusters of 
families. They are the next group beyond the family to have social 
significance Neighborhoods are areas within which neighboring 
and mutual aid are common practices—they are areas within which 
the families are conscious of intimate relations with one another. 
It should not be forgotten that Cooley included the neighborhood, 
along with the family and the play group, in his class of “primary 
groups ” Lie styled as primary groups those “characterized by inti¬ 
mate face-to-face association and cooperation.”' They are primary 
in that they are the molds in which are set the individual’s person¬ 
ality, social nature, and ideals For the adult the neighborhood is the 
only primary group other than the family, a fact of no little signifi¬ 
cance to the farmer. 

During colonial times, the neighborhood was the basic locality 
group, and it might be said that society was in the neighborhood 

3 Charles J Galpin, The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community Madison, Wis. 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 34, 1915, pp 18-19 
* An excellent example of practical delineation o£ neighborhoods and communities for such 
purposes is Irwin T, Sanders and Douglas Ensminger, "Alabama Rural Communities A 
Study of Chilton County," Alabama College Quarterly Bulletin, XXXIII, No 1A (July 19-10) 

1 Charles H Cooley, Social Organization (New York Charles Scribner's Sons, 1912), p 23 
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stage In recent years the importance of die neighborhood has been 
overshadowed by the community. In fact, in modem America die 
neighborhood is for the most part merely a segment of a given 
community In the South the neighborhood still retains much of 
its former importance, while the community is coming into its own 
there more slowly than elsewhere. But even in the South neighbor¬ 
hoods are gradually losing in importance and being transformed 
into parts of die emerging community. 

Trends m the structure and role of the community! At least seven 
trends of fundamental importance are modifying the nature and 
role of the American rural community: (i) the community is ex¬ 
panding in size; (2) communities are supplanting and overlaying 
neighborhoods as the basic locality groupings; (3) internally the 
structure of the community is becoming very much more differen¬ 
tiated ; (4) community boundaries or lines are becoming even more 
blurred or indistinct; (5) the social solidarity of die community is 
gradually shifting from a type based on similarities to one based on 
division of labor and the resulting mutual interdependence of per¬ 
sons in the locality group j (6) class lines with the rural community 
are becoming more distinct and of more social significance, and (7) 
basic social processes are now operating in a manner quite different 
from that which has been customary in the past. 

The available soundings on community size indicate that the 
limits of the community are expanding Studies by Sanderson and 
others in New York State are among the most painstaking Their 
results reveal that the larger villages are receiving increased patron¬ 
age in business but not in other social activities.’ Brunner and his 
associates have made some of the most comprehensive studies. Be¬ 
tween 1924 and 1930, the areas of influence of villages of all sizes 
increased, although a large part of the individual villages were 

9 The analysis in this section follows closely that in my article, "Trends in Community 
Organization and Life,” Amencan Sociological Review, V (June 1940), pp 327-330. 
’Dwight Sanderson, Rina! Social and Economic Areas in Central New Yar/{ Ithaca. Cornell 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 614,1934, pp 93-94 
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static. 8 Six years later, in 1936, a second resurvey again revealed a 
gradual trend in the direction of expanding community boundaries 
Between 1930 and 1936 there was a significant increase in the size 
of die trade basin in one third of the 140 communities studied 0 
Colonial society was very largely cut to the neighborhood pattern. 
With minor exceptions, the principal locality groupings were small 
in size, consisted of persons closely knit togedier by intimate social 
bonds, were areas within which the social interaction was almost 
exclusively on a face-to-face basis, and were groupings so limited in 
scope that, despite a high degree of family self-sufficiency, it was 
necessary to go outside the limits of die group for die satisfaction 
of many of the elemental needs of life. As die frontier edged for¬ 
ward from the Appalachians to the Pacific, neighborhoods were 
the bases used for establishing orderly social relationships among 
the pioneers and their descendants 

As locality groups have enlarged their boundaries, it has had the 
effect of making the community supplant the neighborhood as the 
basic locality group in American life. This trend has been under way 
for many years. In the areas surveyed by Brunner and his associates, 
over one third of all the locality groupings classed as neighborhoods 
disappeared between 1924 and 1936, and nearly one fourth of them 
had fallen by the way between 1930 and 1937. Especially in the 
South there is occurring before our eyes a very rapid transformation 
of society from a neighborhood to a community basis. 

As the community enlarges, as neighborhood lines become in¬ 
distinct, as one community declines in importance to the extent 
that it becomes a mere satellite (neighborhood) within the influ¬ 
ence of another, and as the internal structure of the community 
becomes differentiated, it becomes harder to distinguish precisely 
where the limits of one community end and those of another begin. 

8 Edmund deS Brunner and John H. Kolb, Rural Social Trends (New York McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1933), p. 94 

8 Edmund dcS Brunner and Irving Lorgc, Rural TiettJs in Depression Years (Now York 
Columbia University Press, 1937)1 P' 85 
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As resurvey has succeeded resurvey, Brunner and his associates re¬ 
port increasing difficulty in determining the limits of the com- 
munites in their sample, 

That a combination of the rural and urban modes of living, u., 
“rurbanization,” is occurring few will be inclined to doubt On 
the basis of intensive studies of communities in the States of Indiana, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota, and of the locality groupings in the 
State of Louisiana over a thirty-year period, the writer has described 
the observed trends in locality group relationships. These are as 
follows: 

There has been a tendency for centers of vaiious sizes to distribute them¬ 
selves more uniformly with regard to the area, population, and resources 
of the State, Or, the changes seem to be in the dnection of a more efficient 
pattern of rural organization. This redistribution of centers in conjunc¬ 
tion. with improved methods of communication and transportation has 
placed each family in frequent contact with several trade centers, which 
means that the loyalty of the farm family is divided among several cen¬ 
ters instead of being confined to one. This, too, makes for heterogeneity 
in the Locality group and decreases the differences between vai ious locality 
groups 

From 1901 to 1931 important alterations took place in the internal struc¬ 
tures of the trade centers. A fundamental tendency towards specialization 
and division of labor between trade centers was found to be underway 
Analysis of the existing situation in 1931 showed that, despite much over¬ 
lapping, the small centers were specializing in certain types of services, 
medium-sized centers in others, and the largest centers in still others 
Analysis of changes since 1901 showed that this division of labor had 
become much more evident during the thirty-year period. In general 
small centers nearest the farms are ceasing the attempt to provide all serv¬ 
ices and concentrating their efforts upon certain types of enteipuses for 
which their location gives them a comparative advantage. The types of 
enterprises offered by the smallest centers are* those which are most undif¬ 
ferentiated, those satisfying the most immediate needs, those most closely 
connected with agricultural production and those winch process farm 
products. As centers became larger, these types became lelatively less im¬ 
portant, and more highly specialized types made their appearance Tins 
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has an immediate influence upon the behavior of the farm family. Small 
centers near the farm are resorted to for securing services which meet 
many of the most pressing needs, large centers at a greater distance, for 
services satisfying other less immediate needs, and even the largest centers 
at considerable distance, for supplying some of the least pressing needs of 
the farm family 

The manner in which centers are now distributed, and die internal 
changes they have been, undergoing lead to the belief that small centers 
are not doomed to extinction Probably part of the small centers, those 
which are poorly situated with respect to modern arteries of communica¬ 
tion and transportation, will continue to decline and disappear, but others 
more favorably located will continue to serve many of the pressing and 
basic needs of the population immediately surrounding them.” 

The results of the New York studies presented by Sanderson are 
in agreement. According to him, the typical open-country family 
in New York State now resorts to the local village or hamlet at a 
distance not exceeding three miles for one half of all services. Gro¬ 
ceries, auto repairs, hardware, feed, church, grange, and school 
make up the bulk of these. Four out of ten families go not over four 
miles to a slightly larger village for similar services From a still 
larger village distant four to six miles, three fourths of all families 
receive services such as banking, groceries, drugs, furniture, work 
clothes, movies, physician, high school, lodge, hardware, shoes, and 
weekly newspaper. Nine out of ten families patronize a city distant 
15 miles or more for dress clothes, furniture, shopping goods, and 
luxuries. Finally, the mail-order firm is used by one tenth of the 
families for clothing, hardware, and automobile equipment, and 
sundries 11 John H. Kolb, writing in Wisconsin some fifteen years 
after Galpin, has arrived at essentially the same conclusion. 13 

The nature and basis of the cohesion within the community is 
changing in a fundamental manner Definitely on the decrease 

10 T Lynn Smith, Farm Trade Centers in Louisiana 1901 to 1931 Baton Rouge Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 234, 1933, pp 54-55 

11 Sanderson, op cit , p 95 

“Trends tn Touni-Comiti y Pcladons Madison, Wis Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station Research Bulletin 117,1933, p 28 
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is the cohesion which results from likenesses and similarities, called 
by Giddings “consciousness of kind/* by Toennies" gemeinschaft” 
and by Durkheim “mechanistic solidarity.” In other words, what 
Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Gaipin have called the cumulative group 
is being replaced by what Kolb has called special interest groups. 
As social relationships in a given area become more heterogeneous, 
the community must depend more and more for its unity and 
cohesion upon that type of social solidarity which develops out of 
division of labor, specialization, and the consequent lack of self- 
sufficiency on the part of the individual. The resulting interdepend¬ 
ence-buttressed by give-and-take, hve-and-let-live attitudes and a 
contractual type of cooperation—provides much of the unity to be 
found in the present-day communities. In the past, this type of 
solidarity, which Durkheim called organic, has been much less 
important; in the future, its role promises to be much greater in the 
community. 

The basic point is that the nature of community solidarity is shift¬ 
ing very rapidly from the type based upon likenesses and conscious¬ 
ness of kind to one based upon a conscious recognition of basic 
differences, lack of self-sufficiency, and mutual interdependence of 
parts. 

Within the community also is occurring a fundamental change 
in such basic processes as conflict and cooperation. The nature of 
social conflict has responded to changes in the structure and soli¬ 
darity of the community. Formerly, the lines of cleavage between 
various social groupings were abrupt, sharply defined, and un¬ 
bridged by class differences. In a community that possessed a high 
degree of mechanistic social solidarity, the limits of the most im¬ 
portant social groupings tended to coincide; political, religious, 
kinship, and occupational lines followed one another closely. Today, 
much of this has changed Increased social differentiation has added 
new social groupings, and the lines of demarcation have followed 
new channels The old lines of cleavage have become blurred. The 
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limits of a given group’s influence have become more vague and 
ill-defined. Much overlapping has occurred, and there is much less 
tendency for the boundaries of one social giouping to parallel those 
of another; political groupings within the community no longer 
follow family lines so closely, religious cleavages cut across occu¬ 
pational lines; and a new class consciousness has cut across all these 
groupings. A method of sampling which made possible accurate 
forecasts of 1928 and 1932 elections was no longer valid by 1936. 

These changes are of significance from the standpoint of social 
conflict. Misunderstandings between groups of one kind over differ¬ 
ences in one sphere are much less likely to be aggravated by dif¬ 
ferences of another variety. Political struggle within the community 
is not so strongly drawn up along town-country lines; family feuds 
are not strengthened by occupational, political, and religious differ¬ 
ences; and religious struggle is not at the same time a conflict be¬ 
tween different economic strata, kinship groups, political entities, 
and occupational alliances. Except for the intensification of class 
struggle, all of this confusion tends to weaken the intensity and 
shorten the duration of mter- and mtracommunity conflict. Blood 
feuds extending generation after generation are unthinkable in a 
community whose solidarity is of the organic type. At die present 
time, it is possible for a large part of tire population of the com¬ 
munity to play the role of mere spectator in connection with local 
conflict situations. 

Cooperation and cooperative activities also are rapidly under¬ 
going fundamental transformations in die communities of the 
nation. As social differentiation and division of labor have replaced 
mechanistic solidarity with that of an organic type, cooperative ac¬ 
tivities withm die community have been changing from a mutual- 
aid basis to a more deliberate and contractual type. This kind of 
cooperation operates through a formally constituted organization, 
possessed of specific rules, and is set up on a strict give-and-take 
basis. Unlike the former, it is not spontaneous; it must be promoted. 
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It need not be personal, and in fact is frequently highly impersonal. 
Adjustment to this contractual variety of cooperation is one of the 
basic problems confronting die communities of the nation 
Thus the facts seem to be: (1) both the neighborhood and the 
community are losing exclusive claim to the loyalty and patronage 
of the individual family; (2) neighborhoods are not doomed to ex¬ 
tinction, but will find their principal role as a complementary part 
of the enlarged community; (3) communities are developing com¬ 
plementary and supplementary relationships among themselves, are 
allowing die neighborhood to play a definite role, and are seeing 
the individual families participate in the activities of the great society 
in an extracommunity capacity; (4) the family is gradually divid¬ 
ing its attachments and loyalty among the surrounding neighbor¬ 
hood, the encompassing community, and the centers of industry 
and trade whose influences envelop the community; (5) cohesion 
within the community is rapidly shifting from the spontaneous type 
based on social similarities to a more consciously hve-and-let-live 
type based on specialization and division of labor; (6) class differ¬ 
ences are becoming more sharply defined and even more of the caste 
element is being observed; (7) social conflict is becoming more prev¬ 
alent, but also more intermittent, less deep and cutting; and (8) 
old informal mutual-aid practices are giving way to cooperative 
practices based on conscious contractual relationships 

Conclusion. The emerging community now coming to be the 
basic locality group m rural America involves at least three de¬ 
ments : 

1. The community is a definite geographic area—it is a social 
group with a specific territorial basis Galpin’s method of determin¬ 
ing the limits of this area seems most useful for the present. 

2. It is also the social interaction of the people—persons, families, 
and other social groups in the area—including general assent to the 
proposition that the welfare of all the people in the area is inextn- 
cably tied up with the fortunes of the community as a whole. 
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3. Finally it is a level of social relationships attained by pyramid¬ 
ing from the person to the family, from the family to the neighbor¬ 
hood, and from the neighborhood to the community 

For rural education the significance of this hierarchy of social 
relationships which pyramids from the person to the family, the 
family to the neighorhood, and from the neighborhood to the com¬ 
munity is very clear. These various groupings constitute natural at¬ 
tendance areas; and their culmination, the community, is a logical 
unit for school administrative purposes. This point deserves further 
elaboration. So far society has thought it best to leave the child 
with die parents for the first six years, making the family the first 
educational attendance area. So efficient is the rural family in per¬ 
forming its educational functions, so multiple the ideas, tasks, skills 
involved in farm work and farm living that it would seem wise 
to continue this practice From six to nine or six to twelve, however, 
the child might very well begin in a gradual manner to partici¬ 
pate in the larger society and to secure the dements of a formal 
education. That the transition be not too abrupt and that the child 
continue to profit most from family influences, his first school 
years should be spent in a small school in close proximity to the 
home. The neighborhood offers an excellent natural unit, with both 
a geographic and social base, to serve as an attendance area for a 
school including the first three to six years. As the child becomes 
more mature and advanced, as he becomes more sturdy physically, 
and as his social contacts increasingly occur outside family circles, 
he may very well be assembled with his fellows from his own and 
other neighborhoods in a school serving the entire community. 
Here he can continue, amid surroundings more removed from his 
home environment and more in contact with the larger world, with 
the completion of his elementary- and the securing of his high- 
school education. 

By proceeding in this manner educational programs could capi¬ 
talize on the natural social units of rural America. Beyond the ele- 
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mentary schools rooted in the neighborhood, the community can 
logically serve as a focal point for the educational activities of ad¬ 
vanced elementary- and high-school levels, Just as the community 
supplements and complements the neighborhoods in economic, 
political, and other social spheres, making life more complete by 
offering types of service which would be impractical on a neighbor¬ 
hood basis, in the educational realm the community can find its 
plane of greatest service as a focal point for more advanced educa¬ 
tional activities. 

Furthermore, from the standpoint of social relationships in 
general, schools planned in such a manner that their boundaries 
of influence would coincide with those of locality groups would 
play their part in increasing the elements of neighborliness and com¬ 
munity life within the rural locality groups. In this manner they 
would draw strength from neighborhood and community units, 
but they would feed back into these locality groups strength giving 
elements of social interaction and the example of successful work¬ 
ing together for the attainment of common purposes. 


Dr. T, Lynn Swffi 15 a native of Colorado. He is now professor of sociology and head 
of ihc departments of sociology and rural sociology at Louisiana .State University Dr Smith is 
author of numerous bulletins and articles and an outstanding recent volume, Sociology of 
Rural Life 



THE RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL STATUS OF THE RURAL 
COMMUNITY 1 

DWIGHT SANDERSON 

Each age has certain significant historical treads in the evolution 
of human institutions. The decline of feudalism, the industrial revo¬ 
lution, and the rise of public schools were epoch-making trends of 
their times In the last quarter century two of die outstanding trends 
in our own rural culture have been the emergence of the rural com¬ 
munity and the growth of the school as a community institution 

In the settlement of this country the pattern of rural social organi¬ 
zation was that of the country neighborhood, the country church, 
and the one-room country school In those days villages and farms 
formed two distinct sections of rural society, and there was little 
sense of interdependence between them. Since the World War this 
has been rapidly changing toward centering rural institutions in the 
villages and bringing together the villages and the surrounding 
farms in the support of these common interests as rural commu¬ 
nities Various factors have influenced tins trend toward the re¬ 
organization of ruial life on a community basis, notably better 
transportation by automobiles and good roads, better communica¬ 
tion by telephone and radio, the decline of rural population over vast 
areas, and higher standards of living resulting from more urban 
contacts. By and large, the rural community is an emergent group 
—it is in the process of becoming. 

In the past the village was chiefly a trading center and the store 
was its characteristic institution Today villages are competing for 
the farmer’s tiade and in many of them business is no longer their 
primary service to the countryside. With the rapid growth of rural 

1 A paper delivered before a round-table session of tbe American Association of School 
Administrators, Cleveland, Ohio, February 28, 1939 See also, Dwight Sanderson, School 
Centralization and the Rural Community Cornell Extension Bulletin 445, September 1940 
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high schools and consolidated schools, the school has become the 
central community institution. It has had a profound influence on 
the formation of rural communities, for usually these new schools 
are possible only where village and country unite to furnish a 
sufficient constituency for their support. 

Prior to 1910 only a few rural children ever expected to attend 
high school, for rural high schools were not generally available. 
Since then it has become an accepted objective of rural educators 
that rural children should be able to attend high school and hve 
at home As a result the growth of rural high schools lias been 
phenomenal, and they have been a primary factor in the integration 
of larger rural communities. During tire same period, and for 
similar reasons, die consolidation of schools has developed lapidly 
in many communities which could not support high schools, and 
has had the same effect on the integration of smaller rural com¬ 
munities 

There has also been a steady decrease of open-country churches 
and an increase in the number of farm families attending village 
churches. The village is becoming the church center. But whereas 
the church was formerly the chief social institution of the village, 
in many cases the consolidated school is now relatively more im¬ 
portant, for it commands the support of all the people in the com¬ 
munity. The school has, therefore, a central position in the type of 
rural community that is now developing. 

The same factors that have brought about the new type of 
village-centered community have also made possible a much more 
complex rural organization. In the old days of mud roads there 
were relatively few rural organizations Farm and Home Bureaus, 
4-H Clubs, farmer’s cooperative associations, and many other or¬ 
ganizations have been made possible by better transportation and 
communication, which have also brought rural people into direct 
contact with the cities Formerly a trip to the city was an event. 
Today, in large areas, the city newspaper comes to the farm daily, 
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and the radio brings news and entertainment from the city at all 
hours. With rural free delivery farm families have more magazines 
and weeklies, all of which come from the city Rural life is becoming 
urbanized, but it is also becoming more complex within the local 
community. The child grows up in a more complex social environ¬ 
ment. 

Although the rural community is much more self-sufficient than 
is the city in times of depression, yet it is increasingly dependent 
upon the outside world. It becomes more and more a part of the 
great society. 

As community life has become integrated and the rural social 
environment has become more complex, educational objectives have 
been enlarged and the school is coming to have a new apprecia¬ 
tion of its sociological relationships to the community and to other 
institutions. The school no longer conceives its job to be merely 
the teaching of the three R’s, and giving the individual intellectual 
tools for his personal success, but has the social objectives of making 
good citizens of the state and better members of the family I11 short, 
it seeks to develop personality and character. To succeed in these 
social objectives the scliool cannot function solely within its own 
walls, for it learns that the community, the family, the church, 
and other agencies influence the personality of the child and have 
their part in Ins education. The school is, therefore, beginning 
to recognize that it must work with die community and that only 
through developing his community relations can the best socializa¬ 
tion of the child be achieved Thus the community is essential to 
the educational process Without the concrete social environment 
of the rural community the school loses an important educational 
influence. 

The rural community is peculiarly important to this end because 
of its relatively strong social control Within it people are known to 
each other and public opinion has much more influence on the in¬ 
dividual's behavior than in the city. The social control of the rural 
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community makes for a certain conservatism, which may be a 
healthful influence in this age of rapid change, and its more per¬ 
sonal, primary group relationships give a satisfaction and a sense of 
security. 

Furthermore, the rural community, in spite of the increasing 
complexity of its life, is so simple and concrete that the average in¬ 
dividual can grasp the social relations involved in it, and this makes 
it peculiarly valuable in the social education of the young The 
ordinary individual may have a satisfying status in a rural com¬ 
munity, which is much more difficult to attain in a city. 

Urban civilization suffers from an excessive individualism, and 
there is a necessity for creating loyalty and devotion to the common 
welfare if we are to maintain the basic values of a satisfying culture. 
City people are too easily dominated by mass psychology and 
swayed by die clever demagogue. In the rural community it is easier 
for the average citizen to grasp the local situation, to do his own 
thinking, and to have a definite, if humble, part in the life of the 
community Because of the predominant influence of the city in 
contemporary western civilization it is important that a virile 
community life be created in the rural areas, so that we may have 
the contribution to the national life of a distinctive rural culture, 
which will make use of the utilities of modern civilization, without 
being dominated by them 

There is a definite danger that present tendencies toward central¬ 
ization may interfere with the best development of rural com¬ 
munities Many functions of local government, such as health and 
public welfare, have already been taken over by the county govern¬ 
ment in many States, and county functions are being absorbed or 
controlled by the State. Indeed, some political scientists hold that 
there is no need for any unit of local government smaller than the 
county, and some States have already gone so far as to centralize all 
administration of roads or schools in die State. 

The fundamental issue in this whole problem seems to be that of 
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efficiency versus democracy There is no question diat local ad¬ 
ministration is relatively less efficient, but there may be values to a 
democracy in permitting communities to learn by their own mis¬ 
takes. Child guidance is good, but the child who is dominated has 
difficulty in achieving an independent personality 
School centralization may also weaken or even destroy the rural 
community if it is not wisely handled, and thus may break down 
the organization of die child’s social environment, for which there 
is no adequate substitute. Here again the issue seems to be between 
the values of certain standards of efficiency and the values of a well- 
integrated community as necessary to enable its people to create for 
themselves a satisfactory social environment If efficiency be meas¬ 
ured only by cost per pupil or proposed standards of curriculum con¬ 
tent, then many a small community will be deprived of its school, 
whether consolidated elementary school or high school, and the 
value to the school of its community relations may be lost Placing 
the school outside the natural community alienates community 
interest, and the child becomes a nonresident pupil in an alien social 
environment Such a school cannot function as a social center for 
those who do not accept it as a part of their community. 

It is obvious that there is no simple formula for solving this prob¬ 
lem of opposing values School consolidation is desirable and every 
little hamlet cannot support a satisfactory high school. What prin¬ 
ciple is there that may be safely followed in the centralization of 
schools ? As a basic principle it would seem that the consolidation 
of institutions of the small community should be effected only when 
the institutions centralized in the larger community will serve the 
social and economic needs of the people better and more satisfac¬ 
torily and will enable them to have a primary community of inter¬ 
ests in the laiger community because they feel that it does give 
them better social facilities and a larger association. To preserve a 
healthy social organization it is better to proceed by evolution than 
by revolution, and it may be better to wait until the smaller com- 
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munity may be naturally assimilated by the larger community. This 
does not mean that weak, inefficient high schools should be main¬ 
tained in small communities, but that the value of the school in the 
community life and the preservation of as much of a community as 
may be possible should be given as much consideration as efficiency 
of cost or curriculum. 

Much of the difficulty may be resolved by making a clear-cut dis¬ 
tinction between die consolidation of attendance districts and the 
integration of attendance districts into a larger administrative unit. 
The administrative unit may be greatly enlarged with added effi¬ 
ciency without necessarily interfering with an attendance unit 
which will preserve community identity. In the United States we 
have long worshipped mere bigness, and this has a subtle influence 
on school consolidation. There is no merit in bigness for its own 
sake, however much satisfaction the school principal may have 
from having a larger fleet of school busses than neighboring schools. 

A realistic analysis of this problem is not possible if we consider 
the rural community as a generic type of social organization. Small 
and large rural communities differ as much in structure and func¬ 
tion as do the small city and the metiopolis. Furthermore, rural 
people are no longer confined to one community, for although their 
primary loyalty may be to the local community it often forms part 
of a larger community for certain purposes. The organization of 
rural society is not made up of discrete rural communities, but is a 
system of communities. Formerly we thought of the chemical struc¬ 
ture of matter as composed of atoms of a definite list of chemical 
elements. Now we know that atoms form a system of protons, elec¬ 
trons, and neutrons, and that atoms differ in their potential relation¬ 
ships. So rural organization is a system of communities, small and 
large, each having certain distinctive functions and values. 

From one half to two thirds of all rural community centers are 
small villages of under 250 inhabitants About one fourth are vil¬ 
lages of from 250 to r,ooo, and about one twelfth are large villages 
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of from x,ooo to 2,500 persons. Many towns of from 2,500 to 5,000 
inhabitants are really rural, although not so classified by the Census. 

In general, the small rural community, with a village of under 
250, has difficulty in holding its own, and more small communities 
are declining in population than are the larger ones. Although the 
small village has one or two stores and a garage, its business is de¬ 
clining and it is held togedier by its social institutions more than by 
its economic life Its church, school, and farmer’s organization are 
its strongest bonds. It needs the school as a social center Where 
community loyalty is strong and there is prospect that other com¬ 
munity institutions will persist so that it will maintain its identity, 
and if there is a sufficient constituency for a sixth-grade elementary 
school, it may be better to maintain an elementary school in the 
small village than to transport the young pupils to a large school 
elsewhere The small community would then form part of a larger 
community for high-school purposes. Many of these small commu¬ 
nities are already being absorbed into larger communities. Where 
this trend seems probable, the school may be centralized, but this 
should not be forced on the small community if it has a sufficient 
constituency to maintain a satisfactory sixth-grade school. This is 
particularly true for the host of larger small villages with from 200 
to 500 inhabitants. 

The medium-sized rural community, with a village of from 500 
to about 1,200, will maintain itself as a social and economic unit. It 
has most of the services commonly used by country people: banks, 
hardware and drug stores, professional men and craftsmen, lodges, 
and better churches Most villages of this size are not losing popula¬ 
tion. A large proportion of these villages now have high schools, but 
they are small, weak, and inefficient. Where the attendance is too 
small to justify a senior high school, and there is a large enough 
constituency for a satisfactory junior high school, in many cases it 
may be better to have a small junior high school than to transport 
all high-school students to a larger center This may warrant some 
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sacrifice as to cost and efficiency, for if the high school is entirely 
removed it will seriously weaken the community life. 

The large rural community lias a village of about 1,200 to 2,500. 
Such a village has a larger variety of services, such as motion-picture 
theaters, clothing stores, and is practically self-sufficient except for 
luxuries and expert services This is the best place for a senior high 
school, which will be the central institution for integrating the 
larger rural community. This la rger community will include several 
of the smaller communities, and will unite them in the mainte¬ 
nance of those institutions and services which they cannot support 
individually. 

Places of from 2,500 to 5,000 inhabitants which are dependent 
upon a rural constituency may be called rural towns, although they 
tend to have more urban than rural characteristics. The high school 
in the rural town will probably not serve the farm families of the 
small communities as well as one in a large village, for it has too 
large a proportion of nonfarm students who will dominate its poli¬ 
cies. However, if high-school education is to be extended to the 
junior-college level, the town is the natural place for a junior college 
to serve a rural constituency. 

As previously indicated, there are situations in which it is ques¬ 
tionable whether weak communities can or should survive What 
criteria may guide a wise diagnosis of such a situation ? I have else¬ 
where attempted to state some such criteria. 

Assuming tliac the rural community will usually, but not necessarily, 
consist of a village and the tributary open-country, it should have* 

1 A geographic area in which there may be habitual association of its 
people in the chief interests of everyday life, and in participation in its in¬ 
stitutions and organizations. 

2 An area with a sufficient constituency, or “volume of business,” to 
permit a specialization of functions vvhicK small communities cannot 
support 

3. An area with sufficient wealth to support its institutions, or, lacking 
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this, which is a natural unit for commanding the best investment of out¬ 
side aid, governmental or private. 

4. An area in which the common interests or indivisible utilities and 
resources warrant an equalization of costs so as to afford adequate insti¬ 
tutional services to all parts of the area 

These criteria may be summed up in terms of relative self-sufficiency, 
opportunity for personal association, and pooling of resources for desired 
institutions. 2 

The importance of preserving the rural community has been well 
recognized by the Regents’ Inquiry in New York when it says with 
regard to the “Proper Size School District for New York State” that 
it should: 

4 Coincide as far as possible with the natural community boundaries 
and where possible, with local government units so that cooperative serv¬ 
ices may he arranged, particularly in connection with health, traffic con¬ 
trol, planning, recreation, the joint use of plant, and proper management 
of public debt; 

5 Keep the schools and the government of the schools close to the 
people so that the citizens generally, including the parents and taxpayers, 
may know what their schools are doing, may have an effective voice in the 
school program, and may participate in the community use of the school 
building. 

These last two factors, relation of the school to the natural community 
and closeness of the school to the people, are of first-rate educational sig¬ 
nificance and are not to be sacrificed in the interest of “efficiency.” If such 
a sacrifice is made to establish economical districts, we will find m a gen¬ 
eration that something of deep significance which money cannot buy has 
been destroyed 3 

My plea, then, is not against centralization or consolidation as 
such, for it is a process which is necessary and desirable, but that in 
this process the importance of preserving and strengthening com- 

2 From my article “Criteria of Rural Community Formation" in Rural Sociology, December 
1938 

a Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York, 
Education jor American Life (New York' McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938), pp 89-90 
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inanity life be given equal consideration with factors of cost and 
efficiency. The education of the individual is not the sole objective of 
the school; it must also aid in creating a fine social environment, for 
otherwise the school will be unable to achieve its primary function 
of giving the individual the best sort of education. Furthermore, the 
responsibility of the school must not be conceived as solely for the 
child. The school is just entering the field of adult education. As 
adult education becomes a larger phase of its program, the impor¬ 
tance of the school as a community center will increase 
The improvement of the rural community and its institutions is 
the best means of building a rural culture with distinctive values, 
which will strengthen our whole society, and the school, particu¬ 
larly the high school, has a major responsibility for assisting the 
process of rural community organization. There are values in inte¬ 
gration, but there are also values in the individual differences of 
communities as well as of individuals In the process of perfecting a 
reorganization of the attendance areas and administrative districts 
of rural schools there is the opportunity for creating a better pattern 
for rural society. School district reorganization means setting a new 
pattern for rural organization not only for tomorow, but for genera¬ 
tions to come. It is a turning point in the organization of rural 
society. School administrators have a heavy responsibility to see that 
this pattern is such as will make possible a better social organization 
of rural communities rather than one which will disintegrate them, 
for they have tire opportunity of a century to create the plan by 
winch a fine rural culture can be built. 


Projcssoi Divtght Sandeisou is head of the department of rural sociology at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity His two most recent books are Rural Leadership jo> Rrntil Life and Ruud Com¬ 
munity Orgntiisuuiati —Robert A Poison serving as co-author of the latter 



A STATE REBUILDS THE SCHOOLS 
OF ITS RURAL AREAS 
The Central Rural School District of New York 

JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 

During the last twenty years a movement looking toward im¬ 
provement in the educational provisions for rural people has been 
under way in New York. So significant is this movement for the 
development of a better type of rural living that a brief statement 
regarding it and its results seems useful. 

The major factor in this program is the central rural school dis¬ 
trict, but, naturally, what is accomplished through it will depend 
largely upon the personnel. While first recognition should be given 
to the leadership of die Commissioner of Education and of the Divi¬ 
sion of School Administrative Services, so ably directed by Ray P 
Snyder, too much credit cannot be given to those district superin¬ 
tendents, principals, school board members, and patrons throughout 
the rural areas of the State who have caught the vision of what may 
be achieved. 

The major provisions of the Law, The Education Law of New 
York provides for the laying out of central districts “ .. in any ter¬ 
ritory, exclusive of a city school district conveniently located for the 
attendance of scholars and of suitable size for the establishment of 
central schools to give instruction usually given in the common 
schools and in high schools, including instruction in agriculture.” 
The plan for this type of district is made locally with or without 
advice from die State Education Department, but the approval of 
the Commissioner of Education gives opportunity for the State to 
influence the establishment of such districts so that die best possible 
provision may be made for all the children in that section of the 
State. The adoption is made by the locality, the entire area of the pro¬ 
posed centralization voting as a unit so that the proposal for the 
new district may not be defeated by one or more constituent districts 
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representing a minority. A board of education of five members has 
responsibility for all educational policies within the new district 
except that die first six grades may not be discontinued unless the 
people in the area constituting the original district so vote. State 
aid of several types is provided. There is an “equalization quota” 
based upon the general program of equalization in the State. Briefly, 
this provides for the maintenance of a minimum educational pro¬ 
gram at a local tax rate of five mills on the equalized valuation. A 
central district is entitled, furthermore, to an “additional quota” 
which includes the aid granted to the original constituent districts 
before centralization took place. Furthermore, the central district, 
like all districts, receives a transportation quota amounting to one 
half the cost of transportation service. The central district is entitled 
also to one fourth of the cost of the school building, providing the 
plans for the building have been approved by die Commissioner of 
Education. 1 The transportation and the building quotas are given 
only if the expenditures for schools by the district shall exceed a sum 
equivalent to a five-mill tax on the assessed valuation. 

Underlying conceptions. Three are worthy of special mention*, 
(i) It is die evident intention to develop a local unit able to provide 
a reasonably adequate educational program for diose living in rural 
areas (having less than 4,500 population). (2) Since the plans for 
the district originate locally and must be approved by the people of 
the locality, local initiative and decision are stressed. However, since 
final decision is in the hands of the State, there may be as much or as 
little guidance as is deemed necessary to protect the interests of the 
children This latter provision aids in reducing the number of cases 
of gerrymandering for the purpose of bringing into the central dis¬ 
trict those areas with the most wealth where transportation respon¬ 
sibilities would be relatively small The system of State aid also 
contributes to this end. (3) The district is planned along lines that 

'New York, Education Law, 1936, University o£ the State o{ New York Bulletin 1095, pp 
180-186a 
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generally give what may be called a “community,” in the sociologi¬ 
cal sense. The basis for this is implied in the statement in the Law, 
“conveniently located for the attendance of scholars ” Practice in the 
laying out of central districts generally has been in accord with this 
conception. 2 

An illustration of the relationship between a sociological area and 
a central district may be shown through the accompanying skeletal 
map. It will be noted that there is a close similarity between the 
sociological area and the cential district area, more so probably than 
would be found in many central districts in the State. This is partly 
due to the fact that, when the district was originally established in 
1928, a similar sociological study had been made At that time eleven 
districts were included in the centralization Since then eight others 
have been added. These lie largely in the northern and in die south¬ 
ern parts of the district and include territory in the sociological aiea 
indicated in the original study. 

Development of the distnet. The Central Distuct Law was first 
passed in 1914. 3 While similar to the present law, it was different in 
several particulars, especially in the fact that there were no such 
liberal provisions for State assistance as now exist 

Duiing the years 1919-1922 a comprehensive study was made of 
rural-school conditions in New York State. The committee in 
charge (designated as the “Committee of Twenty-One”) consisted 
of representatives from seven organizations within the State: the 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, the Home Bureau, the Dairymen’s 
League, the State Department of Education, the State Teachers 
Association, and the State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity The leader of this significant work was Professor Geoige A 
Works, then of Cornell University, now of the University of Chi¬ 
cago. Mention is made of this study because of the lecommendation 

* See Twenty-Second Annual Report oj the Education Dcpat Iment, 192G Volume i, p 62 
The Report for 1929 (pp. <10-43) describes the procedures followed in the establishment of .1 
typical central school from the inception of the idea to the completion of the project 
3 Education Latv, 1914, University of the State of New York Bulletin 579, pp 180-186 
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A skeletal map showing the relationship between the sociological (“vil- 
lage-most-visited”) area (dotted line) and the central district (continuous 
line), Watemlle, As of 1933 1 

‘From W G Mather, Jr, T H. Townsend, and Dwight Sanderson, A Study of Rural 
Community Development in Water utile, N Y„ Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 60S (June 1934) The present writer assumes that the reader is familiar 
with the concept of the rural community and with the customary techniques for determining 
its boundaries Those seeking information along this line arc referred to the pioneer study 
by C, J Galpm, T he Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community (University of Wis¬ 
consin Research Bulletin 34) or to one of several published at Cornell University, for 
example, Dwight Sanderson, Rural Social and Economic Areas in Central Neiu York 
(Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 614) 
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that the basic school district in the rural area be a community district 
laid out along sociological lines.' After an extensive campaign of 
education among the rural people of the State, probably the most 
extensive that has taken place in New York since the discussion 
leading to the passage of the free school act in 1867, the proposals 
for the establishment of the community district were defeated in the 
legislature. However, sufficient interest was aroused that it became 
possible to vitalize the 1914 Central District Law through new 
State-aid provisions These provisions came about not only because 
of the study just mentioned but because of a study of State aid that 
had taken place during the years 1923-1925. 0 

While it is believed that the study and discussion carried on dur¬ 
ing the period 1919-1925 had created an unusual interest in the 
problem of improving lural education, one must admit that in all 
probability it is the State aid that has been most effective in bring¬ 
ing about the creation of two hundred and sixty-nine central school 
districts 

Information regarding these districts is given in the accompany¬ 
ing table. It will be noticed that there has been an acceleration in 
the rate of centralization, sixty-five taking place during the first 
five years; eighty-three during the second five years, and one hun¬ 
dred and twenty during the last five years No centralizations were 
formed during the academic year 1939-1940 because of a morato¬ 
rium that had been decreed by the legislature This moratorium has 
now been removed. It will also be noticed from this table that there 
has been a tendency for the average size of the district to increase as 
indicated both by the number of original districts included in the 
centralization and the area in square miles For example, m 1924- 
1925 an average of 3 6 original districts went into each centraliza- 

S G A Works and olhers, Ratal School Siiiuey oj New Yotl(. Slate Volume I, pp 208-211 
The entire survey appears in ten volumes published in 1922 

0 Paul R Mort and others, Stale Aid joi the Public Schools m the State oj New Yo> J( Albany 
Special Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment of the Legislature of the State of 
Nc\v York, 1925 
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tionj m 1930-1931, this had risen to 12.6; in 1938-1939, to 16.1. In 
the formation of these centralizations, a total of 3,495 districts has 
been included. The total number of districts in the State has, there¬ 
fore, been reduced through centralization during these years by 
3,126. 

DATA REGARDING CENTRAL RURAL-SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
I924-1925 TO 1938-1939 


Year 

Number of 
Central 
Dnirich 
Formed 

Number of 
Original 

D nine 11 
Included 

Average Total 

Number oj Number of 
Oi iginal Original 
D/siruit Districts 
Included Included 

Average 
Valuation 
( Millions) 

A erage 
Area 

(Srj miles) 

Number of 
Average 
Pupils 

1914-25 

3 

II 

36 

11 

2.2 

26 3 

335 

1925-26 

20 

91 

45 

102 

1 8 

63 4 

235 

1926-27 

12 

79 

65 

183 

1 4 

40 0 

217 

1927-28 

13 

67 

5 1 

253 

6 

56.2 

193 

1928-29 

17 

136 

80 

398 

1.6 

42 5 

298 

1929-30 

20 

l6p 

84 

583 

1 7 

40,2 

545 

1930-3X 

52 * 

659 

12 6 

1,285 

1 7 

64 5 

422 

1931-32 

3 

41 

13 * 

J .344 

1 9 

550 

481 

1932-33 

2 

24 

12 0 

1,374 

2 1 

53 5 

400 

2933-3-1 

6 

8t 

133 

1,462 

24 

93 5 

379 

2934-35 

11 

M 3 

13.0 

1,622 

2.9 

476 

49 o 

1935-36 

24 

339 

14 2 

1,982 

7 8 

55 9 

524 

1936-37 

1? 

261 

17 4 

2,282 

3 2 

784 

633 

1937-38 

27 

420 

15 5 

2,758 

2.7 

696 

530 

1938-39 

43 

692 

16 1 

3,495 

3-0 

08 6 

599 


* Youngsville was formed before rhe Central School Law was amended, received Stale aid 
for the first time January 1931. It docs not appear as one of the central districts organized at 
that time. 


What has been achieved? It is evident that there has been a sim¬ 
plification of local administrative machinery so that a situation fa¬ 
vorable for the improvement of the educational program has been 
created. Unfortunately, there appears to be no specific data showing 
exactly what has happened to the program due to centralization. It 
would not be fair to attribute all improvement to the process of 
centralization because during these fifteen years there has been an 

Prepared hy Francis G. Griffin of the State Education Department 
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extension of the educational program in all areas. However, one 
familiar with what has taken place in this State could make certain 
generalizations with a fair degree of confidence. By law, agriculture 
is to be taught in all central rural-school districts. Home economics 
is taught in practically all of them. Music, drawing, and industrial 
arts are found less frequently but probably in the great majority of 
the schools One cannot help being impressed by the degree to 
which instruction in music dirough voluntary organizations, such 
as glee clubs, bands, orchestras, and so on, has taken place. Health 
programs have been given much consideration: many of these dis¬ 
tricts have employed a school nurse; some have established dental 
clinics Adult education has been stimulated but not to the degree 
that one might expect or hope. One study" gives data along this line 
for a limited number (15) of the central schools Ten reported adult 
activities in dramatics; 5 in dinners and banquets; 8 in dances; 7 in 
athletic activities; 5 in music; 4 in films; 1 in minstrel shows; and 1 
in community Christmas. This same study shows assemblages for 
other than entertainment as follows: lectures 4; study group 1; edu¬ 
cational films and slides 1; music study and appreciation 2; such 
miscellaneous activities as garden clubs, farm bureaus, political ral¬ 
lies, historical societies, and so on, 5. Two schools of the 15 reported 
a gross attendance at adult functions during the school year 1935- 
1936 as 30,000 or above. The majority, however, showed a gross at¬ 
tendance of between 3,000 and 4,000. 

An intangible factor that must not be overlooked is the evidence 
of pride that the people in these communities take in their new 
school The writer has visited many of the school board meetings 
held annually in this State and has been impressed with the quality 
of the board member, one cannot help feeling that these communi¬ 
ties have chosen the more alert and able members for their boards of 
education. 


Eugene T Stromberg, The Influence of the Cent) at Rinat School on Community Organiza¬ 
tion, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 699 (June 193S) 
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Some problems. Many who have seen the benefits of centraliza¬ 
tion have been desirous of extending these benefits to the approxi¬ 
mately two thirds of the rural areas of the State not yet centralized. 
How may tins be done ? First, it is possible, of course, to complete 
the task through voluntary centralization. Based upon the number 
of districts established during the last fifteen years, one might think 
that it would take approximately thu ty more years in which to com¬ 
plete this task. However, as has been noted, the rate of centralization 
has constantly accelerated so that, in all probability, the time re¬ 
quired would be less than that just indicated; how much less would 
depend upon such factors as the financial ability of the State, the 
demands made upon the school, the quality of the educational lead¬ 
ership, and the like, A second procedure would be to require by law 
that the remaining areas be centralized. A bill to this effect was 
introduced into the legislature two years ago but did not get out of 
committee, due largely, according to popular belief, to the opposi¬ 
tion of leading rural organizations. This does not mean that the 
leaders in those organizations are not in favor of centralization, but 
rather to the fact that the proposal was put forth without a pre¬ 
liminary education of the rural people It would now appear that if 
a bill compelling centralization is finally passed, this will not be 
until a larger share of the State has actually been centralized by 
voluntary procedures. A third solution seems more sensible and 
more likely of adoption This would provide for a State-wide survey 
that would lay out all rural areas into proposed centralizations. With 
these proposals before the people in the various localities, it would be 
possible to discuss concretely the actual effects of a policy of central¬ 
ization. A bill to this effect lias been introduced into the legislature 
but has not yet been accepted. 

Another problem relates to the financing of these districts It is 
evident that the State has been liberal with the central districts. To 
many of us this can be justified on the grounds that it is necessary if 
the rural areas are to develop an educational program even approxi- 
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mately comparable to the educational opportunities given city chil¬ 
dren. Some favor a liberal policy but think that the State has been 
too generous. There appears to be no readily available data regard¬ 
ing the percentage of the current expenditures of central districts 
paid by the State However, in 1937-1938 die average percentage of 
total receipts contributed by the State was approximately seventy- 
one per cent. 0 This percentage represents receipts for all purposes, 
including debt service and capital outlay In that year the highest 
percentage in any central district paid by the State was 91.2; the 
lowest, 21.6 Particular criticism has been leveled against the build¬ 
ing quota, the claim being made that building provisions have been 
too elaborate. Opinion may well differ on this but one may suspect 
that the judgment of future generations will be determined largely 
by what happens in die economic development of this State during 
the next fifty years. If wealth increases, the citizen of a generation 
hence may well speak with pride of the farsightedness of his prede¬ 
cessors who planned tliis educational unit However, should eco¬ 
nomic conditions become difficult, there will undoubtedly be severe 
criticism The present writer would venture the judgment that, 
while some districts have planned buildings that have stressed 
costly, aesthetic features, most communities have not been suffi¬ 
ciently farsighted in planning for the housing of school-community 
activities that at present seem inevitable in an educational program 
meeting adequately the needs of rural communities. 10 

There has been some criticism on the part of school people 
because of what they consider an overemphasis of the sociological 
concept in laying out central school districts. There is no doubt but 
that some of these districts are so small that the offering of a really 
effective program is impossible The belief seems to be growing that, 
while the sociological factors should not be neglected, it will often 

'‘Public School Finances, University of the State of New York Bulletin No 1181, 1940, 
pp 126-142. 

10 A recent volume offers many helpful suggestions along this line See Engclliardt and 
Engelhardt, Planning the Community School (New York American Book Company, 1940) 
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be necessary to throw into one central district two or more sociologi¬ 
cal communities. The expectation would be that the unifying in¬ 
fluence of the school, including a program of transportation, would 
bring about an ultimate integration of these sociological units into 
larger community areas. 

When should an elementary school be maintained in a hamlet? 
In the Waterville area illustrated by die map, three odier centers are 
found: one with a population of ioo, a second of 30; a third of 230. 
Upon the theory that no hamlet with a significant community life 
should be without a school, one may defend the establishment of an 
elementary school in at least some of these smaller centers. The 
factors that should govern decisions of this sort need further study. 

Perhaps the most significant problem of all is how the school and 
the community may be brought into more fruitful cooperation. The 
school should not be thought of as the agency of the community 
alone; rather, it represents die interests of a larger society, working 
in and through die local community. Effective educational pro¬ 
grams cannot be planned and effective instruction made without a 
utilization of the resources that exist within the community and a 
recognition of die lacks that exist therein. To this end type surveys 
of social and economic communities need to be made for the use of 
teachers and administrators Parent-teacher associations, NY A pro¬ 
grams, health programs, and land-use committees are illustrations 
of groups and activities that may have influence in integrating more 
effectively the school and the community. Each of us needs to en¬ 
large his vision of die opportunities along these lines that the cen¬ 
tral district provides. 

Even with these larger units of local administration, certain types 
of educational activities, frequently thought to be desirable, com¬ 
monly cannot be provided. Such, for example, are: a complete 
health program; a more extensive vocational program, particularly 
in industrial education; provision for the care of handicapped chil¬ 
dren; a really effective guidance and attendance service; and an eco- 
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nomical transportation program. These illustrate certain kinds of 
activities that may be carried on through the coopeiation of a num¬ 
ber of central distticts. Such cooperation would presumably come 
through some larger unit of the intermediate type. Its area would 
depend upon a number of factors not yet clearly envisioned It 
would perform the same function that the county does in other 
States where this unit has significant influence in the administration 
of the educational prog q 


Dr Julian E Butterworth is a native o£ Iowa. At present he is director of the Graduate 
School oE Education, Cornell University I-Ic is author of Problems in State High School 
Finance, School Buildings and Grounds in Rural He to Yo>7{, Pi maples of Ratal School 
Adnunistialiott, The Patent Teacher Association and Us Worl(, Administering Pupil Turns- 
portaiion (with V Ruegseggcr), and numerous bulletins, 



THE INTERACTION OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


Summary of the discussion at the joint meeting of the Association of 
Rural Sociologists and the Educational Sociology Section of the American 
Sociological Society at the annual meeting in Chicago on Decern bet 27 
and 28, 1940 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 1 2 

JULIAN E BUTTERWORTH 

Cowell Vniueisity 

In accepting the invitation of your societies to present for discus¬ 
sion a paper on the interaction of school and community, the writer 
has understood it to be his function to bring before you a wide range 
of problems pressing for solution in this field. It is evident, however, 
that a permanent solution of any one of diem can be made only in 
terms of underlying principles. It has, therefore, appeared essential 
to set up a conception of action in this field—to establish a sort of 
framework of principles within which to present and discuss the 
several specific problems. 

The term “principles” is here used not as universally valid truths 
but rather as “hypotheses with which to experiment These prin¬ 
ciples are die generalizations representing the most defensible basis 
for conduct in dealing with the several problems They may be 
thought of as guides to action that should be modified as conditions 
change, as new facts are discovered, or as greater insight is developed. 

We who work in the fields of sociology and education, where 
varying personalities and groups inteiacL in widely differing en¬ 
vironments, realize the tentative nature of many of our general iza- 

1 For supporting arguments, see the December 1940 issue of Tut Journal or Education,.l 
Sociologv 

2 )olin Dewey, Human Naime and Conduct (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1922), 
P 239 
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tions. Nevertheless, there is an advantage in stating as accurately as 
possible the generalizations basic to practice in our respective fields. 

1. Since education is a continuous process that utilizes all experi¬ 
ence, it is essential, if we are to develop an educational program of 
maximum effectiveness, that we study critically the opportunities 
and responsibilities not only of the school but of all other significant 
agencies in the community. 

2. Although educational thinkers are not in agreement as to the 
degree to which a program of public education should be or may be 
built upon life needs, the trend appears to be distinctly toward an 
emphasis of activities that will develop the various abilities required 
for meeting die demonstrable responsibilities of life. 

3. The school should not undertake to create directly through 
instruction a “new social order.” It should transmit those knowl¬ 
edges, ideals, attitudes, and habits that appear desirable for meeting 
life’s responsibilities (including an inculcation of those concepts that 
the community and its larger society hold to be essential), and 
should develop willingness and ability to appraise with an open 
mind new proposals for dealing with social and economic problems. 

4 In building its curriculum the school should recognize diose 
lacks in die community that create problems in pupil development 
and adjustment and should employ all types of community re¬ 
sources that can be economically and significantly utilized. 

5 If the school is to stimulate the fullest development of the 
pupil, it cannot confine its experiences to those available in the com¬ 
munity. Within the limits of its resources it should go as far afield 
as the probable life needs of the pupils warrant. 

6. The school is not die exclusive agency of the (local) commu¬ 
nity; rather, it represents that larger society of which the com¬ 
munity is a part, working in and with the community and its 
various constituent individuals and groups. 

7. In making effective die conception of the educative process 
here outlined, certain activities affecting the welfare of citizens (li- 
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brary, health, and recreation programs, etc.) that have been pro¬ 
vided through special agencies in the community (or, in some 
cases, have not been provided at all) are allocated in whole or m 
part to the school in order that their contributions to pupil develop¬ 
ment may be more completely utilized. At the present time it 
appears to be impossible to indicate in detail the nature of the coop¬ 
eration that should take place between the school and other agencies 
in the community. This problem offers, therefore, a real opportu¬ 
nity to use scientific method, to describe more exactly the results 
desired; to analyze functions of various agencies within the com¬ 
munity; and to experiment with different forms of cooperation 
under varying conditions. 

8. It is not clear how far the community as a unit now does or 
will in the future tend to formulate definite objectives, neither is it 
clear as to what, precisely, diose objectives would be if they were 
formulated. Whether much or little is done along this line, com¬ 
munity needs will be discovered that will call for the constructive 
effort of various agencies The community has a right to expect the 
cooperation of the school in meeting these needs so far as facilities 
permit, but it should recognize that the school's primary responsi¬ 
bility of providing an effective education for children and young 
people cannot safely be neglected 

9. The community council appears to be one useful means 
whereby a community may study itself and its activities, discover 
its lacks, and seek assistance in overcoming them. 

10. Although the principle of the residual functions of the school 
is sound, there must be continued study of local educational condi¬ 
tions from the point of view of determining what responsibilities 
should be assumed by the school; what by other agencies; and what 
should be regarded as of mutual concern. 

11. The development of sound interactions between the school 
and the community requires a continuing program of discussion 
regarding their respective and mutual needs and opportunities, 
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12. Desirable school-community relationships may be promoted 
if the local unit of school control can be so planned as to be coter¬ 
minous with the sociological community. 

DISCUSSION OF BASIC PRINCIPLES 

GEORGE A. WORKS 
The University of Chicago 

By his discussion of the topic, “Interaction of School and Com¬ 
munity m a Democratic Society,” Dr Butterworth has rendered a 
distinct service to both sociologists and educators. Especially is this 
true in the case of those workers whose interests are primarily iden¬ 
tified with rural life. His treatment of the subject has brought into 
relief many of the problems involved, with suggested solutions m 
some instances, and in others means are pointed out by which ap¬ 
proaches to solutions may be made. His final thesis, “Desirable 
school-community relationships may be promoted if the local school 
unit of school control can be so planned as to be coterminous with 
the sociological community,” and the last sentence of the paper, 
“Our two groups should cooperate in attacking the problem,” is es¬ 
pecially pertinent in view of the dawning realization on the part of 
some sociologists and some educators that in our enthusiasm for the 
consolidation of schools in rural areas we have frequently over¬ 
looked the importance of regarding the school as an integral part 
of the community. It appears diat conditions are such that much 
would be gamed if a group of rural sociologists and rural educators 
were to give serious consideration to the implications of this last 
thesis. 

This seems to be the place to point out that apparently Dr Butter- 
worth’s discussion at several points implies a dualism of school and 
community that may obscure our thinking regarding the problems 
involved unless care is exercised. This dualism is implied in the last 
sentence of thesis no. 8, “The community has a right to expect the 
cooperation of the school in meeting these needs so far as facilities 
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permit, but it should recognize that the school’s primary responsi¬ 
bility of providing an effective education for children and young 
people cannot be safely neglected.” In the course of the discussion 
of this thesis Dr. Butterworth says: “What many persons seem not 
to realize, however, is that in most schools die staff now has a full¬ 
time job and, even though die members may help in the adult pro¬ 
gram, demands must be kept within reason. In general, we may say 
that as die school undertakes new services, whether at the request of 
the community or on its own initiative, there should be adequate 
increase in facilities whether of plant, personnel, or equipment” 
Would it not be more to the point to indicate that the activities 
schools are now handling should be assessed in view of new de¬ 
mands that are arising instead of assuming a place for all of the 
things they are now doing ? Fortunately the school does stand as an 
apostle of tradition, but I am certain Dr. Butterworth would be one 
of the first to acknowledge the danger of overemphasis on this 
aspect. Schools, especially those in rural areas, suffer from over¬ 
conservatism. 

Finally, I wish to make reference to the importance of a better 
understanding between the schools and other institutions whose 
work impinges on the field of education. This would include such 
agencies as those dealing with welfare, recreation, health, and the 
extension service of the land-grant colleges The development of 
diese agencies has been rapid in recent years. Practically all aie suf¬ 
fering from growing pains with the result that it has been difficult 
for them to formulate their own objectives, to say nothing about 
understanding those of other organizations This is not an argu¬ 
ment for any given administrative formula, only a plea that suffi¬ 
cient time be taken by the workers in the several agencies involved 
in the educational life of the rural community to sit in conference 
long enough to get an understanding of the work each is doing. 
Such an understanding is essential to the development of better 
working relationships. 
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CORDON W BLACKWELL 

Fw man Untv a my 

These remarks comprise a series of suggestions for action in the 
field of school-community relationships in rural America, rather 
than a contribution to rural sociological theory. The discussion has 
two puiposes: first, to summarize possible types of relationships 
between school and community as set forth in Dr. Butter worth’s 
paper, using a different classification; second, to indicate ways in 
which rural sociologists may be concerned in the interaction of 
school and community. 

It is difficult to describe the effect of a whole on one of its parts. 
Yet for analytical purposes it may be profitable to point out some 
of the ways in which the community affects the school, as brought 
out by Dr. Butterworth. In the first place the community culture 
sets the limits within which the school may function. A community 
is best viewed as an organic, cultural entity; and the school, func¬ 
tioning as an important element in the community, must be in tunc 
with other phases of the culture. The objectives and methods of the 
school must not run too violently counter to the local folkways and 
mores. A more tangible way m which the community affects the 
school is through financial suppoil, since the local community 
usually shares the burden of education with the State. 

The nature of the community is coming to be moic and more im¬ 
portant in determining the curriculum of the school Recent cur¬ 
riculum revision effoits for the most pait have been posited on the 
hypothesis that many activities of the school should be built on the 
needs of the community. A community survey is held to be essential 
before the optimum curriculum can be constiucted F01 example, 
the health needs of the community should be utilized in planning 
health education for the childien Conditions of employment in 
the community should influence the vocational guidance and nam¬ 
ing affoided by the school On this mattci of community needs 
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leterraining the curriculum of the school, however, Dr. Butter- 
vorth’s warning that the school cannot confine its experiences to 
hose available in the community is well given. There may be real 
langer in overemphasizing the local community in the education 
if the child. This would be especially true in regions such as the 
.outhern Appalachians, the cotton belt, or the Lake States cut-over 
irea which annually export a sizable proportion of their youth and 
young adults to odier regions. 

Next, diere should be certain relationships between the com¬ 
munity and teaching methods in die school. One aspect of this con¬ 
sists largely in the proper use of community resources by the teacher. 
Pupil interest in community situations may be useful in stimulating 
interest in a particular subject field, or community facts may be 
used as subject matter in and of themselves. The community affords 
innumerable opportunities for field trips, demonstration projects, 
and the like Furthermore, it is generally accepted that good peda¬ 
gogy presupposes familiarity by die teacher with the cultural milieu 
from which the pupils come 

To this point, our summary of Dr. Butterworth’s points has in¬ 
dicated that the community limits, both culturally and financially, 
the functioning of the school; diat the community should serve as 
a weather vane indicating the direction of the school’s activities; 
and, finally, diat the community can serve as a valuable resource 
in teaching. Dr. Butterworth further indicates ways in which the 
school may be affecting the community. 

Obviously, one such relationship exists in the fact that the school 
is educating children, many of whom will be future citizens of the 
community. But the school is often no longer satisfied to restrict its 
activities to working with children but is feeling responsibility for 
adult education. This maybe general or cultural; or it may be prac¬ 
tical education in the field of agriculture, shopwork, or home econo¬ 
mics, or it may be merely providing opportunity for discussion of 
vital issues. 
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This last type of adult education often leads to community im¬ 
provement efforts, perhaps thiough a community council. Because 
of its importance as a community institution, the school should 
play a significant part in community development. School adminis¬ 
trators and teachers are important community leaders, actual or 
potential. Dr. Butterwordi hints that, if the school takes a majoi 
role in community development, there is danger of effective educa¬ 
tion for children and young people being neglected. In an experi¬ 
ence in rural community organization in a southern county, just 
the reverse has resulted when the school has taken the lead in the 
formation of a council 1 In several rural communities the school 
curriculum has been revised, teaching methods have been revolu¬ 
tionized, and pupil interest has been increased measurably through 
the promotion by the school of local community development. It 
is the opinion of tire writer that such activity by the school offers 
much more possibility for improvement than neglect of pupil 
education. 

Another effect of school upon community which might have 
merited Dr. Butterworth’s attention has to do with what school 
consolidation has done to the rural neighborhood, still thought by 
some to have a significant place in rural society because of its pri¬ 
mary group nature. Indications are that a fan ly general result has 
been a hastening of the breakdown of the rural neighborhood as a 
cultural entity. 

A final type of relationship discussed by Dr. Butterworth is the 
reciprocal one between the school and all other institutions and 
agencies in the community. AH phases of community life are par¬ 
ticipating together in the educational piogram, each influencing 
the other. Where should the piograms meige ? Where do responsi¬ 
bilities reside ? The conclusion that the function of the school is a 
residual one may be open to theoretical debate, but for all prac- 

1 Reference is made to die work of the Greenville (SC) County Con iu.il foi Community 
Development 
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deal purposes it serves as a useful guide in working out concrete 
situations. 

In concluding this discussion, implications for rural sociology 
of school-community relationships will be noted. The work of rural 
sociologists is sometimes discussed in three divisions: teaching, re¬ 
search, and extension. In the first of these fields, teaching, the func¬ 
tion of rural sociology in the preparation of teachers for schools in 
rural communities is clear. Prospective teachers should understand 
the basic characteristics of rural life and culture and how these char¬ 
acteristics differ from those of urban society. Furthermore, courses 
in rural sociology should enable these prospective teachers to under¬ 
stand the nature of the rural community as well as the field of rural 
community organization. At Furman University we have found 
that school administrators and teachers, after doing graduate study 
m these and related fields, return to their rural schools often to be¬ 
come outstanding leaders in community development. The chal¬ 
lenge to the teacher of rural sociology, on the undergraduate as well 
as the graduate level, is evident. 

From the field of research, several possible contributions of rural 
sociologists are worthy of mention. Demonstration research studies 
may be helpful in clarifying school-community relationships. A re¬ 
cent example is H. L. Fulmer's An Analytical Study of a Rural 
School Areal However, it is not expected that such a comprehensive 
study could or should be made for even a small proportion of rural- 
school situations. In all communities, however, there is probably a 
place for a modified form of fact finding. Rural sociologists are in 
a position to train prospective teachers and school administrators in 
research methods so that they will be in a position better to assist 
local groups in fact finding. The plea is made here for fact finding 
by local citizens, with direction by the expert, rather than highly 
complicated surveys by outsiders. The point is that the former is 
more productive of democratic social action There is need for a 
simple manual on techniques of fact finding in rural communities. 
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Finally, the extension rural sociologist is on the firing line, so to 
speak. He must be working constantly with school-community 
relationships, endeavoring to aid rural-community institutions and 
agencies in working out their relationship to the school and perhaps 
seeking to assist the school in deciding what gaps it should attempt 
to fill in the life of the community. The latter is feasible only when 
the school welcomes such guidance. If one may risk a generaliza¬ 
tion, it is ventured that rural-sociology extension recognizes the 
many and varied residual functions of the school in a community 
more often than do school administrators. 

Rural sociologists should keep abreast of the rapidly changing 
ideas in rural education and stand ready to assist wherever possible. 
Educators, on the other hand, should recognize and utilize the 
potential contributions of rural sociology to their field. 

MARION D SMITH 

Louisiana State University 

Dr. Butterworth refers in his first principle to “an educational 
prograih of maximum effectiveness.” In other places in Ins paper he 
refers to “a really effective program” and “an effective education.” 
The question arises as to just what is the criteria of an effective pro¬ 
gram. Has there been any agreement as to what constitutes an effec¬ 
tive education ? According to a great portion of the public-school 
patrons the effectiveness of the educational program is measured by 
the increase in the economic earnings of those who attend and those 
who complete the school program. The function of the school, ac¬ 
cording to that point of view, is to prepare the students so that they 
can make more money than their parents did or do. 

Another point of view is implied in Conrad Taeuber’s article in 
the December issue of Rural Sociology. According to his implica¬ 
tions, the effectiveness of a rural-school program is indicated by the 
extent of migration of the youth from their communities Commu¬ 
nities which are able to provide “superior facilities” stimulate migra- 
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tion away from the areas; whereas in communities with “meager 
educational facilities” there is relatively little migration. 

A third criterion which is pointed to by certain socioeducational 
leaders is that the "effectiveness of the educational program” should 
be considered in terms of improvement of life within a community 
—better health conditions, less illiteracy, more adequate recreational 
facilities available to the children and youth, closer and more har¬ 
monious relationship between the open-country and the village 
populations, and many more. 

The difficulty in reaching a point of agreement in establishing 
criteria of "effective education” comes through the disagreement as 
to the primary function of the schools. Is it to develop the individual 
or to serve to improve society and the community ? Obviously die 
development of the individual may not be synonymous with im¬ 
provement of the community. If the school is to serve to train the 
natural leaders of a community to fed that making a success in life 
means that they must go to other parts of the country—the great 
cities—it is then actually weakening rather than benefiting the com¬ 
munity which supports it. 

An effective educational program, it seems, must be considered 
in terms of both individual and community development The in¬ 
dividual can and should be trained so that he will be a great source 
of strength and benefit to the community. If a distinction is to be 
made between individual and community development in that one 
must be regarded as more fundamental than the other, the school 
as the agent of the community must place the welfare of that social 
body ahead of the training of the child for individual achievement 

Dr, Butterworth states that the school "should recognize those 
lacks in the community that create problems in pupil development 
and adjustment and should employ all types of community re¬ 
sources that can be economically and significantly utilized.” He 
further states, "although the principle of the residual functions of 
the school is sound, there must be continued study of local educa¬ 
tional conditions from the ooint of view determining what resoon- 
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sibilities should be assumed by the school; what by other agencies; 
and what should be regarded as of mutual concern.” Accepting the 
validity of tire above statements raises the question of who shall 
analyze the communities to determine their lacks and educational 
resources? Who is to determine the residual functions belonging 
to the schools in the different communities ? The principle of resid¬ 
ual functions implies study of the communities to see what neces¬ 
sary activities are adequately provided by other institutions, such 
as die homes, the churches, the local governments, and the like, and 
what is required of the schools. 

Shall independent sociologists be employed to make the com¬ 
munity surveys ? Will teachers know how to use the results of com¬ 
munity studies after they are made? Can teachers themselves be 
expected to make community observations of sufficient merit to 
meet the needs of the communities and the schools ? If one exam¬ 
ines the usual rural school in America he will note little regard for 
the communities and their needs. Such community consciousness 
would be evidenced by an educational program planned around the 
life activities of the particular children attending the institutions. 
Such a program is seldom found. Teachers obviously have not re¬ 
garded the functions of the schools as residual. 

Certainly the educational leadership must be provided by the 
teachers and educational administrators. That statement brings up 
another problem insofar as rural schools are concerned, at least, 
which goes beyond the bounds of the rural communities to the 
teachcr-traming institutions Teachers must be trained to recog¬ 
nize that education is for life in the community or in some commu¬ 
nity. Teachers must be trained so that they can analyze community 
needs and resources The great problem in community analysis, it 
seems, is to reorganize our teacher-training courses for rural schools. 

In closing, Dr Butterworth raises the question: “Should the 
school program be planned for the sociological community (in 
contrast to the neighborhood) even though the services thereby 
provided are inadequate; or should a reasonably comprehensive 
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program on the twelve-grade level be established for some fairly 
homogeneous area, often including more than a single sociological 
community, with the probable result of developing a new com¬ 
munity within the service area of tire school ?” Why must the school 
program planned for a sociological community or even for two or 
more such area groups be in contrast to that planned for the neigh¬ 
borhood ? Why may neighborhood schools not be supplementary 
to a community system ? If neighborhood schools arc retained for 
the young children through at least the drird grade, they serve as 
centers of neighborhood interest as well as institutions for preparing 
primary children for die upper elementary grades and high school 
The neighborhood schools for the very young children have the 
advantages of having small groups of children of approximately 
the same age levels being trained in the familiar environment of 
their neighborhood near their parents and homes. Neighborhood 
schools for young children are not in opposition to the consolidated 
units for older children in any sense Such primary schools serve as 
preparatory institutions for the larger institutions wherein the needs 
are different Because a large supporting area is required for a State 
university one does not hear suggestions that all high schools should 
be consolidated into one institution centrally located in the State. 
Because a large supporting area is required for the upper elementary 
grades and a still larger area is often desirable for high schools, it 
does not follow that similar area and similarly large groups of chil¬ 
dren are required for the primary grades. Let us keep our neighbor¬ 
hood schools as social centers and as institutions to train our very 
young children in a familiar and congenial environment 

SUMMARY OF GENERAL DISCUSSION 

TRANCIS J DROWN 

New Yo)\ TJntveisity 

It is apparent that there is complete agreement among all dis¬ 
cussants, both on the panel and from the floor, on four general state- 
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ments: (1) While the rural community, more than the urban, has 
retained cultural autonomy, it is not self-sufficient, and is increas¬ 
ingly influenced by economic and cultural forces of the Stale and 
the nation. (2) The school has failed adequately to meet the needs 
of the rural community. (3) There should be an organic relation¬ 
ship between the school and the other agencies in the community. 
(4) There is need for a careful sociological survey of the local com¬ 
munity as a basis for a continuous evaluation of the educational 
program. There is some disagreement as to whether this survey 
should be conducted by “experts” or should be an informal self- 
analysis 

The points of disagreement are only partially a matter of the de¬ 
gree to which the principle is acceptable but for many they repre¬ 
sent basic differences in point of view. 

On the one hand are those who assert that the school should 
directly reflect the interests and life of the local community; on the 
other are those who believe that the school program should bear 
very little relationship to its locale; m fact, the effectiveness of educa¬ 
tion is in direct proportion to the number who leave the community. 

Again, some have said that the schools should continually expand 
their activities until they comprehend the total welfare of the child; 
others have with equal vigor defended the position that the school 
should assume only residual functions—those needs of the child not 
adequately met through other community agencies, and its function 
is one only of referring such needs to appropriate agencies. 

And, finally, there are those who believe that the school should 
exert courageous leadership in the organization of community life 
through creating community councils under the direct aegis of 
school authorities; but there are also those who believe that the 
school should recognize that its prime function is and shoul d remain 
the inculcation of the cultural heritage and the development of 
essential skills. 

Insofar as these differences represent basic disagreement in edu- 
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cational philosophy, they cannot be resolved. Rather than conclud¬ 
ing this discussion on a note of disparity may I say in all candor and 
sincerity that the prime curse of American education today is the 
dominance of our “either-or" attitude toward educational issues 
It is not should the school reflect the interests and life of the local 
community or meet the life needs of its pupils, but it must do both. 
It must constantly seek to discover basic knowledges, skills, and 
attitudes that function both in the local community and in the 
larger community of society. 

Again substituting “and” for “either-or” the school should con¬ 
tinue to carry on effectively the formal education of the child which 
is its primary function and it should assume such other responsibil¬ 
ities as will ensure mental attitudes and physical health conducive 
to such education. The school should resist excessive expansion of 
function resulting from sincere but overzealous enthusiasm. 

The third point of difference may likewise be minimized if we 
will but recognize that the responsibility of the school is to serve 
both the child and the community, to supplement and coordinate 
community agencies, not to supplant and compete, 

Perhaps it may be well to turn again to the example of the Great 
Teacher who, when troubled about many controversial issues put 
to him by his questioners, picked up a little child and “set the child 
in the midst.” 



AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM IN JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

W. D. JONES, JR. 

The last decade has witnessed an increased interest in the un- 
fortunate, maladjusted children known as “juvenile delinquents ” 
Specialized courses on this subject are finding their way into the 
social-science curricula, Textbooks are being written for these 
courses National organizations like the American Legion, the 
Parent-Teacher’s Association, and the League of Women Voters, 
to mention a few, have made this topic an item of special study and 
emphasis through their child-welfare groups State departments 
of public welfare are now recognizing the significance of this prob¬ 
lem and are becoming more concerned about the administration 
and operation of the juvenile courts as well as the correctional insti¬ 
tutions or training schools. Local groups are indicating their interest 
in institutes on juvenile delinquency, crime-prevention programs, 
recreational programs, and a closer examination of their juvenile 
courts and detention houses. Much significant research and social 
experimentation has been undertaken and recorded, making avail¬ 
able an increasing body of scientifically determined knowledge. 

Among the many important problems related to the harnessing 
of this interest and the application of tins knowledge to the benefit 
of the child offender there is one which stands out among all others 
It is an educational problem, in that it concerns the transmission to 
die public of the philosophy underlying the basic concepts of causa¬ 
tion and treatment of delinquency. Undoubtedly, many of the lags 
in dns field, which are apparent to any student of delinquency, are 
due to the fact that the philosophy underlying the treatment of 
juvenile offenders, as well as the structure which has been set up to 
implement this philosophy, represents a movement from the top 
down, instead of a movement from the bottom up. Unlike the move¬ 
ment of organized labor, which is an example of the latter, the 
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movement for a differential treatment of juvenile offenders has 
made its way slowly by vertical diffusion from the top. 

The present method of the treatment of juvenile offenders in 
the United States consists first of a body of legislation which pro¬ 
vides for the establishment and use of the method of treatment for 
juvenile offenders and second for die establishment and functioning 
of various praedees and procedures by which this treatment is ef¬ 


fected. There are in the United States today numerous procedures 
and practices for dealing with children who do not behave accord¬ 
ing to the socially accepted norms of conduct. These procedures 
and practices are clustered about two mam public agencies, name¬ 
ly, the juvenile courts and the juvenile correctional or training 
schools. Within the last forty years there has developed in each 
State a body of practices which constitute a public system for the 
treatment of juvenile offenders. 

To casual observers, the mere presence of juvenile-court laws on 
the statute books of most of the States, the number of juvenile 
courts, probation officers, detention facilities, and correctional in¬ 
stitutions are sufficient evidence of the expression of the newer con¬ 
ception of die nature of antisocial behavior of children. 

To more careful observers, however, the mere presence of such 
traits is not sufficient. Such observers note that die various proce¬ 
dures and practices are all directed toward the same end, the social 
adjustment of the juvenile offender. Because of dus the practices 
are closely related to each other. The juvenile court has certain 
responsibilities toward the delinquent child; likewise, the correc¬ 
tional schools have certain responsibilities toward the same child 
The various practices are all a part of the same system, and, theoreti¬ 
cally at least, work together to achieve a common purpose. 

Underlying the numerous statutes and more numerous and 
varied practices and procedures indicated above is an underlying 
philosophy which for all practical purposes is in the mam unknown, 
ignored, or not accepted by the public and in a large measure by the 
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officials and personnel of the courts and training schools. This phi¬ 
losophy differs radically from the philosophy underlying the treat¬ 
ment of the adult offender It does not hold the juvenile offender 
morally responsible for his behavior, but recognizes that a child’s 
behavior is a response to the various factors and experiences in his 
social environment over which he has no control. It also includes the 
belief that a normal child may make many adjustments to society, 
the particular adjustment made depending upon the way the child 
is trained or directed Hence punishment has no place in the treat¬ 
ment of delinquent children, since the child does not willfully 
violate the social code Punishment is replaced by training, guid¬ 
ance, and a favorable environment which will permit socially ac¬ 
cepted responses. This is die basis for the extension of the principle 
of patens patne to delinquent children. The present philosophy 
holds that the behavior of juvenile offenders can be scientifically 
studied, and upon the basis of sociological, psychiatric, psychologi¬ 
cal, and medical data such behavior may be understood, explained, 
and controlled. 

This philosophy places the primary emphasis upon the offender, 
in discovering the motives and reasons for the offender’s antisocial 
behavior, the methods that may control it and the ways of guiding 
it According to social jurisprudence the law would be framed and 
treatment prescribed upon the basis of understanding the causes of 
behavior and a wide latitude given the judge in prescribing pro¬ 
cedures that would reform behavior Such actually is the case in 
juvenile procedure. The law is not regarded, theoretically at least, 
as a separate and preeminent science, but sociology, psychology, 
psychiatry, and medicine take a place equally as important along¬ 
side the law in the treatment of juvenile offenders Law, like 
the family, education, and religion, is regarded as a living social 
institution which should keep pace with cultural change and thus 
incorporate and utilize science, but sociology, psychology, psychia¬ 
try, and medicine take a place equally as important alongside the 
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law in the treatment of juvenile offenders. Moreover, this philoso¬ 
phy implies a new consideration toward law itself. Law should 
keep pace with cultural change and thus incorporate and utilize 
the ideas, methods, and morals developed within die culture. 

Inherent in this philosophy is the recognition of the fact that the 
child grows and develops in a society where the multitude of per¬ 
sonal and impersonal factors and situations in which he finds him¬ 
self leave their mark and influence. Eacli succeeding social experi¬ 
ence and social situation is registered in the life and personality of 
the child. Moreover, the child is helpless to select or control the 
factors, experiences, or situations which impinge upon him. “Free¬ 
dom of the will” and “moral responsibility” are for the child, if not 
for the adult, fictions, for the child has not and cannot control the 
influences that have molded his personality. The constellation of 
physical and social characteristics, social habits, and social attitudes 
which make him a person, are not of his choice and selection. Many 
determining physical characteristics are inherited, and all his social 
characteristics are acquired through social relationships over which 
he has had little if any control. 

The public system for the treatment of the juvenile offender has 
developed in response to this ideology. The laws establishing the 
courts and institutions and the procedures and practices which are 
developed by diese agencies are presumed to be for die purpose of 
achieving the goal of this philosophy. Throughout die various parts 
of the public system there is a consensus of approach which implies 
a continuous, unbroken expression of the basic idea of the modern 
philosophy and treatment, namely, the rehabilitation of malad¬ 
justed children by the development of an individual treatment pro¬ 
gram designed to produce socially accepted behavior 

This presumption does not stand, however, when the body of 
legislation pertaining to juvenile delinquency, the physical struc¬ 
ture, and the various practices and procedures designed to imple¬ 
ment the legislation are critically examined. 
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An integrated system, in the sociological sense, as a method and 
quality o£ functioning is conspicuous by its absence. The careful ob¬ 
server cannot find a continuous, unbroken expression and execution 
of the philosophy throughout die entire procedure, beginning with 
the child’s appearance in court and his release from the supervision 
of the court or from die correctional institution and his return to 
the community. Instead, there is evident a striking absence of com¬ 
mon approach, of continuous purposeful meaning to the various 
differentiated practices of the courts, training schools, and com¬ 
munities, as the latter attempt to deal with the larger aspects of die 
present-day problems of juvenile delinquency. 

The standard public system found in most States represents a 
process of cultural accumulation, the various parts imperfectly ad¬ 
justed or related to each other so that activity of a sort is possible, 
but not activity which expresses in any appreciable degree the 
underlying philosophy or which achieves the goal of the philosophy 

The deplorable state of ineffectiveness and failure which charac¬ 
terizes our present-day practices and procedures is due primarily 
to the lack of knowledge, inability, or the failure of the public and 
the f unctionnaires in die courts and training schools to comprehend 
the basic ideas underlying the modern juvenile-delinquency pro¬ 
gram. Public thinking is primarily and almost wholly emotional 
on this subject, and outside of a few enlightened courts and train¬ 
ing schools there is a woeful and tragic ignorance and absence of 
scientific diagnosis and treatment. This is even more true 111 rural 
areas than in the cities 

This will involve a tremendous educational effort. Formal edu¬ 
cation may help some, through the social-science and education 
courses in the colleges and universities, but in the main, the task 
is one of adult education and can be accomplished only through 
the media of formal and informal education. 


Dr IV B Jones, Jr, is assistant professor of sociology, University of Tennessee. He has 
supervised many surveys dealing with juvenile delinquency and the treatment of both 
juvenile and adult offenders 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section o/Tiil Journal way be of the greatest possible 
set vice, its rcadei sate uiged to send tn at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles—and inhere possible descriptions—of cunent research projects 
notv in pi ocess in educational sociology and also those p> ojects in fields of 
interest \mdted to educational sociology. Correspondence upon proposed 
pi ojects and methods ivill be welcomed. 

A STUDY OF THE FAMILY AND FAMILY LIFE IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA 

A A Rogers of the University of Virginia is undertaking a study whose 
object is primarily to investigate the Virginia family of the colonial pe¬ 
riod. The study itself has grown out of Mr. Rogers’s long interest in the 
colonial family and the realization that there is no comprehensive work 
on Virginia family life. 

It is intended that the account of this lescarch when published will be 
comprehensive in the sense that it will depict at least what was typical in 
the various phases of family life While several methods of approach have 
been contemplated, chief consideration is to be given to the family insti¬ 
tution in the light of its historical and sociological development. Evidence 
has been established that marriage and the family were stable institutions, 
and among the conclusions early arrived at is one to the effect that the 
unity and self-sulftciency of family life m colonial Virginia promoted 
closer family relationships as well as extensive hospitality and the like 
Thus far m the research, available contemporary accounts have been 
found rather full in regard to certain phases in which the family and com¬ 
munity regulated individual actions, and disappointingly scant concern¬ 
ing other phases of family relations. Nevertheless, it is believed that the 
study will prove of value and it is hoped that it will in general stimulate 
further interest in the American family and in paiticular serve as a base 
for the study of Virginia family life. 

Mr. Rogers would greatly appreciate the cooperation of readers of The 
Journal who have data or suggestions and who will be kind enough to 
communicate with him at Box 1041, University Station, Charlottesville, 
Virginia Data of especial value would include diaries, journals, Letters, 
and the like, which show clearly the daily life of individuals and families. 
So much of the usually available data pertaining to colonial life rarely 
include this sort of thing, Mr. Rogers seeks information about human 
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beings in and around the home and everyday relationships as over against 
the common distortion resulting from stressing that which has news value 
as over against that which is usual, everyday experience 

The difficulty of obtaining an accurate and detailed picture of the fam¬ 
ily especially among classes none too literate suggests among other things 
the varied data needed in order to get a comprehensive view of colonial 
family life. Throughout the present study an attempt will be made to tie 
up the family with the changing social situation, Here to be sure data are 
needed to furnish an intimate insight into family relationships as well as 
to give an accurate discussion of family occurrences in which family life 
is shown realistically 

Briefly, the primal need is for data that will show family life as it was 
actually lived in families of all classes; otherwise it will be hard and per¬ 
haps impossible to make a distinction between the more formal verbalized 
mores and the actual working mores of Virginia families 

WHITE PLAINS SURVEY OF YOUTH NEEDS 

Under the general supervision of the Westchester County Children’s 
Association, the White Plains Youth Advisory Council is sponsoring a 
community survey of youth needs in the City of White Plains, New York 
The project was initiated at a dinner meeting in December which was 
attended by individuals and representatives of all interested agencies in 
the community. The survey is undei the supervision of Brainard H 
Woodward, teacher of economics at the White Plains High School, and 
the gathering of the data will be done by one of the high-school classes 
at the beginning of the second term. 

The initial proposal that such a survey be made came from the White 
Plains Youth Advisory Council, representing a cross section of individu¬ 
als and agency representatives concerned with youth problems. It is felt 
that to participate in such a fact-finding survey with regard to their own 
community will be an extremely useful and instructive experience for the 
young people themselves. The Council is mteiested not alone in having 
published data at the end of the year, but in the possibility of bringing 
information about current pioblems confronting youth in White Plains 
back to the Council for discussion and action as it is gathered. In making 
this a "working survey,” the Council is arranging for committee partici¬ 
pation of members inteiested in the special fields covered by the suivey, 
such as school, employment, leisure-time activities, delinquency, etc. 
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GRANT FOR MOTION-PICTURE RESEARCH TO INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

An initial grant of $1,000 has been made by Coronet Productions, Inc., 
to Indiana University for educational motion-picture research. Coronet 
Productions have offices in Chicago and a production studio at Glenview, 
Illinois The results of the research will be used by Coronet as a basis for 
planning and producing educational motion pictures for classroom use 
The research will be supervised by staff members of Indiana Univer¬ 
sity, and its purpose under the terms of the Coronet grant is to analyze 
the curriculum content of grades 1-12 in order to determine those topics 
for which motion pictures may provide a more adequate experiential 
background for classroom instruction. The project is to be administered 
by a committee composed of Dean H. L. Smith, of the University’s School 
of Education; Professor R. E Cavanaugh, director of the Extension Divi¬ 
sion; Mr. L. C. Larson of the Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids and the School 
of Education; and two additional members of the School of Education 
faculty, selected by the original committee of three. The two other mem¬ 
bers of the committee are Professors Carl G. F. Fianzen and Velorus 
Martz 

University professors will begin work immediately on four studies rec¬ 
ommended by the local committee and accepted by Coronet Productions 
for providing information which their company must possess in order to 
develop plans for a systematic program of educational film production. 
Professor W. W. Wright will supervise an elementary-grade study de¬ 
signed to identify topics included in grades 1-6 which may be presented 
successfully by educational motion pictures. A project in the social-studies 
area for the purpose of ascertaining which social-science situations are 
taught most often in grades 7-12. inclusive will be directed by Professor 
I 0 . Foster. Professor Melvin S. Lewis and Mr. John H. Dillon will su¬ 
pervise a study in which it is planned to determine the basic understand¬ 
ings and skills that are considered most important in the field of business 
education. Dr. Karl Bookwalter will supervise a study designed to iden¬ 
tify, within the areas of group games, folk dancing, and fundamental 
rhythms, the activities which are most frequently used in each grade of 
the elementary and secondary schools. 

James A. Larsen, vice-president of Coronet Productions, and David A. 
Smart, president of Coronet Productions and publisher of Esquire and 
Coronet magazines, were responsible for these arrangements with In¬ 
diana University, through the Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids in the Exten¬ 
sion Division 
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Population, A Problem for Democracy, by Gunnar Myrdal. Cam¬ 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1940, xiii + 237 pages. 

The Gotkin Foundation lectures on the general theme “The Essen¬ 
tials of Free Government and the Duties of the Citizen” comprise the text 
of this very significant little volume 

The author does not present statistical data nor devote any considerable 
portion of his attention to population theories. Instead, his entire thesis is 
based upon the premise that differential costs of having children should 
be spread out among the citizens in conformity with their ability to pay. 
He emphasizes the fact that the decline of population in Europe and the 
acceptance of a constructive social and economic policy has preceded by 
two decades similar developments in America. Consequently, he believes 
it is possible for America to profit from the experiences of Europe and 
arrest the present decline in population before it becomes the serious prob¬ 
lem that it was—and is—abroad. 

The ‘‘laboratory” used for such “lessons” to America is Sweden which, 
the author believes, has made significant progress in solving this problem. 
He recognizes, however, that mere legislation will not be sufficient. A 
democratic country resists the introduction of the positive policy of dic¬ 
tator countries. Also, the right of women to maintain employment and of 
every individual to direct his own affairs still fuither increases opposition, 
such opposition taking on the added weight of a moral issue. 

Despite these difficulties, die author believes that "truthful information 
and education” can pave the way for constructive, democratic action 

Adventuring for Democracy , by Wilbur C Phillips. New York. 
Social Unit Press, 1940, xvi + 380 pages. 

This is an interesting biography of an “idea”—the Social Unit Plan In 
brief, it is the organization of the health and social services of a commu¬ 
nity under the direction of two coordinated groups, one representing the 
consumer, the other the producers of both sei vices and material goods 
The block of one hundred families is the basic unit of organization 

The plan has been utilized in Milwaukee, Cincinnati, and New York 
It goes a step beyond the usual activities of the community council in that 
it seeks not only to coordinate the activities of other agencies within the 
district but to establish close personal relationship with every family in 
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the district, through the block workers. The author believes that such a 
plan provides the means for carrying the principles of democracy into 
practice through effective participation in the betterment of social welfare. 

Race, Sex and Environment , by J. R. de la. H. Marett. New York: 
Chemical Publishing Company, 1940, 342 pages. 

The book is exceedingly important to sociologists since it is an attempt 
to explain all social phenomena upon the basis of “ ... mineral deficien¬ 
cies of the soil and the resulting vegetable matter” (page 7). The solving 
of sociological problems, such as country and town, leadership, classes, 
war, polyandry, and population movements, is accomplished by the over¬ 
emphasis upon Sir Arthur Keith’s work in biochemistry. In addition to 
this Marett uses unilinear evolution,early Freudian psychology, plus new 
and outmoded ideas, and authors, upon the basis of “ . .a moderately 
protracted period of thinking ..(page 7). 

The overstressing of biochemistry by Marett invalidates much of his 
presentation. However, it does not negate the place of biochemistry in a 
total analysis of society, 

Saltykov and the Russian Squire, by Nikander Strelsky New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940, 176 pages. 

Saltykov-Schednn occupies a high place among the great Russian 
writers of the nineteenth century. A writer of varied gifts, he won his 
highest distinction as a satirist. He is not only the most brilliant satirist 
in Russian letters but one of the outstanding satirists of all time Turgenev 
justly classed him with Juvenal and Jonathan Swift Living in the age of 
the Great Reforms, Saltykov with the scalpel of his satire boldly laid 
bare the stupidity, hypocrisy, cupidity, and vulgarity of his Russian con¬ 
temporaries. It is a curious fact that while both Marx and Engels read and 
admired his works, Saltykov was immune to the spell of Marxist writings 
He was not a revolutionist. His panacea for the ills of Russian society was 
spiritual regeneration. During the period from i860 to 1880 his social 
ideas probably had a greater influence than those of Turgenev, Dostoyev¬ 
sky, or even Tolstoy Unlike these men, however, he has remained virtu¬ 
ally unknown outside Russia. Professor Strelsky’s book is the first longer 
critical study in English of his writings As the central theme he has 
chosen Saltykov s portrayal of the Russian landownei, the subject on 
which the satirist expended the major force of his talents Mr Strelsky 
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is to be commended for sound scholarship, lucidity of expression, and 
sprightliness of style. His book is a noteworthy contribution toward mak¬ 
ing a great satirist and his age better known in the English-speaking 
world. 

Child W elf at e in Germany Before and After Nazism, by Walter 
Friedlandeu and Earl D. Myers. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1940, xu -f- 273 pages. 

The authors have compiled and clearly described the history of child- 
welfare agencies m Germany from their earliest beginnings in the sev¬ 
enteenth century to the present time. Major emphasis is given to the 
contrast between the period of the enactment of the Child Welfare Law 
of 1922 under the Weimar Constitution and the orders decreed since 1933 
under Hitler 

The new legislation to provide for greater fecundity of families and the 
present tendency to suppress private—and all religious—welfare agencies 
are presented in detail. The authors stress the fact that while from the 
point of view of legislation and administration there has been little 
change, there has been a profound change in the spirit of educational 
and social work “In legal authority, the leading principle of the child’s 
right to be educated according to his ability has been converted to the 
right of the state to form every youth into a trained follower of the new 
leaders of the state ” 

Occupational Ttends in the United States, by H. Dewey Anderson 
and Percy E. Davidson. Stanford University* Stanford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1940, x -j- 618 pages. 

This is a very authoritative and comprehensive treatise of occupational 
trends in the United States. The authors have brought together in most 
usable form the reports for the occupational classes of the seven volumes 
of the Census of Occupations published from 1870 to 1930 together with 
certain estimates for 1940 Extensive research into industrial history and 
current reports has been made and, consequently, the volume contains 
just the sort of material desperately needed these days by those who de¬ 
termine policies and plans for vocational trade and industrial education. 
This broad study of occupational trends should be studied with care by 
all educators and counselors. 
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Social Problems y Caul M. Rosenquist. New York: Prentice-Hail, 
Inc., 1940, 519 pages. 

This text is to be distinguished from many other books m the field in a 
number of ways. The core around which Rosenquist’s discussion is in¬ 
tegrated lies in the recognition that "a great many, if not nearly all, of our 
social problems grow out of our economic system." In addition to this cen¬ 
tral framework, the problems are given heightened meaning through an 
adetjuate delineation of the “social and historical setting in which they 
occur” Each problem or group of problems is desenbed in connection 
with the characteristics of the present-day community and the processes 
of social change, The range of problems treated and their analysis cover 
practically every aspect of socioeconomic maladjustment. On the whole, 
this hook should prove highly satisfactory as a text. 

The March of a Harried Two Million, by David Snedden . Published 

by the author, 460 Amherst Street, Palo Alto, California, 1940, 

75 pages. 

This little pamphlet comes from the pen of one of the great pioneers of 
the trade and industrial-education movement vn this country, Professor 
David Snedden. From the point of view of one who has labored in the 
field for upwards of thirty-five years, Dr Snedden writes some reflections 
on the present and the future of vocational education. Dr Snedden is es¬ 
pecially concerned with the young people of America and especially those 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five years. Each year some two 
million young folk join this group and, as Dr Snedden so vividly puts it, 
"proceed from the eastern dawn of adulthood into the unknown wilder¬ 
ness in pursuit of economic competency.’’ Dr Snedden makes many criti¬ 
cisms of current education programs and he bewails the inadequate 
philosophies underlying modern vocational education He stresses the 
point that sound philosophies of vocational education must be built upon 
sound philosophies of economics. Dr. Snedden looks for a great expan¬ 
sion in vocational education and, wrapped m the mantle of a prophet, he 
indicates the scheme of vocational education in T980I It is an interesting 
and challenging pamphlet. 
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EDITORIAL 

One of the modern controversies in education is the extent to 
which young people should be given the opportunity to freely ex¬ 
press iheir own opinions on local and national issues, 

On the one hand are those who assert that youth lacks the experi¬ 
ence essential for sound judgment, and that education should seek 
primarily to preserve in youth the attitudes and convictions of their 
elders A few days ago a well-known educator discussing selective 
service said, “This year of discipline will be good for our American 
youth reared in an atmosphere of freedom and self-expression ” 

On the other hand there are many who, with equal earnestness, 
believe that only as youth learns to face modern problems realis¬ 
tically and to have the opportunity for forming judgments and ex¬ 
pressing their convictions are they able to cope with the ever chang¬ 
ing issues of American life. 

It is true that youth lacks the breadth of knowledge and depth 
of experience essential for the riper judgments of more mature 
years. It is equally true, however, that youth is fired with a zealous 
idealism that may well be taken into account by those who guide 
the policies of our great nation 

Believing that this attitude of separatism which pervades both 
youth and age—youth feeling that its problems are theirs to solve, 

Copyright 1941 by The Journal o£ Educational Sociology, Incorporated 
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and the “oldsters” believing that the problems of modem society 
rest wholly upon their own broadei shoulders—may be partially 
bridged, The Journal or Educational Sociology ventured the 
experiment of a national contest open only to high-school students. 
The topics were suggested by die Editorial Board under the gen¬ 
eral theme, “Social Problems Through the Eyes of Youth.” The 
articles were limited to approximately fifteen hundred words. 

Through cooperation with Encyclopaedia Britannica, Incor¬ 
porated, a complete set of die Britannica Junior is presented to the 
library of die school in which the winner of the prize essay on each 
topic is enrolled. The officers of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Incor¬ 
porated, and the Editorial Board are happy to announce the follow¬ 
ing first-prize winners: Spencer J. Dvorkin, Gay Follmer, Ernest R. 
Gray, Jr., Emma Russell Helms, and Paul Sipprell. 

Those winning second place and whose articles also appear in 
this i^ue are Bernard Greenberg and Irving Pfefferblit. 
a ul winning articles appear in this issue. 

Francis J. Brown 

OWNERSHIP OF JOURNAL TRANSFERRED TO 

THE PAYNE EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

FOUNDATION, INCORPORATED 

With this issue, The Journal of Educational Sociology is 
happy to announce the creation of The Payne Educational Sociol¬ 
ogy Foundation, Incorporated, to honor Dean E. George Payne. He 
not only founded and has continually guided the policies of The 
Journal but his life has been given to the development of educa¬ 
tional sociology. To him, perhaps more than to any other man in 
America, can be attributed the signal honor of defining and identi¬ 
fying the field of educational sociology and of bringing it to its 
present position among the social sciences. 
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The ownership of The Journal is transferred from Rho Chapter, 
Phi Delta Kappa, to the Foundation, the membership of which is 
made up of all members of Rho Chapter in good standing, all mem¬ 
bers of the major faculty of the Department of Educational Sociol¬ 
ogy of New York University, and individuals elected to honorary 
membership. 

The purposes of the Foundation are: to advance the knowledge 
and practice of the social aspects and implications of education; to 
conduct research and inquiries, to assist individuals or other agen¬ 
cies, either singly or in groups, to conduct research or inquiries by 
providing them with aid in the form of financial grants, scholar¬ 
ships, fellowships, prizes, collaboration, consultative advice, or 
moral support; to make the results of its own researches and in¬ 
quiries, those in which it has assisted and those submitted to it for 
such purpose, available to individuals, corporations, associations, 
educational institutions, and any and all other groups of persons 
(a) by consultations, (b) by publication of reports, monographs, 
brochures, books, and the like; and (c) by publication of one or 
more periodicals, and specifically the magazine now known and 
published as The Journal of Educational Sociology, under the 
corporate name of The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, 
Incorporated 

The editorial policy of The Journal will continue unchanged 
as it is vested in a Special Committee, the membership of which is 
the same as the Board of Editors. The Journal will continue the 
policy of general numbers and special issues and will seek to retain 
the same high standard that has made it one of the leading national 
professional journals. Although, for the most part, the articles are 
prepared upon request, The Journal will continue to publish un¬ 
solicited articles of high merit and will welcome such from its 
readers 

The business office is the same. Room 51 in the Press Building, 
32 Washington Place, New York, N Y. 



TIME OUT FOR YOUTH 
(A simple story of the "teen age” as I see it) 

PAUL SIPPRRLL 

George Bernard Shaw once mused that the only trouble with 
youth was that it had eo be wasted on the young. And then there 
are those who believe that youth is not a time of life but a state of 
mind—that it is not necessarily characterized by rosy cheeks, red 
lips, and a lithe body; rather, it is the "pink champagne'’ in life, the 
beauty of imagination, the zest for adventure over love of ease, 
the fresh approach to everyday problems, and the passionate desire 
for truth and knowledge. 

Youth is ageless. There are the young in heart and the young in 
fact, It is this latter group that interests me. They are the ones who 
sip "cokes” by the hour in Pete’s corner drugstore, stream down the 
avenue in rickety "jalopies,” drape themselves on overstuffed arm 
chairs for a brain workout with the "funnies,” dress on the flashy 
side, cascade onto the dance floor like a troupe of trained animals, 
speak in a slangy individual style, and on the whole are a carefree, 
swingy, and fascinating lot. 

But they do have their problems. First of all youth seeks fun 
Some of them find it, A lot of them do not. Consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously they all have the same normal cravings. They wish to be 
socially accepted by others, possess a personal appearance that gives 
them a certain degree of confidence, find in themselves something 
that they can really do well and then reap the benefits, be able to 
take part in the social activities practised by those in their age group, 
find a place in the school of life that meets the standards of respect 
desired by that individual, and eventually establish themselves in 
a home of their own. For some of these values boys and girls will 
make tremendous sacrifices which, more than some of us realize, 
injure the soul and health of the individual. 

The standards and exhausting pace which youth is subjected to 
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today are too great a strain. They all seem to be groping for some¬ 
thing that they cannot find Although a large percentage of them 
are happy and contented, it is brought on by artificiality and lacks 
the wholesomeness and richness which must have prevailed before 
the machine age. 

Entertainment has become commercialized but, thank God, there 
are still some who thrill at the beauty of the changing seasons, find 
pleasure in the crisp tang of a wintry morning, gasp at the finesse 
with which Mother Nature opens her feather bag and spreads a 
white quilt over a dirty city, and marvel at nature’s brilliant pano¬ 
rama of wonders. 

The young people of today seem to be guided less and less by 
religion, although they have all felt, at some critical period in their 
lives, that there is a Supreme Power But it is quite often just at 
these critical times that they go to Him for help. I know of so many 
youth who attend church and prayer meetings “religiously” and 
they absorb all the “blessed” words to which they are exposed. Yes, 
and their families are “good” Methodists, Baptists, or Catholics In 
too many cases theirs is not a seven-day religion. Their “religion” 
ends on Sunday night. For the other six days they can be just as dis¬ 
honest, deceitful, and lacking in character as they wish It is too 
bad, but that is a fact for I have seen it happen so many times. And 
then there are some of the finest people of “teen age” I have ever 
met who rarely, if ever, attend church In youth as well as adulthood 
religion seems to be a way of life—not a matter of going to church. 
Many students have faith in God and know the difference between 
right and wrong. I believe that is all that is necessary for a “reli¬ 
gious” life 

One of the most distressing problems of the younger generation 
is that of drinking. Parents would be shocked—I mean parents of 
the “good boys and girls” would be shocked—if they knew every¬ 
thing about “little Johnny ” That does not mean that young people 
drink to excess, but it can lead to that. Drinking is considered 
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smart It is talked about in a smart manner. Any reference to it in 
textbooks or class discussions sends a wave of giggles or grins 
around the room. In the “movies” if an intoxicated person walks 
across the screen they laugh hilariously. So much of their talk runs 
along these lines: “So and so had three beers last night. Boy! Did 
he look silly.” And this is what too many of them consider fun. 

The problems begin in the home The young tend to adopt the 
ideas and attitudes of the older. The adults have liquor around 
and hold gay parties. Naturally, if it is all right for their parents, it 
cannot be too bad for them. The familiar tavern, with neon lights 
and Venetian blinds, is another source of the liquor problem as 
applied to youth. 

Athletics probably play die leading role in the recreational life of 
the younger generation. Athletics have become one of the most im¬ 
portant factors in bringing to light and correcting die faults of 
both boys and girls. A young person, active or successful in ath¬ 
letics, seems to develop a high degree of self-confidence. Aside from 
the physical value of athletics, it gives him poise, teaches good 
sportsmanship, enables him to get along with others better, and 
tends to develop a stronger and more interesting personality. How¬ 
ever, in my observations, this is quite often true only if he translates 
his “athletic life” into his “real life” Some of our high-school ath¬ 
letic heroes turn out to be weak in character and conduct when 
“off the field” 

Much has been said concerning sex and modern youth and much 
more could be said about it However, very little is done about the 
matter. “Authorities” talk and write many articles on the subject 
but that is about as far as it goes There is absolutely no doubt of 
the fact that sex in one form or another is the chief topic of conver¬ 
sation among the young people. Of course it is perfectly natural 
and harmless if it is kept on a high plain. Unfortunately it too often 
drops to the level of a “smut session.” I believe this is due chiefly to 
the fact that they are unable to handle intelligently the new knowl- 
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edge gained. Then, too, this knowledge has no authoritative source 
to back it up It seems to me educators ought to get their heads to¬ 
gether and write a complete and nonsensational book of explana¬ 
tion Then every high-school student should be required to read it 
and make a report on it. 

Until about their junior year in high school, young people are 
only slightly aware or mterested in their future. Up to this time 
they have failed to realize that the transition from dependence to 
independence—from their comparatively small world to a vast and 
more complicated world—is a reality. Those who are fortunate 
enough to continue their schooling have a few more years before 
they must face the open road, but to the thousands who must 
step out of high school and search for jobs the outlook is far from 
bright. It is then that present-day conditions have a distressing effect 
on them 

In every school there are some you know will succeed, even 
though they have no financial means. They have initiative; not just 
a little, but a lot of initiative. I believe there is a place in life for 
every one. The problem is to find it. Those who have an abundance 
of this thing called initiative can find it. 

Thus far I have spoken mainly of die average youth. However, 
scattered among these are a few other types There is the one-hun¬ 
dred-per-cent idealist. Very often he or she is apt to be somewhat 
lonely, but in clinging to this idealism die individual will no doubt 
ensure his winning in the end providing he has some degree of 
practicalness And then there is the eccentric, whose appeal often 
lies in his eccentricities. Although quite often impractical, he is 
apt to be clever in many ways and usually finds contentment The 
odd genius in a school lacks a normal social life, but his superiority 
in mental power puts him far ahead in other ways The question 
is often brought up as to whether there really is the so-called “sissie " 
I say no When you get right down to it, the “sissie” is a combination 
of the above-mentioned types 
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There is the item of convention, too. Convention is the real enemy 
of youth. If one does not conform to the ideas, activities, and actions 
of the “big crowd” he is out socially Nmety-mne times out of a 
hundred a youngster does not have a taste for liquor. In Ins mind 
he says over and over again, “All of them aie doing it. It won’t hurt 
me this once.” It is the same with smoking Rare is the fellow or 
girl who begins smoking for the love of it, But they wish to make 
a “sophisticated” impression. What a satisfaction it is to “light up a 
Lucky,” exhale the Boating puffs into the ozone, and delicately 
flick off the ashes with a deft touch of the little finger. Yes, it is 
“smart,” but how stupid and pitiful. What I am trying to get at 
is that the average youth starts out to be good and fine and whole¬ 
some, but the actions and ideas of others kill many of his natural 
tendencies. 

A complete solution to all the problems of youth is impossible. 
Much has been done for them, but much more could be done. Here 
is what I would do. 

Open wide every available vacant building, lot, room, nook, and 
cranny. Fill them with worth-while and wholesome recreational 
facilities Have every single community organization collaborate 
for a nationwide youth project. Bar all taverns, poolrooms, and 
similar “hangouts” to them, Provide numerous light and airy dance 
halls and stack the refreshment bar with milk shakes and soda pop 
Bring more hay rides, dogs, family life, good books, and good 
motion pictures into the lives of die young people. Let loose an 
avalanche of fine motion pictures that would set an example and 
at the same time be entertaining and “painless.” 

I think that all schools (beginning in the seventh or eighth 
grade) should require many laboratory and shop courses—courses 
that touch on almost every type of occupation. In this way the stu¬ 
dent can decide at an early age what practical thing interests him. 
Then he should be encouraged to “stick to it,” so that at the time 
of graduation he would have a complete picture of his future job, 
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Throughout this essay there are a number of harsh statements 
which, perhaps, give the impression that I condemn youth. This 
is by no means true. The “teen age” is the most interesting and 
likable group of people on earth I like to see them in the summer, 
in gaily colored polo shirts contrasted with a healthy coat of tan 
I love to watch them munch on marshmallow sundaes decked with 
crushed fruit, nuts, and maraschino cherries. I enjoy their frenzied 
antics to the tune of the ice-cream parlor nickelodeon. I like to see 
them out camping, drinking in all the glories of outdoor life, glow¬ 
ing with health, and always ready to go. But why shouldn’t youth 
appeal to me, I am one of them I 


Paul Sipprcll, a postgraduate student in the high school at East Aurora, New York, is a 
member of the local chapter of Quill and Scroll and prepares a weekly feature “Highschool 
Highlights” for the community newspaper He expects to go to college to continue training 
for a career in journalism 


YOUTH LOOKS AT PEACE AND WAR 

GAY FOLLMER 

Today we are faced with the prospect of involvement in war. It 
does no good to play ostrich In any war a great part of the burden 
is carried by youth—not only because it is largely youth who serve 
on the battlefront, but because when war is over youth finds its 
visions blackened, its opportunities ruined, and its world oblit¬ 
erated. Yet it is always youth that must build a new world from 
this chaos Therefore, youth has a right to speak. 

A fact which has been held continually before our eyes is that 
war is horrible Pictures of civil war in Spain, the Japanese invasion 
of China, and the Russian invasion of Finland have told us vividly 
that war is hell. Moreover, we have read books, such as Remarque’s 
All Quiet on the Western Fi ont } Gibb’s Middle of the Road, and 
more recently Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls , books 
which certainly attribute no romance or glory to war Yes, I think 
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we know what war means. We know the madness, and agony, and 
brutality. Could one forget the pictures of torn men in the streets 
of Madrid, or of fear-crazed mobs in China, or of frozen Russian 
soldiers in Finland ? 

In fact we know war so well that we would sacrifice almost any¬ 
thing for the sake of peace. Some of us have stated—and all of us 
have heard some one state at some tune—that war has never saved 
anything, that all wars are caused by the machinations ot selfish 
money grubbers, that war is the most awful catastrophe which can 
befall civilization, that almost any condition is preferable to war. 

Perhaps such statements are entirely correct. One surely could 
not say that war is the best way or even a pcimanent way of pre¬ 
serving certain ideals. We know that a good many wars have been 
promoted for the financial benefit of a few quick-fingered men. 
One surely could not deny that war is catastrophic But are there 
not a few—a very few—-circumstances worse than war ? 

I believe that oppression is worse dian war. Freedom is worth any 
pi ice, even war Freedom 1 The word is tossed about so lightly that 
for some of us it no longer has any meaning. Yet place it beside its 
opposite, look at the words, and think. Freedom—Slavery. 

We have a choice. Which one shall it be! 1 If we brush away the 
cobwebs, we discover that neutrality is a fine word—as long as both 
sides can with fairness be regarded as equal champions of right or 
wrong. Assuredly we have heard propaganda from both partici¬ 
pants in the present war. But we \now that Hitler’s movement has 
put men in concentration camps because they had the courage to 
write what they pleased, or speak what they thought, or worship 
where they desired. We know that Hitler deliberately crushed 
science and learning in his country so that he might substitute the 
myth of racial superiority. We know that in Mem Kampf he de¬ 
clared all democracies were Ins enemies and it was his aim to defeat 
them all. We know—with reference to The 'Revolution of Nihilism 
by Rauschning— that world chaos and anarchy are Hitler’s aims. 
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We know that the Nazis at their Fuehrer’s command removed any 
one so unfortunate as to obstruct their path, for example, the Aus¬ 
trian leader, Dollfuss. We know that Hitler has established in his 
country die belief that wai is a magnificent activity 
The most stupid man who has eyes to see or ears to hear must 
realize that in the seven years since he came to powei Hitler—in 
violation of his treaties and his pledged word—has taken over the 
democracies. You know the list—Austria, Czechoslovakia, Den¬ 
mark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, France. Unless one re¬ 
fuses to face reality, he must see that Hitler seized these countries 
not because his nation was a “have-not” nation and deserved to be 
a “have” nation, but rather because Hitler has an insane desire for 
power. That is not a supposition. He has written it out for any one 
to read. He even told the methods he would use to grasp this power 
Belgium and Holland and France did not believe him. 

As the United States was not able permanently to exist half slave 
and half free, so the world cannot permanently exist half slave and 
half free. True, it is impossible to draw arbitrary lines and state that 
one side is right and the other side completely wrong There are 
points in favor of each But roughly there is freedom, and there is 
slavery 

The one thing worth fighting and even dying for is, then, free¬ 
dom. Neither national honor, nor conquest of territory, nor exten¬ 
sion of national culture, nor any other good is worth the horror of 
war But freedom is worth it. Through all the ages men have died 
so that freedom might live Those men felt that they owed some¬ 
thing not only to themselves but to those who would come after 
them So it is with us Without freedom life is not worth living. 

If we must fight, let us prepare ourselves as well as is humanly 
possible. If we must fight, let us do it without hesitation and with¬ 
out fear. Finally, if we must fight, if we must make a war, let 11s 
also remember that we must make a peace 
Once before men died so that “the world would be safe for 
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democracy.” Once before they died “to end war.” Let us not muff 
our chance again. It might very possibly be the last one we would 
get. War is the ultimate in futility, stupidity, and tragedy. Man has 
a brain which can show him the way to lasting peace—if he will 
only think. 

All people who are well acquainted with world affairs, with 
world economies and politics, realize that the world is a unit and its 
peoples one. This fact is clearly demonstrated by the world-wide 
depression which followed the World War In the case of inter- 
national relations, generosity is the greatest selfishness, for that 
which benefits one country ultimately benefits all. Obversely, that 
which harms one country harms all. 

Many distinguished people, from William Penn to Clarence 
Streit, have propounded what they believed to be workable plans 
for the establishment of permanent peace. Maybe it is presump¬ 
tuous that I, a high-school student, should put forth a plan. Never¬ 
theless, I shall do so. 

First, it seems likely that when the war ends wc shall find the 
world on the whole either completely enslaved or completely free. 
There have been periods in history when civilization was almost 
completely blotted out by hordes of barbarians, yet somewhere a 
small flame of light glimmered until once more it could set the 
world on fire. Even the ruin of this present civilization would not 
mean that in the future some other might not arise, greater than 
this, possessing all of its virtues and fewer of its weaknesses. But 
let us take the only hypothesis useful to us. Let us suppose that we 
are not slaves but free men 

Our task is to abolish war forever. Perhaps we could accomplish 
this through a federation of states. This federation would have to 
include every nation. It would necessitate the lessening of na¬ 
tional sovereignty It would maintain an international army, small, 
modern, and efficient, controlled by all nations. No country would 
be allowed an armed force except one comparable to civil police 
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In this federation of states there would be an international cur¬ 
rency. Tariffs would be abolished so that free trade could exist 
throughout the world. 

Of course, the federation would be a democracy. There is no 
other form of government that would work. Since only men and 
women without political experience make obedient subjects for 
dictators, it would be necessary to nurture carefully young repub¬ 
lics, such as Germany and Italy would become—according to our 
hypothesis. 

The most important field would be education. We must teach 
die common brotherhood of all men. This is no pious dogma. Un¬ 
less we realize our essential brotherhood, we can never hope for 
peace. If I realize that the Russian, for instance, has the same hopes 
and fears, likes and dislikes that X have; if I realize that he thinks 
and talks about the same subjects, though he uses a different lan¬ 
guage; if I realize in short that he is as human as I am, then I would 
consider it ridiculous to shoot him because some one assured me 
that a Russian was a brutal monster who had no right to live 1 
would know die Russian was actually the same kind of man as 
my next-door neighbor. 

It would be interesting to experiment with education to see if 
it is not possible to raise a generation free of prejudice and fear, a 
generation trained to think, a generation steeped in tolerance in¬ 
stead of intolerance We might begin with America Would n not 
be a stimulating experience to read the history of the American 
Revolution written from the British point of view? Nearly two 
centuries of patriotically edited textbooks have managed to give 
us a viewpoint highly American but slightly one-sided Maybe a 
Spanish history of the Spanish-American War would be equally 
revealing I suggest these mainly because we cannot expect other 
people to do what we will not do. Unless all the people of the world 
can endure a bit of seeing the other fellow’s view, for a change, 
the federation of states would collapse. 
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The federation of which I speak or some similar organization 
must be created unless mankind prefers eventual destruction. We 
can achieve permanent peace if we are willing to work for it. 
Liberty and peace for all the world! Why should we not establish 
them—we who will be the adults of tomorrow ? 


Gay FoUmer, sixteen years of age and a junior in Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska, 
1 $ majoring in languages and social science Of her work and plans, she writes- "The most 
interesting class t have ever had was just begun tilts year There are only two people in it and 
we are free to study in any way wc please. Our purpose is to prepare for the annual League 
of Nations contest m ihc spring Miss Elsie Fisher, our instructor, is extremely interested in 
llie subject and very fine to work with, I am almost as much interested in music as in writ¬ 
ing—which means a great deal. I play several instruments, piano, viola, and a little bit on 
the ’cello, At present I am taking voice lessons and getting a great deal of pleasure from it— 
although that probably could not be said for my listeners One of the things 1 enjoy most is 
my work on the school newspaper, the Register, of which I am 'Literary Editor’—an extra 
nice way of saying book reviewer The only other article I have had printed is in a recently 
published book, A Great American, written in tribute to General John J Pershing The book 
was compiled by the Pershing Memorial Commission appointed by the Nebraska legislature 
After graduation I intend to go on to college, Hoping to become a writer someday, 1 write 
short stones for practice and, incidentally, for the fun l get out of it" 


YOUTH LOOKS AT CAREERS 

SPENCER J. DVORKIN 

With eight millions of Americans unemployed today, the thou¬ 
sands of high-school and college graduates must ask themselves 
what chance they have of getting a job. Too often the answer is that 
they will be taken care of in time. It is too bad that no good-natured 
fairy is watching over each and every one of us to make sure we 
are a success The number of unemployed shows that this is not 
the case. 

A large number of unemployed youth is a definite menace to 
our democratic system. Foreign propaganda finds some of the most 
fertile soil in the mtnds of the unemployed. “At least these foreign 
countries have very little unemployment,” is often the statement 
of many of our youth 
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Disappointed youth, brought up in the frustration and degrada¬ 
tion produced by unemployment, will not make good citizens. It 
is hard to convince youdi that a democratic system is the best way 
of life, when that system leaves them unemployed A disgruntled 
person will not make a good citizen. The government of tomorrow 
is in the hands of the youth of today. If youdi does not believe in 
democracy, there will be no democracy when it controls the 
government. 

Our society demands that all of us have jobs, but it does not pro- 
vide for all of us. If society will not offer jobs to the youth of 
America, youth must take care of itself Society may give as an ex¬ 
cuse that there are no more “frontiers” left today, but this is not 
true. There are many new opportunities these days: radio, televi¬ 
sion, motion pictures, air conditioning, Diesel engineering, plastics, 
indirect lighting, and others All life must be planned. In order to 
get a job, one must take certain definite steps These steps must be 
well planned The time to start planning is right now 

Only a very few people have jobs thrust upon them. Most job¬ 
seekers must find work through their own initiative The primary 
requisite is self-study. You must know yourself. Do not waste your 
talents by going into an occupation that will not utilize them to the 
fullest extent. Do not try for a job that is out of your reach. 

In order to know yourself, it is best to find out the appeal certain 
jobs give to you Vacation and week-end jobs, trips to neighboring 
factories, workshops, plants, and laboratories, etc, talks with work¬ 
ingmen and business men in all fields, and the reading of books 
dealing with different occupations will enable you to set something 
as your goal. 

Experience may enable you to measure your talents Hobbies 
often show a person’s special abilities, but a better analysis may be 
made through aptitude tests, vocational ability examinations, per¬ 
sonality tests, etc The combination of your scholarship record with 
your abilities and intelligence often enables an expert vocational 
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counselor to see if you have a chance in die job of your selection. 

Often the final selection of a life career depends on the conditions 
of the job itself. It is helpful to know whether special knowledge 
is needed, whether perfect eyesight is required, what is the chance 
for advancement, whether die salary is good, etc. This information 
may be got from surveys, pamphlets, and from men who work in 
tliat profession. 

The chief way to study for a job is through the schools. The best 
training is got in colleges and universities especially equipped for 
die study. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for instance, 
is one of the best places to study engineering because it has one of 
the best equipped engineering schools in the country It must be 
stressed, however, that only people with good scholastic averages 
are able to get into these schools. 

A unique place to study for a job is Antioch College The main 
feature of that college is its “cooperative plan.” In the second year 
of a five-year course, two people work togethei on the same job 
One studies in the college for ten weeks while the other works in 
a regular job obtained through the school. Then they reverse. The 
feature of this plan is that “book knowledge" learned in the school 
is put to practical use in commercial jobs. This training gives the 
student valuable experience in the field while he is still studying 
for it It also introduces him to job situations which arc real—real 
since he must live up to all job requirements, and because he ac¬ 
tually gets paid 

An important step m getting a job is your ability to say that you 
have had some experience in the work. Therefore, constant practice 
is extremely helpful. Week-end jobs, acting as assistant helper in 
stores or laboratories, should give valuable experience. 

Very few employers are going to beat a path to your door begging 
to employ you You must have clever selling ability. The best jobs 
are not advertised m the newspapers. You must go to the proper 
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place to advertise your wares This means registering in an employ¬ 
ment agency, and, if a company has a personnel department, regis¬ 
tering in it. 

If you have not yet learned how to write good English, you had 
better learn quickly. The next step is a letter of application. In your 
letter you should stress your strong points. Tell of your experience, 
and show die employer how it would be to his best advantage to 
employ you. If a personal interview can be arranged, it will be very 
helpful. First impressions count a great deal. Do not enter the room 
like a bombshell or like a frightened rabbit You do not get “chum¬ 
my” or shut up like a clam and expect the employer to discover 
your virtues. Tell him your strong points Recently an ex-salesman 
had a seven-foot graph made showing his sales record for his pre¬ 
vious years of employment. He showed this to the employer and 
was hired on the spot. 

You should be well dressed and perfectly at ease. Little details 
count. How you walk, talk, how you fix your hair, all add up con¬ 
siderably Treat the office girl nicely, for often a word from her will 
either hire you or send you on your way. Do not say you are more 
than you really are. The truth will win out. Offer yourself just as 
you are and hope for the best. 

Once you get a job, do not stay too long without thinking of im¬ 
proving yourself. You will find neighboring schools and colleges 
offering courses m your field. Study, improve yourself, and you will 
thereby improve your chances of being a success. 

Not more than 20 per cent of the high-school population is in¬ 
terested in college entrance and even less than that actually get to 
college Therefore information pertaining to applying for a job, 
where to get the necessary training, etc., should be given in the high 
school. Some of tins information is given in the first-term civics 
course, but more benefit would be derived from the course if it were 
amplified and given to all eighth termers in all high schools. A 
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youth, would feel more secure with this general information at his 
disposal and would be encouraged to look for vocational oppor¬ 
tunities in his community. 


Spcncei /, Di'orfyn is sixteen years old and a junior in ilic Iligli School o{ Science, Bronx, 
New York. I Ic expects to continue Ins work in science anil 111 a the mat ics preparatory to enter¬ 
ing college to secure a degree in chemical engineering His Robbies arc stamp collecting and 
reading 

YOUTH LOOKS AT POLITICS 
(First Prize) 

ERNEST R. GRAY, JR. 

Some one once said, “A politician is die only animal that can sit 
astride a fence and yet keep both ears on the ground.” Why this 
should be necessary I do not know. A definition of the word politi¬ 
cian is “One who is engaged in politics,” while in die dictionary 
politics is defined as the science of civil government. It would almost 
appear that any one can be a politician. All he has to do is to experi¬ 
ment with the -government and he will be a student of scientific 
government, or in other words a politician. 

To me, a youngman of seventeen, a politician is a vicious meddler 
who is in the business for a profit. This may seem a provincial idea, 
but every politician I have ever seen or even heard of has had plenty 
of money, many of them with large expensive cars and luxurious 
homes 1 do not mind all their extravagances. What I want to know 
is where is all this money coming from ? When our country has the 
biggest national debt it has ever known, how can all these jovial 
politicians get their hands on all this money that they so happily 
fritter away ? How have these people obtained this strangle hold on 
us? How, when this is a democracy, can a certain group exert such 
great influence? Well, it all started way back in George Washing¬ 
ton’s time. 

According to James Bryce mhis The Amencan Commonwealth, 
die history of American political parties and machine politics began 
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in 1778 when two opposing tendencies arose — one in favor of 
strengthening die central government and the other in favor of up¬ 
holding the state. Why Mr. Bryce thinks this is of pai amount im¬ 
portance I do not know I diink that James Madison had the real 
idea when in my own words he said that paity differences arose 
between the haves and the have nots. Now this has to be interpreted 
very carefully or a misconstrued opinion may result He says that 
the party differences arose from this, and that the economic feeling 
was lost later on. Alexander Johnston said that party organization 
began in 1791. Evidently these differences had grown so great and 
so many that an organization was needed to settle them, hence each 
party started to organize In Washington's administration feeling 
rose high against the measures taken by Hamilton and his followers. 
To combat them, the opposition organized their party and called it 
the Democratic-Republican Party Thus at that time the mad and 
glorious tram ride of the politicians left the station and started out. 
The Federalists laid the rails in front of the train by following suit. 

For about seven years the ride was very slow and then all of a 
sudden die opposition disappeared and the train coasted slowly 
downhill for twenty-eight years. During this time the northwest 
region of the country was settled and in the year 1828 there was a 
sudden shift of power and the Democratic-Republicans were out. 
The man who did more to help this train ride of politicians and 
machine politics was elected president. With Andrew Jackson as 
chief engineer and dispatcher and conductor, the train picked up 
speed when the spoils system was started. The spoils system' What 
a disgusting idea that wasl By that system any man in the party in 
power was entitled to a job when he helped to get his party to 
Washington It is interesting to note that this system came from 
the West where a few years ago politics and political jobs were 
sacred. Why there was this change no one knows, or no one wants 
to guess Maybe it was because the people in that region had a feel¬ 
ing that it was about time they had an active interest m their govern- 
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ment and to get that interest they would use methods that were 
much more certain than the conventional ones 
During the first eight years that these people were in power many 
radically changed social conditions arose. The financial and indus¬ 
trial interests of New England and the Middle West now had 
aligned against them the laboring classes, the farmers of the West, 
and die slave owners who raised cotton in the South. Also at this 
time the chief parties changed their names. The Democratic- 
Republicans now became the Democrats and the Federalists be¬ 
came the Republicans. 

Starting widi Jackson die lower class Americans became the chief 
factors in die guiding of the country. This also brought about new 
ideas How to control these masses of people. What a nightmare 
the politicians had I Out of this crisis the present-day idea of ma¬ 
chine politics arose. The parties would split the country into dis¬ 
tricts and over these districts there would be supervisors who nowa¬ 
days are called the precinct executive. This man has to ensure that 
all the party members are in the fold and also as many independents 
as possible. Above him there is a ward executive. All the way to the 
top there are these officials. To be a candidate for any office you 
must be friendly widi all these petty officials and also the higher 
ups They all exact their prices. Now where does the money come 
from? That must be a deep secret because no one really knows. 
Maybe those at the heads of the parties know but not you or I. We 
are just the scapegoats of an outmoded political policy. You and I 
in other words are the backbone of the nation If we give way the 
country will sink. Therefore this system is outmoded and we can 
do without the politicians and machine politics. 

According to Frank R. Kent politicians play die “great game of 
politics ” To do anything or to be anything a person must play ball 
with the politicians You could not even get to first base politically 
speaking without dropping a contribution in the party coffers. Why 
should you or I have to make this contribution if we are interested 
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in working for our country ? I may be wrong, but it appears to me 
that about all the politician is good for is to extend favors but always 
at a price, and, with his pals who are in the same business, to pull 
the strings that determine, more than we like to believe, those who 
presumably, but not actually, are our representatives in government 
Politics in America must be cleaned up. It is for us the coming 
voters to ensure this house cleaning. We have a duty to perform, 
some of us see, in time more will see it and the job will be well done. 
Indeed, some one once said, “To get a traffic light at that dangerous 
intersection, a politician must be killed there Just see how quickly 
a light would be installed.” 


Ei nest R Gray, Jr, seventeen years of age, was born in India and came to the United 
Slates "at an early age ” He is now a senior in the Oyster Bay High School, Long Island, 
studying science, language, mathematics, and English, and participating in various other 
activities including the school orchestra and chorus and the Boy Scouts. This fall he expects 
to enter Duke University 

YOUTH LOOKS AT POLITICS 
(Second Prize) 

BERNARD GREENBERG 

When one thinks of politics lie thinks in terms of present candi¬ 
dates and recent issues, never realizing the extent of political activity 
in this country Most citizens of our nation do not realize that our 
country is considered by the election bosses as four different voting 
sections People have been told of the “solid South” many times, but 
few realize what this means. “Maine and Vermont” are family by¬ 
words These are two of the sections into which this nation is divided 
Let me explain what I mean by this statement 
If in the first case die South is always considered Democratic, the 
latter always Republican, why is this so ? Almost since the time of 
the Civil War, each new generation of voters has voted exactly as 
their parents had done, and the political bias has become a tradition 
applicable to all campaigns The majority of voters know little of 
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the candidates and their differences, voting simply by following the 
pattern o£ custom. 

The South is Democratic mainly because Lincoln was Republican. 
The Northeast usually votes Republican for no more apparent rea¬ 
son than that the South is Democratic. 

Now for the other two sections. The belt stretching from New 
York, to Illinois is die doubtful section. Actually, election results 
there depend on the weather mostly. If it rains, die farmers do not 
get to the polls, and the vote in the cities is die deciding factor. If the 
weather is clear, then they do, and a plurality of rural votes, which 
are usually the opposite of those in the urban centers, swings the 
election. Then all the election depends upon is which outnumbers 
the other and what party is for which group-urban or rural? 

The Far West is the fourth of the political divisions. Its votes de¬ 
pend upon which party does more or can do more for their particular 
constituents. Local “bosses” in these two parts are vital factors in 
small elections. It is wrong to say Democratic “bosses” because both 
parties have these treacherous creatures 
One might ask from where these men get their “pull.” Mainly 
from the fact that they hand out jobs, relief, and special “favors.” 
An election is really only in a minor way a people’s choice. It has 
become a conflict governed not by the relative ability of respective 
candidates but by weather, one man’s choice, and tradition 
Let us now consider another factor of American politics—the 
electoral college. A president can be elected even diough he receives 
only forty-two per cent of the popular vote. In one or more instances 
in our history, the “successful” candidate received Less than half of 
the votes of the people. This, of course, is entirely unfair. The pop¬ 
ular vote should be the governing factor. But if this solution does 
not satisfy, would it not be wise to establish proportional representa¬ 
tion of the States’ electoral votes? For example, Mr. A gets one 
million votes, Mr. B gets one-half million. If the State has fifteen 
votes, then the former should receive ten votes, and the latter live. 
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With this system the college would become really representative of 
die popular vote, instead of far from a real reflection as it is now. 

There are many subtle laws and requirements for voting that re¬ 
strict our freedom of voting. The poll tax is the most obvious. The 
Negro is poor. He cannot afford the money, so he does not vote The 
rule diat a man’s father had to vote if he is to do so is the most vicious. 
How can any Negro or immigrant vote, if his parents were slaves, or 
if he has no American ancestors? Luckily, this prejudice holds sway 
in only a few States. 

It hurts me to continue. These procedures are simply criminal 
When will our people wake up and make our nation really a “land 
of the free” ? Our political slate needs a thorough cleaning and it is 
evidently up to us, of the younger generation, to get busy 

Bernaid Greenberg, sixteen years old and a sophomore in the High School o£ Science, 
Bronx, New York, is interested in aviation, engineering, and architecture, and his hobbies 
include model building, drafting, and painting 

YOUTH EVALUATES ITS IDEALS 
(First Prize) 

EMMA RUSSELL HELMS 

In a few years, we, the youth of today, will take over our duties as 
leaders of this country; at the same time we will have new privileges 
which we must rightly use. The question is: Are we capable of 
having so important a task entrusted to us? Or, first of all, do we 
realize its importance? To this last question I will say this: we 
certainly should. If a senior-high-school student has not already 
made up his mind where he stands in this world and what he in¬ 
tends to do and be, then he does not deserve the privileges which he 
is receiving each day. That kind of person is destined to go through 
life as a cheater—cheating himself of ambition and determination. 
It should be in our minds definitely just how we are going to be 
beneficial to our generation. We cannot shirk our duty any longer. 
Some one asks, ‘‘Are there any that want to?” ‘‘Yes,” I say regret- 
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fully, “there are ” There are always some persons who fail to coop- 
crate in carrying their fair share of responsibility for the welfare of 
their community and of the nation. 

I have tried to point out (and every one should already know) 
that we cannot have privileges without responsibilities. If we are 
given protection, education, recreation, and opportunity, dicn most 
surely obedience, service, and loyalty arc expected from us. We must 
be the ones to encourage others to do their best. A democracy can be 
either the worst type of government or the best. 

Where does our country stand ? And what are we going to do to 
make it even better ? Whenever people fail to do helpful things or 
insist on doing harmful ones, society will crumble. Therefore, in 
order that we may be sure of protection and progress, it becomes 
necessary that people do some things and not others. Society will 
function and prosper if the accomplishments of its members are 
directed in such a manner as to increase the well-being of all. Let 
each of us, then, learn what aur responsibilities are and know where 
we stand. 

In a democracy every one has an opportunity to be heard. Every 
one has his own opinion and the freedom of attempting to influence 
others to think or act as he does. These opinions or attitudes increase 
in large groups and grow so strong that they may prevail over other 
opinions. Lincoln said that public opinion is the strongest force in 
the world. Government officials are most anxious to please the pub¬ 
lic in national affairs. Since so many people are influenced by public 
opinion, we must appreciate this power. The most vital agent of all 
in the formation of public opinion is ordinary, everyday conversa¬ 
tion. Perhaps if we realized this fully we should be a bit more care¬ 
ful. We should seek to train our thoughts to as near perfection as 
possible, and resolve that when we say something to influence others 
we will understand the subject fully and know that we are influenc¬ 
ing for the best 

Now we must not stop here, once we realize our responsibilities, 
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know where we stand, and know what to say We are gifted with 
innumerable friends, and many more acquaintances Are these 
people going to stand in our way to success or are we going along 
to prosperity and happiness together? The answer lies m our atti¬ 
tude toward one another. If we do not learn how to live together 
effectively, or if we fail to use such knowledge, we will get in one 
another’s way so that no one will make much progress. If, however, 
we learn how to live together effectively, and use this knowledge to 
the full, all of us shall make progress. Therefore, cultivate friends, 
let them be steppingstones to success, not barriers. Learn to mix 
with people. Even if one does not desire to become a successful 
person, he still must associate with people. The purpose of our life 
together is to satisfy the wants which we cannot satisfy alone. This 
reminds me of two lines from Percy Bysshe Shelley, 

Are we not formed as notes of music are, 

For one another, tho' dissimilar? 

If we take all these preceding steps toward bettering ourselves for 
the future, we are well on the way to success Still we have to have 
many small but important characteristics or qualities. One of these 
is culture, for culture influences our life together. Matthew Arnold 
said, "Culture is not satisfied till we all come to a perfect man; it 
knows that the sweetness and light of the few must be imperfect 
until the raw and unkindled masses of humanity are touched with 
sweetness and light ” Of course we can accomplish nothing if we go 
into it with ignorance We must have knowledge. Knowledge may 
be called the great light that has brightened the pathway of human 
progress Few sentences contain more truth than the three words of 
Francis Bacon, "Knowledge is power.” We should be careful, how¬ 
ever, not to think that knowledge alone is sufficient Even so wise a 
person as Socrates seems to have made the mistake of thinking that 
the person who knows most , especially about human nature, will 
be the best person. Some modern people think that the person who 
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has knowledge is die one who will put most into life and get most 
out of life, but in reality there arc some people who know a great 
deal but who are miserable failures because they do not make effec¬ 
tive use of what they know It takes knowledge plus an effective use 
oE that knowledge to build a successful life. 

Yet, beyond all this, a person, to succeed, must possess a deep re¬ 
ligious conviction. Without religion there is no true peace. Religion 
brings sympathy and inspiration. When wc are lonely or sick or sor¬ 
rowful or afraid, or lose our sense of values, it may comfort us and 
fortify us against what Shakcspeai e called “the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune. 1 * Religion has suggested many ideals and in¬ 
spired many people to attain them. A religious writer once said, 
“Tram up a child in the way he should go; and when he is old, he 
will not depart from it.’ 1 Religion is playing an important part in 
this training. 

We have these ideals we are to reach. There are many more, But, 
somehow, I think that when the fundamentals are mastered, the 
others come easy just by doing them. May we be forever attaining 
higher levels of success by keeptng high ideals ancl remaining cou¬ 
rageous and honest citizens of a democracy. 


Emma Russell Helms, seventeen years old, is a senior taking the Latin course in the Sidney 
Lanier High School, Montgomery, Alabama, and is assistant editor of the school's paper 
The White and the Blue, She plans to study sociology when she enters college next fall and 
would like to go to the University of North Carolina 

YOUTH EVALUATES ITS IDEALS 
(Second Prize) 

IRVING PFEFFERBLIT 

Today the civilization that we know is confronted with a tre¬ 
mendous threat. The threat is not to its security, or to its comfort, 
but to its very existence Why ? Where has this tin eat sprung fiom; 
where comes its power ^ 

There is a type of modern man who is ready with the answers 
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He springs at you, waving his arms and shouting, “Economics, post¬ 
war theories, Versailles treaties.” He is likely to be a very intelligent 
person, a liberal. He is a liberal—and he has made the error which 
all the liberals of the past century have made. The principal tenet 
of his faith was the dieory of the innate goodness of man, that sci¬ 
ence would make the world over into a social Eden, and that the 
people would adapt themselves accordingly. Anything outside the 
realm of physical phenomena was scorned. He looked uncomfort¬ 
able when one discussed religion or talked about morals He did 
not need these things; he would build the world over from without 
And yet, though liberals rejected the improvement of the spirit, 
they never lost their faith in it. They always believed in the essential 
goodness of humanity and in its moral values, truth, good, justice. 

Therefore they were entirely unprepared for it, when a new phi¬ 
losophy, a new religion, burst upon the world, which had as its 
essential articles of faith the complete negation of all the ideals the 
world had held in common for ten thousand years. 

The group called “liberals” attempted in some measure even to 
find moral excuses for the fascists, though the fascists themselves 
trumpeted to die world the fact that they were no longer bound by 
die old morals, in fact that they intended to do away with them 
The great decay of liberal courage and thought, therefore, must 
stand with economic and political reasons as one of the great causes 
for the growth of fascism. This much is certain But in order to fight 
the destructive forces we must summon up as great a spirit as theirs, 
we must bend every sinew as they have bent every sinew to the task 
of becoming a nation unified in spirit and concept. 

And to do this we must reexamine our ideals To the youth of 
today we must explain that it is no longer fashionable to be cynical; 
it is no longer cultured to sneer The postwar reaction bred of black 
despair must and need no longer engulf us We have something now 
to fight for, something great and noble. A few years, or perhaps 
months, ago it would have been impossible to say that; one would 
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have been, laughed to silence. But it is true now, and it will be true 
for a long time to come. 

But what are die ideals we are fighting for ? First of all, they are 
the fundamental moral values denied by Hitler and post-Nietz- 
schean philosophers. We believe in humanity, in the ability of man¬ 
kind to direct its own destiny, so that it shall go forward. We believe 
in justice and truth for all men. 

Before this one could have said we all believe in that. But it is no 
longer true. These are the very things most patently denied by the 
dictators. We believe in life, and we will accept death to ensure 
the growth of life, and of civilization, which is life. We believe 
that the arbitrary discipline and the artificial efficiency of fascism 
are unhealthful products of an unhealthy creature. Wc believe that 
fascism does not offer a way out of the world dilemma we are in; 
that on the contrary it constitutes a refutation of every human goal 
but power. We believe in mankind and Hitler does not. We believe 
in the rights of men to enrich their lives and make them fuller and 
happier. 

These are high-sounding words, but our times demand high 
ideals and high attempts We stand ready to defend our ideals, to 
protect what we have accomplished in America and what we hope 
to accomplish We stand ready to defend our ideals here, and to 
spread them abroad. That is the mission of Americans today. 


Iffing Pfefjtrbht, a sophomore in the High School of Sctcni-e, Bronx, New York, is four¬ 
teen years old He is major Lag in science and writing is his hobly/ He slates that he has. no 
definite plans as to the future, following graduation 



CURRENT POPULATION TRENDS AND 
RURAL EDUCATION 

P. K, WHELPTON 

Sociologists and educators no doubt would like a demographer 
writing on this topic to present information regarding trends in the 
quality of the rural population, especially in the innate ability of 
rural children to learn and to reason. This demographer would like 
very much to do so, but, since tire chief sources of the data available 
on these matters are the tests given by various educators, it seems 
desirable for him to confine himself to quantitative trends. To dis¬ 
cuss them at the present time is rather risky, with so few data now 
available from the 1940 Census and so many to be released soon. We 
know now the total number of people in 1940, some things as to 
their characteristics, and the total number of rural and urban peo¬ 
ple. Within a few months, however, we will be told the character¬ 
istics of rural and urban groups, e g., their race, nativity, sex, age, 
marital condition, school attendance in March 1940, highest grade 
of school completed, occupation, employment status, weeks worked 
and wage or salary income during 1939, and place of residence on 
April 1,1935 Several of these matters need to be considered in an 
adequate discussion of current population trends and rural educa¬ 
tion, but at present one can only guess at some of them on the basis 
of fragmentary information and with the realization that the guesses 
may soon be shown to differ widely from the Census figures. 

One fact is already clear from the 1940 Census; namely, the slow¬ 
ing up of population growth in the United States as a whole is not 
affecting the schools serving the rural population as much as those 
serving the urban population The national rate of population 
growth was cut m half during the last twenty years, being 16 1 per 
cent from 1920 to 1930 but only 7 2 per cent fiom 1930 to 1940 The 
urban growth rate dropped much more rapidly, from 27.3 per cent 
to 7 9 per cent, but the rural growth rate actually rose, from 4 4 per 
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cent to 6,4 per cent. 1 Rural growth was far from uniform through- 
out the nation, however. Among die States the highest rate of rural 
growth was 32.2 per cent in California, but gains of 15 per cent or 
more occurred in Rhode Island, Connecticut, Michigan, Florida, 
Nevada, Washington, and Oregon. At the other extreme, the larg¬ 
est rate of rural loss was 13.7 per cent in South Dakota, but decreases 
of 7.5 per cent or more occurred in North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. 

Variations in rural growth within States were greater than those 
between States. Many of the largest rural gains occurred m areas 
surrounding large cities, due chiefly to the development of autos, 
paved roads, and rural electricity which has made it feasible for city 
workers to live comfortably in die country. Most of die other large 
rural gains occurred in areas of the South and West which have no 
large city. “Some of them owe their rapid growth to such local 
events as the opening of an irrigation project, the discovery of oil, 
or the development of a resort area. On the other hand, there are a 
great many whose growth cannot be accounted for by such increases 
in their capacity to support people. A large part of them are found 
in the Appalachian highlands, in cutover regions in Michigan, Min¬ 
nesota, and the South, in the swampy areas of the Gulf coast, in the 
western Ozarks, and in mountainous areas of the Far West” 11 The 
attraction of migrants to these poorer agricultural areas seems to 
occur largely because of the presence of a little tillable land and of 
woods providing shelter and fuel in return for their labor These 

1 These percentages arc from Urban and Rural Population of the United States 1940 (Wash¬ 
ington) D C - Bureau of the Census) (a special release dated January 1 8, 1941, Senes P~3, 
N<j 7) and arc based on the rural-urban population as of each Census. On tins basis much of 
the urban growth from 1930 to 1940 accurccd because many places classified as rural in 1930 
gained enough to pass the 2,500 mark and be classified as urban m 1940 In contrast, if no 
such changes are made, the entire rural area of 1930 had a larger population gain during the 
decade than the entire urban area, a situation new in our Census history 

1 Warren S Thompson and P K Whelpton, “Changes in Regional and Urban Patterns of 
Population Growth," American Sociological Review, vol V no, 6 (December 1940), p 928 
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resources and some outside work enable them to eke out a meager 
existence. 

Most of the rural areas with large losses from 1930 to 1940 are 
located “in a wedge-shaped area extending roughly from central 
Montana to Sweetwater, Texas, then northeast to Kansas, and north 
to Canada. Much of this area is the ‘Dust Bowl,’ from which 
drought and wind have driven thousands of people since 1930. 
Furthermore, in all of this area, a less spectacular but highly im¬ 
portant change has stimulated out-migration, namely, die con¬ 
tinued increase in labor efficiency in agriculture. This development 
undoubtedly has been an important cause of the relatively large 
population losses which occurred in certain of the other ‘rural’ coun¬ 
ties, several of which are located in the good farming areas of the 
Texas Black Lands and of north central Missouri." 3 

Changes in the total number of persons affect the educational sys¬ 
tem because of their relation to changes in property valuation and 
the ability of an area to support education, but, more directly, be¬ 
cause of their relation to changes in the school population Attention 
will be centered first on the latter. As in earlier decades, the national 
rates of increase for the population of school age differed signifi¬ 
cantly from those for older age groups Due to the decreasing num¬ 
ber of births since 1921 the number of children of elementary-school 
age (6 to 13) dropped sharply from 19,724,851 in 1930 to about 
18,029,000 in 1940 (off 8.6 per cent) In contrast, the number of 
high-school age (14 to 17) increased over 3 per cent, from 9,341,221 
in 1930 to abou 19,650,500 by 1940, and the number of college age (18 
to 21) jumped almost ten per cent, from 9,026,741 to about 9,843,000 

Variations between areas in gain or loss at the school ages prob¬ 
ably have been as large as those for the total population, and proba¬ 
bly have followed a similar pattern. In general, areas with the largest 
increase in total population have had the smallest decrease in ch.il- 

3 Thompson and Whelpton, loc at 
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clren 6 to 13, and the largest increase in children 14 to 17. Thus, the 
urban population increased 7.9 per cent from 1930 to 1940, children 
aged 14 to 17 increased 7.3 per cent, but children aged 6 to 13 de¬ 
creased almost 10 per cent (from 9,756,584 to about 8,785,000). In 
rural areas the farm population as a whole was slightly smaller in 
1940 than in 1930, and had a sharp drop m the number of children— 
over 9 per cent at ages 14 to 17, and almost 13 per cent at ages 6 to 13 
(from 6,018,730 to about 5,238,000). In contrast, the rural-nonfarm 
population, which had die largest gain (14.5 per cent) during the 
decade, had 13.1 per cent more children aged 14 to 17 and 1.4 per 
cent more aged 6 to 13. While the decrease in the birth rate is re¬ 
sponsible for the national decrease in the number of children of ele¬ 
mentary-school age, differences in the downward trend of the birth 
rate in the urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural farm groups have played 
only a minor part in accounting for the differences in rates of 
change of children. Migration away from farms, and to suburban 
areas, has been the main causal factor. 

This large national decrease in children of elementary-school age 
would seem to have offered an opportunity for some reduction in 
the total expenditures for elementary education. It is hardly fair, 
however, to multiply the decrease of 1,696,000 by $75.00 (winch is 
the approximate expenditure per pupil) and think of the resulting 
figure of about $1,272,000 as possible savings. In the majority of 
school districts it has been impracticable to reduce the number of 
elementary teachers and the expenses for heat, building upkeep, 
and other items at a rate anywhere nearly equal to the reduction in 
enrollment Frequently, too, the decrease in pupils has merely re¬ 
lieved overloaded teachers and overcrowded rooms, and has per¬ 
mitted needed improvement m the quality of educational services. 

The large increases in number of school children which have oc¬ 
curred in many rural areas near large cities, contrary to the general 
trend, have raised extremely difficult problems for the local school- 
board members and teachers. Much of the adult population increase 
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in these areas consists of persons who work in city factories, stores, 
or offices which cannot be taxed by the school district in which they 
live And while the new houses have raised the total property valua¬ 
tion in these rural districts, the per capita valuation is usually less 
than it was earlier when more of the local people lived on farms. 
Had it not been for the various State aid programs which have been 
put into effect the problem would have been much more serious in 
these districts 

What changes are to be expected in the number of youngsters of 
school age during the 1940’s ? This is an intriguing question. Con¬ 
sidering the nation as a whole, the 18- to 21-year-old group should 
decline about 8.4 per cent, from about 9,843,000 to 9,020,000, and die 
14- to 17-year-old group about 15 per cent, from about 9,650,500 to 
8,170,000. Unexpected fluctuations in foreign immigration or in 
death rates may change the situation somewhat, but these estimates 
should be fairly reliable. Estimates of die 6- to 13-year-old group in 
1950 are subject to a larger error, since nearly half of these young¬ 
sters are not yet born. However, the annual number of births has 
been within 4.7 per cent of 2,390,000 in each year since 1930 and may 
well continue within tliis range. Present indications are, therefore, 
that the 6 to 13 group will number 17,500,000 to 17,800,000 in 1950 
compared with about 18,029,000 in 1940, a decline of 1.5 to 3.0 
per cent. 

From the standpoint of number of pupils, then, the elementary 
schools should not face as great a shrinkage in the demand for their 
services during the coming decade as during the past decade In 1930 
the rate of school enrollment was so high in diis group (91.6 per 
cent) that it was practically impossible for an increase in enrollment 
rate to offset the decrease in number of children/ As a result, recent 
years have seen a decrease in the nation as a whole in the number of 
elementary-school teachers needed Although the downward trend 

4 It might have occurred among southern Negroes, however, since only 80 25 per cent o£ the 
6- to-i3-year-olds in this group were attending school in 1930, according to the Census. 
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will continue during die present decade, it will be less abrupt in 
most places. As in the past, however, there will be some areas with 
large increases and others with large decreases in elementary-school 
population and in number of teachers needed 
If high-school enrollment is not to decline in the nation during 
the 1940’s, it will be necessary to raise the proportion o£ “teeners” 
attending by over one sixth. According to the Census, 61.6 per cent 
of the 14- to 17-year-olds were enrolled in 1920 and 73 x per cent in 
1930. Quite likely there has been an increase to 80 or 85 per cent 
by 1940. Offsetting die 15 per cent decrease in youngsters of high- 
school age during die i94o’s by adding 15 per cent to die proportion 
in school may thus be theoretically possible, but it certainly will be 
extremely difficult to carry out in the nation as a whole. The realistic 
outlook is that the decrease in elementary-school enrollment which 
has gone on in recent years in the United States will begin to aftect 
the high schools during the 1940’s. Moreover, the decrease will be 
large unless the rate of school enrollment is raised substantially. 
States which have made the most progress in this respect to date— 
the Pacific, Mountain, and East North Central States—probably 
will find further progress more difficult than the other States and 
hence may have the largest decreases in number of high-school 
pupils unless they receive migrants from other States in consider¬ 
able numbers Because of the greater tendency to expand the cur¬ 
ricula in high schools than in elementary schools, die decrease in 
the number of high-school pupils may not reduce the demand for 
high-school teachers as much as has the decrease m elementary 
pupils It is more likely, however, that many high-school teachers 
will be asked to teach additional subjects, hence that the teaching 
force will be reduced without narrowing the curricula. 

As far as the number of potential students is concerned, colleges 
will face a simpler problem than high schools during the 1940’s 
Not only will the rate of decline in the age group be smaller, 8.4 
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per cent instead of 15 per cent, but there is a much larger oppor¬ 
tunity to increase the proportion, continuing their education The 
Census shows 14 8 per cent of persons aged 18 to 20 attending school 
in 1920, 21.4 per cent in 1930/ and may show 25 to 30 per cent in 
1940. To offset the decrease in this age group during the 1940*5 it 
will be necessary to raise the proportion of these youths 111 school by 
only about one ninth. Whether it can be done probably depends in 
large measure on economic conditions and perhaps on the program 
of military training which is developed, but at least it is well within 
the realm of possibility. Evidently the tendency of the decrease in 
births to lower the number of college students and teachers can be 
postponed for many years to come. 

How the 1,800,000 decrease from 1940 to 1950 in the number of 
children 6 to 17 will be divided between rural and urban areas is a 
matter on which opinions differ, and which depends in part on dif¬ 
ferences in the trend of the birth rate in rural and urban areas, but 
chiefly on rural-urban migration Considering birth-rate trends, 
there are several reasons for believing that the decline will be more 
rapid among the rural population than the urban. In the first place, 
it is believed by most students of population that the decline in the 
birth rate for over a century has been brought about chiefly through 
an increase in the practice of contraception. Information about con¬ 
traceptive methods is diouglit to have become available more readily 
to city dwellers than country dwellers, which in turn is held to be 
one of the main reasons why the birth rate has long been lower m 
urban than in rural areas. Since most married couples want some 
children, the decline in size of family within a population group 
should gradually slow down and perhaps even come to an end 
as contraceptive practices become widespread among that group. 
There is evidence diat this situation is being reached more rapidly 

6 No data regarding the number o£ persons 21 years of age attending school were published 
in these Censuses, 
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in the urban population than in the rural population. For several 
years to come, therefore, it is to be expected that the rural birth rate 
will decline more rapidly than the urban. 

The trend of fertility in urban and ruial areas during recent dec¬ 
ades is in line with the above. This can best be seen by observing the 
number of children under five years of age per 1,000 women 20 to 
44.' For urban native white women the ratio was 399 in 1910 and 
380 in 1930, a decline of 4.8 per cent, but for rural native white 
women the ratios were 779 and 683, a decline of 12.3 per cent. A 
similar change occurred among Negroes, the urban ratio declining 
only 2 7 per cent (from 365 to 355) but die rural ratio dropping 17.1 
per cent (from 950 to 788). Among foreign-born white women the 
rural and urban ratios declined at about the same rate (28.1 and 
26.7 per cent, respectively), but the proportion of these women liv¬ 
ing in rural areas has been so small in recent years that the trend in 
their fertility is not of much importance. Exact information about 
the changes in the nadve white and Negro ratios since 1930 is not 
yet available, but the indications are that the decline has continued 
to be more rapid in rural areas than in urban areas. A similar trend 
is to be expected during the next few years, hence, as far as birth 
rates are concerned, the elementary-school population should de¬ 
crease in numbers more rapidly in rural areas than in urban areas 
from the present time to 1950. 

The probable effect of migration during the 1940’s on the increase 
or decrease of rural children of elementary- and high-school age is 
more difficult to evaluate If the migration rate of the 1920*5 is fol¬ 
lowed, approximately 500,000 children in this group will shift from 
rural to urban areas. But if the rate resembles more closely that of 
the 1930’s the net rural-urban shift for this group will involve less 

The ratios used m this comparison are adjusted for the unclerenumeration of children and 
standardized for age of women They were prepared under the direction of Warren S 
Thompson and P K. Whclpton of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population prob¬ 
lems and were published in Population Statistics, i •'National Data (Washington, D C 
National Resources Committee), October 1937, pp, 40-50 
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than 300,000 children. Events during recent months indicate a par¬ 
tial return to conditions of the 1920's when urban industry was 
booming, incomes of city workers were high, and large numbers 
of people were attracted from rural areas. It remains to be seen, 
however, how long the great stimulus of preparing for defense will 
remain in effect, and whether more normal peacetime activities 
can maintain the present rapid pace of industry if “preparedness” 
slackens 

Even if industrial activity remains at a high level throughout the 
decade, it is questionable whether the larger cities will gain by mi¬ 
gration as they did during the i92o’s. For one thing, many of the 
additions to present factories and still more of the new factories are 
being located in small cities and rural areas, usually in the area sur¬ 
rounding a larger city but sometimes far from one Undoubtedly, 
the tendency to avoid large cities on the part of persons influencing 
the location of industry is due in part to military reasons—the belief 
that concentration increases the chance of damage by bombing. But 
m part it may result from a realization that large numbers of people 
think they can live cheaper outside of crowded city areas, like it 
better to boot, and hence may be cheaper to hire and easier to man¬ 
age if living in the country. 

Thanks in part to Grapes of Wrath, attention has been called to 
several disturbing aspects of the “Dust Bowl” migration during the 
1930’s more than to the problem faced by tire schools in attempting 
to educate the children of these migrant families While this migra¬ 
tion resulted primarily from climatic and economic conditions, and 
while the abnormalities of the former are particularly difficult to 
anticipate, it is probable that the present decade will not present 
similar problems 011 as large a scale Perhaps the nearest approach 
will be in such localities as Charleston, Indiana, and other rural 
areas where a large “defense” industry is being developed 

With the above exceptions, it seems probable that die migration 
pattern of the 1940’s will resemble more closely that of the i93o’s 
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than that of the 1920’$, but will be on a smaller scale, A decline in 
the amount of net rural-urban movement may offset the more rapid 
decrease in the rural birth rate than the urban, and mean that the 
number of children of elementary- and high-school age will decline 
at about the same rate in rural and urban areas during the 1940s. 

The decrease m the children and increase in tire total population 
during tire last decade has resulted in a sharp drop in die ratio of 
the former to the latter. Taking 7 to 17 as the school ages 7 and 20 to 
64 as die productive ages, the school population per 100 producers 
in the United States declined slowly from 40.0 in 1920 to 38.8 in 
1930 and then fell to about 33.2 in 1940. Judging from past birth¬ 
rate trends, the decline will continue to be rapid during the 1940’s, 
and the ratio will be about 27.5 in 1950. As far as numbers of pupils 
are concerned, therefore, the burden of education to be carried by 
the working population is considerably lighter now than ten years 
ago, and should be lightened relatively more in the next ten 
years Improving the quality of education, however, may increase 
the cost per child more than enough to offset the saving through 
fewer children. 

The ratio of school-age population to producing-age population 
has varied widely between areas, chiefly because of migration and 
birth-rate differentials. Rural areas in particular have faced a much 
bigger educational task than urban areas. In 1920 urban areas had 
315 children 7 to 17 per 100 adults 20 to 64, but rural areas had 510, 
an excess of over sixty per cent. The difference narrowed slightly by 
1930, the urban ratio then being 31.8 and the rural ratio 49 6. During 
the past decade the rural ratio dropped somewhat more than the 
urban, nevertheless the 1940 rural ratio of about 42 0 is over fifty 
per cent above the urban ratio of about 27.4 
Such differences in the ratios of children to adults are excellent 
reasons for not expecting each school district to pay all the costs of 

7 These ages are chosen instead o£ those used earlier because Census data are available for 
them by urban and rural areas in 1920 and 1930. 
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educating its children, and for equalizing the burden at least par¬ 
tially by using State or Federal funds The argument for such 
programs is strengthened greatly by the fact that an important 
proportion of the children educated in the rural schools spend most 
of their working life in urban communities, while there is relatively 
little migration in the opposite direction Since it is to the great ad¬ 
vantage of urban communities that the migrants they receive have 
as much education as will “take,” they should be glad to help the 
rural communities where the burden is heavy relative to resources. 

During the next few years such programs should be strengthened 
and broadened. While population trends should lessen slightly the 
need for such help, present efforts have fallen short of equalizing 
the differentials between rural and urban areas in many States, If 
State lines are disregarded in this comparison—as they are by a high 
proportion of rural-urban migrants—large differences are common. 
To make one comparison of many, the school-age-working-age- 
population ratio was 56.3 in rural Kentucky in 1930 compared with 
31.7 in urban Ohio to which it has sent thousands of migrants The 
only way for interstate equalization is through Federal aid. To date 
this has been confined chiefly to grants from the George-Deen and 
Smith-Hughes funds George-Deen funds for courses on distribu¬ 
tion go almost entirely to urban schools, which from a population 
standpoint need Federal aid much less than rural schools. Smith- 
Hughes money goes chiefly to schools in small towns and rural areas 
but on too small a scale to do much toward equalizing the large 
rural excess in the ratio of children to producers. From a population 
standpoint, therefore, the need is great for much larger Federal 
grants toward elementary- and high-school education in coming 
years 


P, K Whelptou is a director of die Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Prob¬ 
lems He is a frequent contributor to scientific periodicals and has many monographs and 
books on population to his credit 



EDUCATION AND THE RECENT 
WESTERN MIGRATION 

LESTER A. KIRKXNDALL 

Migratory population movements are as old as mankind, nor are 
they new in the United States, What is new is the increasingly large 
number of those leaving their homes in search of a better livelihood 
and the difficulty they are finding in reestablishing themselves. Mi¬ 
gratory people, recruited from all economic levels and most occupa¬ 
tional groups, are found in every State of the Union. The Arizona 
cotton picker, the cranberry picker in New Jersey bogs, the field 
worker on the Connecticut tobacco farms, the day laborer in the 
Oregon plywood nulls, the chain-store manager, the roving bridge 
builder, die temporarily stationed army officer, the school teacher 
and her superintendent are all a part of the migratory horde. 

Migrant movements are not synonymous widi roving. Some mi¬ 
grants are rovers, staying at die best a few weeks in one place, while 
odicr migrants, like the school teacher, the minister, or the building 
constructor, live in a community a year—even years—yet, anticipat¬ 
ing the time when they will move on, never become a part of it. Of 
recent years this migratory movement has been accelerated by the 
effects of drought, unemployment, and depression. Just now boom¬ 
ing national defense activities have accelerated the movement of 
people. From the conscripts concentrated in training camps with 
their satellite groups, good and bad, to mushroom developments 
around such centers of defense activity as Hartford, San Diego, and 
Seattle, the defense program has resulted in further migratory move¬ 
ments. These movements include laborers, clerical workers, scien¬ 
tists, technicians, and professional people. 

This discussion will center on the educational problems in Cali- 
for ma and the Pacific Northwest, where there has been an enoi mous 
influx of migrants, most of whom enter the ranks of manual labor. 
The composition of the migrant group has changed Formerly most 
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of the migrant farm laborers in the Pacific Coast States were Chi¬ 
nese, Japanese, Mexicans, and Filipinos. Today the migrants are 
predominately native white Americans Many of the families mak¬ 
ing the westward trek were once small farm owners or tenants from 
the southern Great Plains region, or substantial farmers and land 
owners from the northern Great Plains. These people were driven 
from their homes by the drought of 1934 and succeeding years. 

The Farm Security Administration reports a study 1 made in Cali¬ 
fornia of 6,655 migrant families. Most of these people came from 
the States of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. (Migration 
seems to be along longitudinal lines The records of the Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration at Portland, Oregon, show that over nine 
tenths of the migrant families coming into Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho originate north of the Kansas-Oklahoma border. Oregon 
and Washington are now beginning to receive people from Okla¬ 
homa and Arkansas, who came originally to California.) Many of 
these families left homes in which they had been long established. 
Virtually all of them were looking for work and were very reluctant 
to accept relief Most of the heads of families were young people in 
their best working years, their average age being thirty-three years. 
Other authorities feel that the average migrant family would be 
found to have two or three children of elementary-school age. 

The age composition of these families has important educational 
implications. First, there are a large number of children of school 
age needing an education Second, there are children yet to be born 
and educated—for the families of migrants are evidently often in¬ 
complete Parents as youthful as the avei age migrant parents may 
be expected to bear at least another child. 

The migratory movement has reached vast proportions. While 
estimates vary, the Federal Farm Security Administration states that 
at least 350,000 families composed of over a million men, women, 


1 Migian/ Form Labor, United States Department of Agriculture (Washington, D C Farm 
Security Administration, 1940) 
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and children are today wandering from place to place in an attempt 
to eke out a living/The California Chamber of Commerce estimates 
are still higher—1,200,000 migrants in die last ten years/ More than 
850,000 have arrived in the last five years/ In the Pacific Northwest 
a half-million migrants have arrived since 1930, and they still come 
at the rate of 120 daily/ 

Migratory populations have raised a regular welter of educational 
problems—most of which arc unsolved. The problem of rapidly in¬ 
creasing enrollments is the most striking, consequently the most 
frequently mentioned, result. While the rate of increase varies some 
communities have had their school populations double within four 
or five years. One school in Marysville, California, grew from an 
enrollment of 69 in i934“ I 935 to 409 in 1939-1940 Perhaps die 
banner goes to one school in which the enrollment increased from 
70 in September to 325 in March, an increase of 364 per cent/ 
Special schools for migratory children have been set up in certain 
districts, but they are usually overcrowded, with inadequate build¬ 
ings, toilet and drinking facilities, and with poor or no equipment. 
Playgrounds are poorly drained, muddy, and lacking in shade and 
play apparatus. One school of 67 pupils had one teacher for all eight 
grades. 7 

With mounting enrollments, rapidly increasing expenditures for 
education are necessary, In many instances a local community must 
bear an unduly heavy burden because the community has become 

5 Migi ant Farm Labor, op at 

8 Migrants, 4 National Problem and Impact on Califoi ma, California Slate Chamber of Com¬ 
merce (Sacramento, California The State Chamber of Commerce, 1940) 

* Statement summarizing the Report and Recommendations of the Migrant Committee of 
the California Chamber of Commerce Presented before the Special House Committee Inves¬ 
tigating the Interstate Migration of the Destitute Citizens Hearings in San Francisco, Cali¬ 
fornia, September 24 and 25,1940 

6 John Blanchard, Caravans to the Northwest (Boston' Houghton Mifflin Company, 19 1 °)* 
8 Mrs. Jewell Potter, ''Teacher and Migrant,” Siena Ftl neat tonal News, 34*26, October 1938 

’Mrs, Isabel Pedro, "Teaching the Migratory,” Sicira Educational News, 3(1*34-35, March 
1938 
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the center of a migrant community In Marysville, California, a 
crossroads and headquarters for large numbers of migrants, new 
buildings, new equipment, more teachers, and other school facilities 
are furnished almost wholly at the expense of the permanent resi¬ 
dents The migrants themselves are unable to furnish any of the 
necessary financial support through taxation—in fact they are often 
pressed to supply their children with the necessary clothing and ac¬ 
cessories for school Their level of living is very low, their incomes 
usually ranging from $200 to $450 annually 8 No wonder that school 
facilities for the children of migrant families are not all they might 
be. Nor is it any wonder that local residents are seeking to convince 
the representatives of other cities in the State that the problem must 
be solved on a State-wide basis Such conditions also provide another 
argument for Federal equalization of education. 

New school legislation, of which only the general outlines are dis¬ 
cernible, must necessarily result from the migratory movement. At¬ 
tendance regulations must be revised and enforced, and provisions 
made to facilitate the transfer of children from one district to an¬ 
other. The relation of the State to the local district will have to be 
altered and clarified in many respects Provisions for financing of 
larger units on a different basis are probably on the way. The Bank¬ 
head-Black Act now permits payments in lieu of taxes to be made 
to local taxing bodies by migratory labor camps, so that the Federal 
Government contributes some funds for educational programs pro¬ 
vided by the local communities 

From these three factors—shifting and increasing enrollments, 
mounting educational expenditures, and the need for different legis¬ 
lative provisions—grows the need for comprehensive, long-term 
planning on a sectional if not national scale Though much lo¬ 
cal planning needs to be done, these problems can never be met by 
single communities Conferences of school officials, labor officials 
and representatives, legislators, and others closely associated with 

8 Mi giant Farm Labo>, op at 
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die migrant situation for a study of all phases of die problem are 
needed. Fortunately some of this work is already being done. 

The retardation of pupils is anodier very serious result of migra¬ 
tion. Numerous investigations have shown that the school achieve¬ 
ment of migratory pupils kgs from one to two years behind the 
children of permanent residents. In a survey of 1,406 school children 
of Kern County, California, in which 48 per cent of the pupils were 
classified as migratory, the regularly enrolled pupils ranked from 
o.i grade higher in grade placement in die second grade to 1.3 
grades higher in grade eight on reading achievement tests. The 
difference in the average age of migratory pupils ancl the regular 
pupils was obtained in each grade. From die first grade through the 
eighth the average age of the migratory pupils was higher, ranging 
from a difference of four months in the first grade to twenty-one 
months in the fifth grade. After the fifth grade the age difference 
decreased but the situation became even more seiious, for the re¬ 
tarded pupils averaged sixteen months older than those pupils who 
excelled them.* 

The intellectual level of migratory children is often suggested as 
the reason for their retardation. The evidence is conflicting Beach 
and Beach 10 tested 70 children coming from transient families and 
found their average I.Q. to be 103.73. Since the migrant group now 
includes many people who have once been either completely or 
semi-independent, and able to make their own way under ordinary 
circumstances, it is probable that the average intellectual capacity 
of the migratory children is about the same as that of a stationary 
group. Over 80 per cent of the Midwestern farm families coming to 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho have an eighth-grade education or 
better. 

Probably one of the chief causes for retardation is the scanty and 

"D Theodore Dawes, "Migratory Children," Siena Educational Neius, 3-1 121, Sentetnber 

1938 

Mien W. Beach and Waller G Beach, "Family Migratoriness and Child Behavior, 11 Sociol¬ 
ogy and Social Research, 2t 503-5231 July-August 1937, 
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irregular schooling received by so many of the migrant children. 
Add to tins the lack of incentive for study which their type of life 
induces, the emotional problems resulting from the lack of security, 
frequent moving, inadequate home life, malnutrition, lack of cloth¬ 
ing, lack of community ties, and the quality of schooling received 
and one probably has the chief causes for school retardation. Some¬ 
times parents or children seize upon a move as an opportunity to 
secure a grade advancement for a child, particularly for one already 
retarded. The child coming to school without credentials may tell 
the teacher that he should have fifth-grade placement rather than 
fourth. When such placement is denied, however justly, the child 
often feels that he has been ill-treated. 

The alleviation of retardation is another matter. Whether the 
answer is the establishment of permanent Government camps, with 
provision of special schools for migrants, or some other plan, some 
solution must be found if the children of migrant families are to be 
made a well-educated, integral part of a democratic society. 

The effects of migratory life upon the habits, beliefs, standards of 
value, and attitudes of people have not been clearly charted. Cer¬ 
tainly a nomadic existence has an influence upon die behavior pat¬ 
terns of the mobile groups, as compared with those who have an 
established residence. 11 Families living in the same place for a long 
period of time have an opportunity to build certain associations, to 
accumulate property, and to reflect community customs and values 
in their behavior patterns. Denied this stability the migratory indi¬ 
viduals or families must work out a set of values and a behavior 
pattern to fit their mode of living Beach and Beach 18 studied ninety 
families, migratory and nonmigratory, to determine which of seven¬ 
teen diderent factors were more important to one group of families 
than the other. The transient families ranked medical care much 
higher than did the stationaiy families, and geographical associa- 

11 Pitinm Sorokin, Social Mobility (New York Harper and Brothers, 1927) 

55 Allen W, Beach and Walter G Beach, op at 
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tions and relatives somewhat higher. The transient families rated 
friends and immovable possessions somewhat lower and family as¬ 
sociations and real property much lower than did the established 
families. The transient families rated only five items as having a 
greater importance than “some importance" while the stationary 
families rated all seventeen above this level. In other words, the mi¬ 
gratory families held considerably less store by the seventeen factors 
than did the nontransient group. One can only speculate on these 
findings, but migrancy seems to provide fewer values in living than 
does permanent residence. Human relationships and possessions are 
of less importance, while medical care, probably as a means of sus¬ 
taining life, becomes much more important. 

Beach and Beach also studied the attitudes of children of migra¬ 
tory workers and of established families, and found the attitude of 
the former to be poorer with respect to fellow pupils, teachers, and 
school. They were less able and less willing to enter into play with 
others, they show a tendency to follow lines of least resistance, a 
facility for making acquaintances readily, and resentment and an¬ 
tagonism characterized by an assumption of superiority. 

In a dozen ways the migrant situation is made to order for creat¬ 
ing resentments. If die migratory children are separated from the 
children of the regular residents in the schools, then an invidious 
class system is set up. If the two groups are thrown together, then 
the teachers and pupils have to deal with groups that are too large, 
in which shifting of pupils prevents proper instruction and the 
range of individual differences is enormous. Often the progress of 
the entire class is slowed up by the retardation of migrant children, 
or some children are unable to secure an education as the result of 
pressure on the schools Such situations create resentments in both 
parents and children of the regular residents while the migratory 
children are sometimes resentful because of the unequal task which 
is set for them. 

The policy of educating a group of children of migrant families 
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wholly at the expense of State or local residents is certain to meet 
increasing resistance. One may expect to meet with increasing fre¬ 
quency the argument advanced in a recent report of a Special Com¬ 
mittee of the New York State Chamber of Commerce on Economical 
and Efficient Education. 13 This report definitely calls for a curtail¬ 
ment of educational opportunity for certain children, and remarks 
that “it is a fair question whether the state should bear all the ex¬ 
pense or whether parents who are amply able to educate their own 
youngsters should pay for it. 

“In not carrying students too far and m having parents who are 
able to do so pay the cost of all education beyond illiteracy is found 
a means of reducing the cost (of education) ” 

It is only a step from this public pronouncement to the argument 
that the children of low-income groups should be provided only 
with enough education to banish illiteracy regardless of the finan¬ 
cial status of the parents. This argument has been voiced more than 
once in private. 

Often teachers and administrators must care for urgent physical 
and psychological needs when the migratory pupil enters school 
Often the child needs the simplest and most rudimentary things. 
When he becomes ragged, dirty, sometimes hungry, weary, uncer¬ 
tain of the future, and psychologically despondent his immediate 
needs must be met. To learn to wash his hands before meals, to have 
provided for him nutritious foods (one California school provided 
a tent kitchen in which the pupils and teacher were permitted to 
prepare their own lunch), to learn to play with others, and above 
all to receive sympathy and understanding represent important con¬ 
tributions which teachers can make to these children. 

In some schools where children from migrant families are pres¬ 
ent in numbers large enough, they form groups of their own to af¬ 
ford security and to satisfy the need for belonging since they are not 
accepted by children of the resident families The “Oakies” and 


13 Sec Social Frontier, October 15, 1940, p 4 
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“Arkies” band together for their own social activities and to build 
group unity. Sometimes relations between these groups of migra¬ 
tory children and resident children are amiable; sometimes not. In 
other schools where perhaps the school authorities have been able 
to facilitate the process of social absorption the migratory children 
are assimilated with comparative case, and no cleavage exists. School 
authorities testified repeatedly that the children of migrant families 
did not create discipline problems. On die whole they are found to 
be amenable, ready to cooperate, and extremely appreciative of the 
things done for them. 

In the high school the major problem is to build a curriculum 
that will meet die needs of the children and appeal to them. Few, 
very few, have any hopes of going to college. Their migratory life 
prevents much reading and any continuous contact with current 
affairs. Their vocational aspirations are necessarily low. The high 
schools, therefore, face the important problem of ministering to 
immediate needs and interests. A functional program built in terms 
of the peculiar needs of this group is essential if these children are 
ever to be interested in school. 

Another pressing problem is that of social and educational guid¬ 
ance, The need of helping these students to find themselves, to stir 
incentives where none seem to exist, to adjust them satisfactorily to 
the social program of the school, and to harmonize the interests and 
aspirations of children of migratory groups and those of established 
residents poses some real guidance problems. The problem of pro¬ 
viding a functional curriculum to meet the peculiar needs of these 
pupils raises even greater problems of organizing the program of 
instruction and securing a faculty personnel capable of putting it 
into operation. 

A. great deal of educational work with migrant people is carried 
on by nonschool and informal agencies. This type of education will 
probably be expanded since it lends itself much more readily than 
does formal education to the peculiar conditions of migrant life. 
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Migrants in Federal Farm Security camps are subject to some 
supervision relating to health, and sanitation These measures pro¬ 
vide a degree of education for those subject to them, especially since 
the problem is approached as an educational matter. These camps 
also provide recreational and social activities for old and young. 
These opportunities help the participants to maintain their social 
attitudes and interests. In the Federal camps, through cooperative 
governing organizations, efforts are made to educate the residents 
concerning the problems of cooperative group activity, so that all 
may understand the problems of community control. Evening gath¬ 
erings of various types, forums, religious gatherings, and occasional 
lectures provide further educational opportunities. Library facilities 
are also available in some cases. 

Certain other public and private agencies have concerned them¬ 
selves with the problem of educating the migrant family. Among 
the private agencies the Council of Women for Home Missions has 
worked to establish health and recreational programs. Other proj¬ 
ects have included the formation of mother’s clubs for the study of 
infant care and feeding and clodiing a family. They have assisted 
in providing Sunday school and church services, and have helped in 
setting up nursery schools and camp schools. In other places com¬ 
munity centers have been set up. These agencies carry on among the 
migrants a regular program of social work with a strong educa¬ 
tional emphasis In many communities local churches, welfare agen¬ 
cies, social workers, and Government agencies carry on health, 
rehabilitation, and recreational programs which have at the same 
time educational benefits. 

One of die crying educational needs is for some agency to assist 
in acquainting both the local communities and the nation with the 
kind of people found in the migrant groups One of our real needs 
is to understand the migrant Grapes of Wrath by John Steinbeck 
has dramatized the plight of a great many of the migrants, but it 
has also left the impression that all migrants are Joads, culturally 
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and educationally. This is far from the actual truth. Some families 
are undoubtedly accurately characterized by the Joads, but many 
more have reached a much higher level and have much greater po¬ 
tentialities. Many more studies similar to the one of the 6,655 fami¬ 
lies, mentioned above, ate needed. Also specific case histories giving 
enough information to show the general level of the family are es¬ 
sential While a single case history cannot be used to characterize an 
entire group of people with such a range of ability, background, and 
experience, the following is one which in its general outlines could 
be duplicated often. This case history 1 ' shows the path which for one 
family led to the bean fields of central western Oregon. 

James Miller, age 32, his wife, and five-year-old daughter spent the 
month of August 1940 in the Farm Security Administration mobile camp 
at West Stayton, Oregon. This camp housed part of the itinerant bean 
pickers of the vicinity. Mr. Miller was born and reared in eastern Ten¬ 
nessee. After graduation from high school, he went to a bmber school. In 
1927 he went to western Oklahoma when lie found an opening in a local 
barber shop. By careful and thrifty management he succeeded by 1930 in 
establishing himself in his own barber shop in the same town. He also 
married at this time. 

As the depression increased in intensity, going became harder, but 
Mr Miller held his barber shop until 1937 Then a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances—lessened trade, increased competition, accounts not collect¬ 
ible, a mortgage falling due, and increased living expenses (the Miller’s 
daughter was bom m 1935)—made it necessary that he give up the shop. 

Mr. Miller then opened another barbei shop wheic he remained for 
a few months. Being unable to make ends meet, he moved again but the 
second move brought no more success. Thereupon the family decided to 
try their fortune in California. Arriving there in 1938 they got a job work¬ 
ing on a large ranch, Financially they got along fairly well but certain 
conditions were very unsatisfactory, Much of the time both Mr. and Mis. 
Miller worked, especially when “catting” (driving laige caterpillar trac¬ 
tors). The work was very difficult foi Mis. Miller, and much of the time 

This case history was supplied by Mr Milter (name fictitious} himself in a conversation 
with die auihor, who was visiting the Farm Security Administration catnn at West Slayton, 
Oregon 
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their daughter had to be left with such inadequate supervision that it 
amounted practically to leaving her alone Moreover the job held no fu¬ 
ture nor any security 

During the year they planned and looked forward to a job which 
would permit them to establish a permanent residence with a home 
of their own and a place in the community as they had once had Too, 
their daughter would be ready for school in a few years, so they wanted 
a place where life could be stabilized and satisfactory educational facili¬ 
ties available 

In the fall of 1939 Mr Miller found a filling station on one of the main 
highways in which, after lengthy consideration, they invested the savings 
made by “catting.” Overhead expenses and unexpected replacements of 
equipment conspired to make this venture a failure and in May 1940, just 
seven months after taking over the station, they were closed out. After 
paying off debts the family had their car and $21 clear. 

Most of this money was spent in getting to Nyssa, Oregon, where 
Mr. and Mrs Miller secured a job hoeing in the beets. Here they made 
about $60 with which they purchased a cheap trailer and thus provided 
themselves with better living quarters. About ]uly 1 they went to Idaho 
where they picked berries Here they made very little, and what they did 
save was required to purchase two second-hand tires for the trailer and to 
get them to western Oregon. 

Fortunately, they secured work at once The third week of August, 
both picking, they made $4.37 This had been a poor week, for several 
mornings the beans had been too wet to pick. Then, too, the season was 
getting fairly well along and the heaviest of the crop had already been 
picked They were expecting to move on shortly to hop picking. 

In discussing his situation, Mr Miller seemed optimistic. He had hopes 
of “getting some breaks” and, if lie did, he and his wife together might 
be able “to make enough to put us on our feet again.” The plan they had 
in mind was to look for some small farm which they might rent and 
settle in He felt that there was no longer a chance of making a living at 
barbering, and he also believed that his skill was badly deteriorated 

When communities understand the migrants well enough to ap¬ 
preciate the excellent qualities and potentialities of a large majority 
of these people, and aie willing to accept and help integrate them 
into community life, a long step forward will have been taken To 
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have two groups of people, the migratory and the stationary groups, 
living in such close proximity and yet in such widely different 
worlds is certain to breed dislikes and hatreds, to react to the psy¬ 
chological detriment of both groups, and to produce undemocratic 
class divisions. 

Beyond die problems just discussed are broader issues which must 
be thought through before sound policies can be set up. Both formal 
and informal sources of education, schools and universities, forums, 
radio discussions, and literature should raise these questions, and 
assist citizens in understanding them, 

One of the most important issues relates to the values which 
should be sought m our social and economic organization. Is our 
planning to be wholly in terms of economic and productive values, 
or is it to be built about the concept that sometimes a charge shall 
be placed against the most economic and efficient method of pro¬ 
duction to ensure better living conditions, improve family happiness 
and stability, establish wider educational opportunities, and create 
community cohesion and unity ? Are all of these latter values de¬ 
pendent upon economic enterprise, or does economic well-being 
depend a great deal upon the extent to which these values are rea¬ 
lized ? Are our productive potentialities such as to make it possible 
to maintain a high level of living with respect to material good, and 
yet hope for these social gains? Unfortunately the war situation is 
making the answers to these questions much more difficult to reach, 
while at the same time making their solution more necessary. The 
Educational Policies Commission in Education and Economic Well- 
Being points to the need for education to promote occupational 
mobility. 19 Mobility, it is argued, is essential to optimum economic 
welfare. Yet, when is the optimum degree of mobility from the eco¬ 
nomic and social point of view reached ? How is it ascertained and 
secured ? What type of education will most likely promote this de- 

Education and Economic Well-Being, Educational Policies Commission (Washington, 
O C.i Educational Policies Commission, 1940), 
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gice of mobility ? Such questions are particularly important for edu¬ 
cators, policy makers, and influential citizens 
The whole question of planning and social direction is raised 
Some people have a nebulous hope that a return of “normal” condi¬ 
tions will solve the problem with no further social effort, forgetting 
that there has never been a “normal” situation and that die changes 
of the past decade would prevent any retreat to this “normal” state 
had it ever existed. 

The problem of migrancy is one with which we shall have to deal 
increasingly A cessation of war, increasing mechanization of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial activities, improved transportation facilities, 
and shifting occupational patterns are other factors which will ac¬ 
centuate migration. No longer can communities isolate themselves 
educationally any more than they can remain aloof from the asso¬ 
ciations growing out of transportation and communication. 


Lester A Kirfandall, himself farm-reared and a migrant, left a teaching position in Ins 
home town in the western Kansas Dust Bowl in 1933 to take his graduate work in Columbia 
University In 1935 he began college teaching in Connecticut The material for this article 
has been gathered while teaching in the University of Colorado, Colorado State College of 
Education, the University of Washington, and the University of Oregon The author’s chief 
interest is the study of such social problems as migrancy in their relation to education, 



COMMUNITY HEALTH PROBLEM VITALIZES 
THE CLASSROOM 


G. E. TULLY 

Students in the eighth grade of the P. K, Yonge Laboratory 
School of tlie University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, recently 
took an active part in stimulating community interest in a major 
community problem. Recognition by the students of the problem, 
die need for the community and the surrounding area to control 
more effectively communicable diseases, and a plan for doing some¬ 
thing about this problem were outgrowths of recent investigations 
in community problems by this eighth-grade group. A description 
of this community venture may furnish data as to the relative values 
that may result from student effort to take part m community af¬ 
fairs. Even though this description of the attempt of a group of stu¬ 
dents to improve a community does not suggest an original or novel 
way for accomplishing such an objective, perhaps it tends to indi¬ 
cate that experiences in the school and in the community may be 
brought together to comprise a significant total learning situation. 

In the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, students in grade eight 
have three hours of a total school day of six and one-half hours given 
over to learning experiences in the “core curriculum ” The core 
curriculum is that part of the school day during which learning 
experiences based on social problems believed to be significant for 
the students take place. Students are expected to assist in planning 
their experiences in the core, and to work toward the acquisition of 
certain understandings in subject-matter fields, skills, and attitudes 
The use of a variety of material and participation in a wide range of 
activities are encouraged by instructor in the core curriculum. 

General plans for work in the core aie formulated by the instruc¬ 
tors. Specific units or problems of study are selected by the students, 
working together with their instructors, from the general plans for 
each grade Chosen for study in grade eight was the unit: “How 
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Man Has Sought to Conquer Diseases,” During a planning period 
that followed the selection of the topic, the investigation was divided 
into two phases one a historical survey of man’s progress in seeking 
to control diseases, and the other a study of the progress being made 
in the local area toward the fight against diseases. Activities de¬ 
signed to aid in the development of these two phases of the study 
were listed, and materials (such as references, health surveys, gov¬ 
ernmental pamphlets, films, etc.) that offered promise of value for 
the study were gathered by the students 

The students compiled the results of their historical survey of 
man’s achievements in the struggle to master disease in a written 
summaiy. This summary revealed that man has a sufficient knowl¬ 
edge of nearly all diseases to effect either a complete or partial con¬ 
trol Soon after the beginning of the second phase of the study, the 
fact was apparent to the students that man has had far more success 
in acquiring a knowledge of means to control diseases than he has 
had in making use of this knowledge in fighting diseases among all 
classes of people Conditions in the community were in support of 
this generalization. Tuberculosis, hookworm, syphilis, as well as 
other communicable diseases, were found to be widespread The 
students were amazed and alarmed to find that their county had 
one of the highest death rates in the State from tuberculosis and 
syphilis. This finding was increasingly revealing when the students 
learned that Florida as a State had one of the highest death rates in 
the country, when compared to other States. In a summary of a sur¬ 
vey of health conditions in the county, the students wrote, “The 
statistics point to the fact that we are considerably behind the times 
and we have not yet given science a fair chance in die battle.” 

The health and physical-education instructor had been consulted 
frequently by the students during this investigation and to this in¬ 
structor the students turned again in their search for a way to do 
something about this serious health problem. The health instructor 
responded by assisting the students to plan and carry out a detailed 
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study of the health facilities m the county. The students found that 
a health clime maintained by a municipality bore most of the burden 
for controlling diseases. Convinced that such a system was inade¬ 
quate, and that a plan for county-wide supervision of health was 
needed, the students sought a way to help remedy this problem. 

They talked with the chairman of a committee in the community 
which advocated a county health unit for the supervision and con¬ 
trol of communicable diseases. A course of action for the students 
to follow in order to “do something” was now apparent. Could they 
not assist the committee in giving publicity to the need for a county 
health unit? In answer to this question, the students, working with 
their instructors, decided to write a play based on a theme showing 
a need for a county-wide health unit to fight against disease. 

A student teacher volunteered to assist the students in producing 
this play. A number of student committees were formed and each 
committee assumed a specific task. Plans for publicity for the play 
and arrangements for stage properties were made by committees. 
The play, too, was written by a group of students. The work of these 
committees was coordinated as nearly as possible by the core instruc¬ 
tor, the health and physical-education instructor, and die student 
teacher These instructors made an effort to assist all of the students 
m taking an active part in the production of the play. 

The one-room house of indigent Florida tenant farmers was cho¬ 
sen as the setting for the first act. This setting was chosen, inasmuch 
as tenant farmers appear to be die people who suffer under the exist¬ 
ing health situation. The student teacher observed that, when the 
students began to suggest lines for this setting, the influence of mo¬ 
tion pictures and “type” stories hampered free expression. Gradu¬ 
ally, however, the students shook themselves away from the tilings 
they had seen in photoplays and had read in stories, and began to 
see the stark, real problems caused by frequent sickness that con¬ 
front the poor family in a rural section. 

The play was finally written after about two weeks of endeavor. 
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In its final form, it was far from an inspiring and polished literary 
creation. The students had even made use of the old device of die 
ridiculous villain and his foil. They were proud of the play, how¬ 
ever, and justly so. With the use of clever dialogue, the neophyte 
play writers had dramatized in a fairly realistic manner a situation 
that could be the lot of any poor family with miserably low eco¬ 
nomic status. The play was intended to show a need for a county 
health unit; to the reader of the play this need was revealed with a 
reasonably effective force that was comparatively free of melodrama. 

Copies were made of the two summaries prepared by die class 
containing the findings of the surveys made by the students. These 
were distributed to all instructors in the school who were requested 
to pass them out to die students. Most of the instructors, however, 
did more than this, and discussed the findings set forth in the sum¬ 
maries with their groups These materials were given out through 
the school in an effort to give explanation of the purpose of the play, 
which was to be given at a regular school assembly. 

The play was well received by the student body. Soon after the 
play was given the first time, an invitation came from another school 
in the community for the play to be given there. This request was 
followed by a similar one from a third school. At the conclusion of 
these visits to schools in the community, approximately one thou¬ 
sand students had seen the play and had heard the findings of the 
surveys. 

Perhaps the chief value resulting from the play was that the stu¬ 
dents were given an opportunity to make a significant contribution 
in the drive for making the community a better place in which to 
live. Other values that perhaps were realized were the development 
of oral expression as well as certain other skills in the language arts. 
Also, an opportunity was afforded students and instructors to 
engage in a cooperative enterprise 

Perhaps no one in the school was as happy about the whole 
project as were the two instructors and the student teacher. In 
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schoolwork since this play the students seem to be more sensitive to 
social values. Some attempt is being made to determine the social 
beliefs held by die students. Then, too, the class appears to be anxious 
to take an active part in planning learning experiences within the 
frame suggested by the instructors. It would not be correct to say 
that all of these desirable outgrowths weic suddenly developed by 
this participation in community problems. Perhaps the experience 
made the instructors more sensitive to the potentialities of the 
group. Although a definite cause-effect relationship at this point is 
not intended, there is reason to believe that the survey-play project 
was significant and enriching both to the students and instructors. 


G, E Tnlty is a graduate (1936) of the University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, Since 
graduation, he has been an instructor in the public schools of Florida For the past three years 
he has been an instructor in core curriculum in the F K Yongc Laboratory School of the 
University of Florida 


RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the gt eatest possible 
service, its leaders are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles—and whet e possible descriptions—of cm t ent t eseat ch pi ojects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects m fields of 
interest Ijtndred to educational sociology . Con espondence upon ptoposed 
projects and methods will be welcomed. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

The American Youth Commission, now directed by Floyd W. Reeves, 
will complete its six-year period on June 30,1941, but its project for rural 
youth will continue in operation until June 30,1942. 1 

This latest major undertaking of the Commission is another effort to 
implement the findings regarding rural youth by providing consultation, 
advice, and stimulation to meritorious local enterprises in various com¬ 
munities, and to provide similar services looking toward improved co¬ 
ordination of governmental departments and private agencies at the 
State level in four States—Michigan, Iowa, Virginia, and Georgia 

The method involves much correspondence, much travel on the part 
of representatives of the Commission, and many conferences with local 
leaders and local youth In localities where the undertaking takes root, it 
develops into a demonstration of how a superior job can be done by and 
for the local youth in whatever field may be receiving emphasis, whether 
it be improved education, guidance, employment opportunities, recrea¬ 
tion, health, or a combination of any or all of these In fact, a point of 
heavy emphasis is community-wide cooperation among the several agen¬ 
cies engaged in these different functions, as well as among individuals of 
all ages. 

In its numerous earlier studies the Commission used (1) field surveys, 
(2) testing programs, (3) case studies of individuals, (4) case studies of 
communities, (5) experiment and demonstration at the community level, 
(6) correspondence and documentation, and (7) a synchronized program 
of implementation Several or all of these methods were used in concur- 

1 This statement is provided through the courtesy of M M Chambers, member of staff, 
American Youth Commission, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash¬ 
ington, D C, 
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rent combination. For example, all of them were used to some extent in 
the Commission’s studies of adolescent Negroes with special reference to 
their personality development, in several regions of the United States, in¬ 
cluding the rural South, a southern urban locality, large northern cities, 
and localities in border States. 

In some of these areas the method was chiefly that of case studies,built 
up by repeated interviews with the subjects and with their parents and 
teachers, by interviewers trained in psychology and psychiatry, and fa¬ 
miliar with the locale. In other areas this technique was supplemented by 
a school-testing program and field survey embracing some 2,000 Negro 
youth, and also by field surveys of local socio-economic conditions. In all 
the areas the sustained case study was used as the principal means of gain¬ 
ing an insight into the personality development of the individual subjects. 
Other undertakings of the Commission now in progress include a study 
of employment and unemployment among young people, carried on with 
the aid of economists and statisticians, a continuation of the implementa¬ 
tion program through various media of communication; and the drafting 
of a one-volume final report for eventual adoption. 

Other projects of the Council related to the care and education 0} youth. 
The Commission on Teacher Education, directed by Karl W. Bigelow, 
is now at the high noon of its six-year period (1938-1943). Its character¬ 
istic method is that of stimulating a great variety of experiments and 
innovations on the part of the institutions of higher education and pub¬ 
lic-school systems (numbering 34 in all) which have entered into con¬ 
tinuing cooperative relations with it. Also, in three States—New York, 
Michigan, and Georgia—the Commission is sponsoring State-wide un¬ 
dertakings in which all institutions concerned with teacher education 
participate. It keeps in close touch with all the cooperating agencies 
through a small central staff of field coordinators and special consultants 
Emphasis is upon the improvement of practices in teacher education 
through this means, in which the initiative of the cooperating institutions 
plays a large part, rather than solely through the collection of information 
by a central national staff. The Commission also has a division on child 
development and teacher personnel with headquarters at the University 
of Chicago, and has recently inaugurated on a modest scale an enterprise 
in the field of college-teacher education. 

Two other research **. Meets under the auspices of the Council which 
use the technique of toiunM mg cooperative relationships with a number 
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of institutions in different localities are the Cooperative Study of General 
Education with headquarters at the University of Chicago (embracing 
22 colleges), and the Motion Picture Project with headquarters in Wash¬ 
ington. The former is a cooperative attack on problems of curriculum, 
evaluation, student personnel, and administration of the first two years 
of college. The latter now has in preparation an extensive catalogue which 
will be entitled Selected Educational Motion Pictures—A Descriptive En¬ 
cyclopedia This will differ markedly from any previous publication in 
that area, because it will contain 111 its descriptive entries the results of 
local investigation and experimentation to disclose the outcomes of the 
use of films in influencing children of appropriate ages. 

The Cooperative Test Service, with headquarters in New York City, 
continues to make its unique contribution to American education after 
ten years of experience. The same office also houses the headquarters of 
the more recently created National Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
which is enlisting widespread cooperation among institutions and indi¬ 
viduals throughout the country in the construction of tests suitable for 
measuring certain qualities of prospective candidates for the teaching 
profession and m the development of policies regarding possible uses of 
such instruments. 

Under the auspices of the Council there is also a project in rural social 
studies, now engaged in a survey o£ present facilities for the training of 
personnel for work in that area 

The Committee on Modern Languages continues to be active, con¬ 
ducting its development of semantic frequency lists and continuing its 
word-count studies Another enterprise of the same committee is an in¬ 
vestigation of the teaching of English to Spanish-speaking children The 
study is being made in Puerto Rico, and its results will no doubt be ap¬ 
plicable in the southwestern States as well as throughout Latin America. 

The foregoing is not a complete picture of all the research activities now 
in progress under the auspices of the Council A more complete descrip¬ 
tion may be had in the bulletin Histoty and Activities of the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education which is revised and reissued annually in 
November. 

There are more than twenty active committees and subcommittees 
in addition to those just mentioned. The flow of publications, recent and 
prospective, is large The next annual meeting of the Council will be 
held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 2 and 3, 1941 
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Matching Youth and Jobs, by Howard M. Bell. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1940, xiii + 277 pages. 

The American Youth Commission recently conducted a joint project 
with the Employment Service Division of the Social Security Board, for 
the purpose of studying and stimulating the coordination of all local 
agencies having a hand in vocational education, guidance, and placement 
for youth, in eight selected localities, four of which were large urban cen¬ 
ters and four of which were rural counties. Out of the varied studies and 
experimental efforts which were initiated during the eighteen-month life 
of the project comes this report by Mr. Bell, who acted as coordinator 
representing the Commission. 

In his usual manner of going directly to the point in plain and vigorous 
language (already familiar to readers of his earlier report of the survey of 
youth in Maryland entitled Youth Tell Their Stoty ), 1 Mr. Bell has built 
the book around the concept that the key to community success in finding 
the right jobs for youth is in the conduct of continuing local research 
which amounts to knowing the community, knowing die jobs, and 
knowing the workers Knowing the community includes the effect of 
past and prospective population changes and of shifting occupational pat¬ 
terns. Needless to say, these sorts of information must also be collected 
and interpreted on State-wide and national bases as well as locally. Both 
vertical and horizontal cooperation among the agencies concerned is es¬ 
sential. This is the mam theme of the report. 

Just what a community occupational adjustment program involves and 
just how it can be set in motion and made to produce significant returns 
are matters of especial importance when national defense industries re¬ 
quire maximum efficiency in production. All of us have a stake in improv¬ 
ing youth’s opportunities and the nation’s economic welfare 

‘■’Washington’ Amencin Council on Education, 1938, 273 pp, $2 00 cloth, $1 50 paper 
Among other early publications of the American Youth Commission arc The Health of 
College Students, by Drs Harold S, Dieli! and Charles E, Shepard, 169 pp , $1 50, Secondary 
Education jor Youth in Modern America, by Harl R Douglass, 137 pp,, Si 00, Equal Educa¬ 
tional Opportunity jor Youth, by Newton Edwards, 189 pp , S2 oo; TIotu Tare American 
Youth?, by Homer P Rainey and others, 186 pp , $1.50, Youth ttt European Labor Camps, 
by Kenneth Holland, 303 pp , $2 50 Among prospective publications of the Commission are 
Youth Work Program-Problems and Policies, by Lewis L. Lor win, Time on Their Hands— 
A Report on Leisure, Recreation and Young People, by C Gilbert Wrcnn and D L Harley, 
and Youth-Serving Organizations—National Non-Govern mental ■issocintions, by M M 
Chambers 
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Growing Up in the Blac\ Belt, by Charles S. Johnson. Washing¬ 
ton, D C.: American Council on Education, 1941, xxni-f-360 
pages 

Negro youth in the rural South have here found an interpreter. In 
rapid succession we see the personality profiles of the plantation boy, the 
girl m the sharecropper family, the son of the farmhand, the migratory 
youth, the mulatto boy, and the young married couple. Then we look 
successively at status and security in the social world of youth Here we 
get insights characteristic of the distinguished author of this book, who 
has won eminence in his field as head of the department of sociology at 
Fisk University for thirteen years. We see Negro youth in school, m the 
church, and at play. We get glimpses of their occupational outlook and 
incentives, of their attitudes toward sex and marriage, and of their rela¬ 
tions with white people. Intrarace attitudes are also significant Within 
the Negro society the color of one’s skin has a large influence upon his 
status. 

The book is the result of one phase of the comprehensive study of 
Negro youth recently completed under the auspices of the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Education. 1 To discover 
the response of rural southern colored adolescents to the conditions of 
their environment, and to find out how economic and other handicaps 
affect their personality development, investigations were carried on in 
eight counties representing the major types of southern agricultural life. 
The findings have important implications for education, for social work, 
and for many phases of social planning Fortunately the methods used in 
the study and the skill of the man who directed it and wrote the report 
make it of absorbing interest to the layman as well as to the specialist. 

Guide posts for Rural Youth, by E. L Kirkpatrick. Washington, 
D. C American Council on Education, 1940, viii -f-167 pages. 

Here is a concise description of practical steps which have been taken 
in many communities to improve the situation and outlook of the young 

l The following books were published by the American Council on Education in 1940 as pare 
of a scries of studies of Negro youth problems In a Minor Key, by Ira DcA Reid, 135 pp , 
$1,25, Children of Bandage, by Allison Davis and John Dollard, 327 pp, $2 25, Negro 
Youth at the Crossways, by E Franklin Frazier, 350 pp , $2 25 This series will be completed 
by the publ ication in April 1941 by the American Council on Education of Color and Human 
Nature, by W Lloyd Warner, Buford f-I Junker, and Walter A Adams, and Color, Class, 
and Personality, by Robert L Sutherland, director of the study 
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people of farm and village. In succession we see what has been done in 
some places and what can be done in others about finding jobs for youth, 
enabling them to get vocational education, and upgrading general edu¬ 
cation. Creating wholesome leisure-time opportunities, enlivening the 
rural church, raising the level of public health, and fostering the estab¬ 
lishment of homes by rural young men and women also are viewed. 
Finally, we look at progress in unique organizations for older rural 
young people, and see what part the youth can play in a well-balanced 
community program winch envisions the welfare of people of all ages, 
not of youth alone, 

Among the keynotes of future progress are local surveys to find the 
facts, maximum use of local resources, and constant emphasis on com¬ 
munity-wide cooperation and youth participation. 

The author has had long connection with the American Country Life 
Association, and for three years has studied the welfare of rural youth as 
a staff member of the American Youth Commission. He knows rural 
youth and rural communities, and has given the Commission a staff re¬ 
port which speaks in a language understood by Americans who live close 
to the realities of agricultural communities in all sections of the count!y. 

Modern Marriage, by Paul Popenoe, New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1940, xi -j- 299 pages. 

Paul Popenoe has been collecting data concerning the factors produc¬ 
ing success or failure in marriage for many years. His interpretation of 
these data in this revised handbook gives it a statistical and scientific 
flavor not commonly found in books on the subject. Problems involving 
suitable ages for marriage, selection of a mate, parental attitude, romance, 
love, divorces, proposals, engagements, weddings, premarital examina¬ 
tions, heredity, and children are discussed in a sane, unemotional, and 
well-documented manner. Placed in the hands of the more intelligent 
young people it should alleviate much “mental misery” and reduce the 
number of unsatisfactory marriages. 
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EDUCATION SPEAKS 

H. CLAY HARSHBARGER 

Colleges and universities pioneered in the engineering phases of 
radio Men m colleges and universities early became interested in 
this new medium of communication. By 1920 and shortly diere- 
after, consequently, a surprising number of colleges and universities 
had licenses which enabled them to operate stations on regular 
schedules 

As radio developed, and the burden of expensive research was 
assumed by the radio industry, these institutions found themselves 
with transmitters which took time, energy, and money to operate— 
more of each than many administrators thought it wise to invest. 
The result was that some institutions voluntarily surrendered their 
licenses, others lost out in competition with commercial organiza¬ 
tions A few universities, however, convinced that radio was here 
to stay, tenaciously clung to their licenses with the result that some 
thirty colleges and universities still own and operate their own radio 
stations. 

During the Erst ten years of radio it is no exaggeration to say that, 
except for a fanatical few, colleges and universities were generally 
unaware of radio as a social force. The second decade of radio has 
seen universities develop an awareness of radio, at least, to the extent 

Copyright 1941 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated, 
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that administrators are constantly beset with the problem of what 
to do about it. 

Naturally no settled policy has developed. A few institutions 
have ceased to be skeptical and are going about the business of de- 
veloping radio. Other institutions—probably this constitutes the 
majority—grope about trying to discover how radio fits into their 
picture A minority of institutions, only vaguely aware of ladio’s 
existence, no doubt wish its noise would quit disturbing dieir in¬ 
vestigations into remote realms of organized knowledge. 

While it would be interesting to sketch in detail the history of 
radio in colleges and universities and to analyze the programs in 
terms of the philosophy of the institutions, die limits of this paper 
permit no such ambitious undertaking. Rather the purpose is to 
describe briefly die reasons animating college and university broad¬ 
casting, to place die time at which diey became manifest, and to 
give some estimate of their importance. 

Over the twenty-year span of radio’s existence, colleges and uni¬ 
versities have broadcast for diree main reasons: to serve the educa¬ 
tional needs of die area in which they are located; to promote the 
institutions’ own ends; and to train students. 

The end of serving die educational needs of the area in which 
the institution is located traditionally divides itself in three ways: 
broadcasts intended for utilization in elementary and secondary 
classrooms; programs designed to inform and to enrich the lives of 
adult listeners; and broadcasts built in conjunction with State agen¬ 
cies and organizations. 

For the past ten years several colleges and universities have 
planned and produced schools of the air designed for elementary 
and secondary schools. Primarily the institutions sponsoring schools 
of the air are State universities which own and operate their own 
radio stations. The reasons which motivate these schools to broad¬ 
cast such a series are not difficult to find. As the capstone of the 
State’s educational system, they feel themselves to be responsible for 
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the enrichment of the school curricula, especially those of the less 
favored regions. 

A university school of the air, designed for the schools of a State, 
has certain advantages Because of die relatively restricted geogra¬ 
phic area involved and the ensuing tendency to homogeneity of the 
schools and curricula, a reasonable chance exists for week-by-week 
correlation of the school of the air subject matter with diat of the 
classroom. In die second place subjects of immediate interest to the 
State’s schools can be chosen. It is not infrequent, for example, to 
find programs listed which deal with the historical backgrounds, 
geographical features, and government of the State in which the 
university is located. 

The university station, in the third place, operates free of commer¬ 
cial necessities. Consequently, the station can make the convenience 
of the schools the major desideratum in scheduling programs for 
them. The Wisconsin School of the Air, to cite only one instance, 
is broadcast at 9.30 am and 1.30 p.m, and on certain days other 
periods beginning at 10 45 a.m. and 11.30 p.m. are utilized. In the 
last place, because the pressure to hold a maximum audience 
throughout the day is not strong, appeals can be made to relatively 
small segments of the school population To illustrate, one school 
of the air devotes four program periods a week to grades one to four, 
which, if effectively done, will interest neither higher grades nor 
many adults. 

If schools of the air, designed primarily for State schools, have 
advantages they suffer from certain limitations. The sponsoring 
institution obviously does not have sufficient financial resources to 
command the talent of a network school of the air. Nor can they 
provide originations from all parts of the country as can their larger 
brothers. 

Both, in short, have a function to perform. The network presents 
features that will interest the schools of the nation, the university 
must command the attention of its State schools. Both are impor- 
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tant. Each supplements die other. Both labor valiantly toward a 
common goal: the enrichment of the life of die school child 
While not all universities agree diey should broadcast schools of 
the air, all unite m feeling a heavy responsibility to the adults living 
within the coverage area of their broadcasting outlet, a point of 
view to which they have tenaciously dung since they began to pro¬ 
duce radio programs. Sound argument makes the conclusion ines¬ 
capable. The universities have the duty of gathering and transmit¬ 
ting the accumulated experience of mankind as well as extending 
the boundaries of knowledge. The age in which we have lived these 
last twenty years has more dian once been characterized as kaleido¬ 
scopic. As changes succeed one anodier it becomes imperative that 
adults be kept abreast of developments in many fields and be given 
standards and criteria with which to judge and evaluate unfolding 
events. The function of a university and the times m which we live 
combine to enjoin universities to accept die responsibilities of adult 
education. 

But universities are not organized to deal with adults in face-to- 
face situations throughout a wide geographic area. Hence, radio 
magically provides an effective substitute. The best teachers can 
reach thousands of adults on a given occasion. Or subject matter 
can be made intensely appealing when cast into dramatic form. 
Here, briefly, is a medium that enables an institution of higher 
learning literally to make the coverage area of its broadcasting out¬ 
let its campus. 

Cursory examination of the broadcasting schedules of few uni¬ 
versities quickly provides evidence that they are making an honest 
attempt to provide adults with worth-while entertainment, in¬ 
formation, and stimulation “The Music Shop,” “This Week in 
Government,” “Citizenship Forum,” “Geography in the News,” 
“Industries of Our State,” “Spanish Lessons,” “The Book Parade ” 
“Vocational Guidance,” “Farm Science Spotlight,” “Discussion 
at Eight,” and “Homemaker’s Fdrum” are a few of the program 
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titles which illustrate the many fields in which colleges and univer¬ 
sities are broadcasting primarily to adults. 

The question legitimately arises as to the social effectiveness of 
this endeavor. To answer the question completely would require 
continuous evaluation of an adequate sample of all such programs 
—an obvious impossibility. Positiveness is possible with respect to 
one fact: the universities are making an honest effort to improve 
dieir programs as is evidenced by use of an ever widening variety 
of program methods, the exercise of more care in die preparation 
and production of scripts, and ever expanding staffs to achieve 
these ends. 

Reference to the case the author knows best will exemplify a dec¬ 
ade of growth. Ten years ago the program staff of WSUI, the broad¬ 
casting station of the State University of Iowa, consisted of possibly 
five or six full- and part-time people, studios were inadequate, pro¬ 
grams tended to follow the pattern of speeches and musical shows, 
and, on the campus, radio was generally a “poor relative.” Ten years 
later some fifty full- and part-time people—both faculty and stu¬ 
dents—compose the program staff, radio is housed in a modern new 
plant, listeners hear talks, interviews, discussions, dramatizations, 
and musical programs in pleasing balance, and radio is beginning 
to come of age. 

Since the experience of other universities is similar, one concludes 
not that broadcasts designed for adults have reached perfection, but 
that they result from more careful planning, that this state of “be- 
comingness” is important One has reason to hope that, because of 
.radio, universities may some day come to play as vital a role in die 
lives of adults as they do now in the lives of young men and women 

The third phase of many universities’ educational aim—and one 
which is growing—is cooperation with State agencies and or¬ 
ganizations interested in adult education in the presentation of 
programs. Many managers of both commercial and educational 
stations have been known, in their more polite moments, to charac- 
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terize organization programs as “awful.” Yet all agree that the 
Parent Teachers Association, American Legion, the Conservation 
Commission, etc., have a legitimate place on die air. 

The average commercial station is not staffed to devote long 
hours to building interesting shows for all worthy claimants of 
their time. If, consequently, an organization needs aid the university 
with a lively interest in adult education and broadcasting can be of 
real assistance. 

Some of the author’s most satisfying broadcasting experiences 
have come as the result of such cooperative ventures. To sit down 
with the radio chairman of an organization, mutually analyze their 
problems, to reach conclusions relative to the best program content 
and method to meet those problems, to build the shows, and to have 
them win praise from audience, sponsoring organization, and sta¬ 
tion managers gives one a sense of achievement. But more impor¬ 
tant the college or university has contributed effectively with one 
of the organizations whose main concern is adult education. 

The brightest example of this cooperative endeavor is the Rocky 
Mountain Radio Council. Included in the Council’s membership 
are thirteen colleges of the area, public libraries and school systems, 
and agricultural, educational, and citizenship organizations. By 
pooling their resources they are able to originate programs of merit, 
jointly promote not only these but other deserving programs re¬ 
leased in the area. Of equal importance is the cooperation of eight¬ 
een stations with the Council. 

Agreement is general that the Rocky Mountain Radio Council 
is one of the significant developments of the last five years in which 
colleges and universities have had a part. The future of this pint 
effort by colleges, organizations, and radio stations will be watched 
with great care and intense interest. 

The broadcasting activity of some colleges and universities re¬ 
veals a second reason for their interest in radio: promotion of insti¬ 
tutional ends. Lately in the alumni bulletin of a college there 
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appeared the following story: Professor X has been appointed di¬ 
rector of radio; the college has a fine orchestra, men’s glee club, and 
eminent faculty members; no doubt by the end of the academic 
year loyal alumni, no matter where their residence, will hear the 
voice of their alma mater on coast-to-coast network programs 

Omitting the discussion of the probability of such a broadcast as 
irrelevant, the story emphasizes the point that one administrator 
feels radio to be an effective way to publicize his college. As a matter 
of fact people in many situations seem to believe if they can get in 
front of a microphone to tell dieir story all will be well, or, as a 
minimum—better. It is not surprising to find some educational 
administrators numbered among the group 

This is not to suggest that institutional promotion is unimpor¬ 
tant. Nor is it to suggest that a program conceived and executed to 
achieve an honest educational purpose does not result in audience 
good will toward the sponsoring institution. It is to suggest that 
radio periods are too precious, that the national and international 
situation is too precarious to waste golden moments convincing 
alumni that alma mater remains worthy of nostalgic memories, 
and that, to take advantage of education’s best opportunity, parents 
should send their sons and daughters to the college set amid the 
elms. 

In the last ten years another reason for broadcasting has arisen 
in many colleges and universities, the force of which may not be 
immediately obvious. It is training for radio. While the training 
program encompasses greater appreciation of radio as a listener, 
preparation of teachers who can effectively utilize radio in the 
classroom, it is the education of the capable few for jobs in the radio 
industry which prompts the decision of some universities to seek 
time on the air. 

If a course of radio training is to be complete it must provide air 
time for capable students The principle involved is that in teaching 
skills the training program must ultimately include public per- 
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formancc. Not until the student has experienced the stress and 
strain of public performance, learned the approbation and disap¬ 
probation of the audience, and suffered comparison with similar 
types of performances produced elsewhere has he learned com¬ 
pletely of the art. 

Basic to public performance is standing before a microphone con¬ 
nected to a loudspeaker in another room. Thorough grounding in 
the rehearsal situation accustoms one to the microphone and its use 
in many different types of production. But tire time comes when, if 
dre ultimate training step is to be taken, the chips must go down in 
the form of microphones connected to a transmitter. 

The resulting programs will not be the final step in the search 
for die ideal program. But if standards have been high and direction 
intelligent, die broadcast will be adequate and can be superior. And, 
at the same time, the university may utilize these productions to 
accomplish educational alms. 

This “doing something for the boys and girls,” as one legislator 
put it, is an important function which a few universities aie taking 
seriously. Results can be shown in the persons of writers, announcers, 
salesmen, sound-effects men, and program directors who not many 
years before graduated from these institutions. As the universities 
grow in knowledge of training for radio the job will be done with 
ever increasing proficiency. 

So it is that education speaks with many voices to achieve a wide 
variety of purposes. If the voices have not always been eloquent they 
grow constantly more effective. Each year education speaks more 
importantly as it entertains, enlightens, and stimulates the people. 


tf. Clay Harshbarger received Ins A B in 1922 from Grinncll College, and Pfi D from 
Cornell University in 1929 Since 1929 he has been in the Department of Sjxtch at the State 
University ot Iowa At present Mr Hardibarger teaches courses in radio speech, and is 
Production Director of WSUI, the radio station owned and operated by the State University 
of Iowa 



LOOK AND LISTEN 


BELMONT EARLEY 

If a schoolmaster of 1850, trying to ignore the screech of slate 
pencils on their way through the knotty puzzles in the third part 
of Ray’s arithmetic, could have looked forward to the present teach- 
easy days, envy would have engulfed him. Aids to learning have so 
multiplied in die last ninety years that a good part of present-day 
teacher training is consumed in cataloguing the contents of the tool 
chest. 

Probably every one who has devised or improved a tool of learn¬ 
ing has satisfied himself that “after this it’s going to be easy ” Old 
Euclid is often sagely quoted, but hardly anybody believes him, and 
nearly everybody is looking for a road map showing Royal Route 
No 1 to learning It would be foolish to contend that die devices 
created to speed and expand education have not been successful 
They have been. From hornbook to hacksaw they have made the 
acquisition of knowledge more meaningful and more usable. 

But not one of these aids—not all of them together—have nulli¬ 
fied the laws of learning Learning takes place in people’s minds 
It is a process akin to hard work, and therefore distasteful to many. 
Educators who thought to make it more palatable offered “visual 
education.” There had always been visual education It was avail¬ 
able to the teacher of 1850 who would open die schoolhouse door 
and go outside. Slide and film have greatly extended and enriched 
the possibilities of visual education, but it is doubtful whether the 
use of them makes either the task of learning or the job of teaching 
any easier than die use of the natural objects available to the teacher 
of long ago. Indeed the difficulties involved in assembling these 
visual aids, 111 adapting them to the needs of the pupil and the hour, 
and in integrating them with other educative experiences call for 
a degree of skill unknown to the early teacher. The multiplication 
of courses m visual education at our teacher-training institutions 
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testifies to this. Certainly visual aids have emichcd opportunity 
and widened the scope of education for the learner. They enable 
him to go further faster, but only if he makes energetic use of them. 
Mental effort must still be employed. There is little learning by 
merely looking, 

As radio rapidly develops its educative possibilities, there are 
some who accept this new tool as a means of learning by merely 
listening. There are many classrooms where no prepaiation is made 
in advance for the use of a radio program to be received as a supple¬ 
mentary aid There also is no follow-up after the reception of a 
broadcast. The pupils merely sit at attention and a turn of the but¬ 
ton brings the program. Then it is time to go home or to die next 
class. This splendid new tool of learning is employed as though 
education were a pouring-in process. It is small wonder that teach¬ 
ers who use radio this way complain of difficulty in correlating 
radio programs with subjects of the course of study. 

There is nothing unusual in this “incidental” use of a new instru¬ 
ment of education. Not so long ago high-school students correctly 
described the use of films in their school by referring to the period 
devoted to projection as the “picture-show houiAs a result of re¬ 
search and experiment in the use of motion pictures as a classroom 
aid, they have become something more than entertainment with 
whatever incidental or accidental educative values that may accrue. 
They contribute in direct and definite ways to the achievement of 
designated educational objectives They are not trimmings. They 
belong to the warp and woof. 

Radio, likewise, in many schools is no longer used as a “stopgap” 
or as an instrument which calls forth a wholly passive response, 
Where it is so used, it can more properly be called an “aid” in the 
sense that achievement is speeded and enriched than in the sense 
that it has made the work easier for a teacher or in any way sup¬ 
planted teaching skill. The best users of radio in the classroom are 
usually the best users of the other tools of learning; they arc the best 
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teachers— teachers who appreciate the principles by which the hu¬ 
man mind acquires functional knowledge, and who make all the 
tools that they use subserve those principles. 

The preparation of printed mateiial for the use of teachers some 
time in advance of broadcast lias been one of the most important 
means of enabling teachers to integrate the experiences that come 
from the air with those that come from books, scientific apparatus, 
visual materials, and other aids employed in the learning process. 
A teacher’s manual with an outline of the broadcast, giving sugges¬ 
tions for the use of reference books, maps, slides, films, excursions, 
increases many times the effectiveness of a series of radio programs 
for classroom use. 

Great strides have been made in recent years toward more skill¬ 
ful use of radio as an aid to learning. They began when broadcasters 
and teachers started to work together. Now, both radioists and edu¬ 
cationists are beginning to realize that listening, as well as looking, 
is only a first step in learning, and that it must be undertaken with 
due consideration for the next step, and the next step after that 
Fewer teacheis employ the radio by merely turning the button, and 
fewer radioists expect them to use it this way. Greater effectiveness 
in radio as an educational instrument requires more active coopera¬ 
tion of educators and radioists to this end. Radio, marvelous as it 
is, has not negated the laws of learning. There is little education 
by exposure Education cannot be poured m by the ears. “Look and 
listen” is a valuable precaution, but it is an inadequate prescription. 


Belmont Ftnley is a native Missourian In 192?) He came to the National Education Associa¬ 
tion headquarters in charge of publicity and is now Director of Public Relations of the NEA, 
Assistant Secretary of the Educational Policies Commission, and Coordinator of Radio 
Activities of the NEA Author ol books on the interpretation of education and frequent 
contributor to maga 7 ints 




THE DIAL TAKE THE HINDMOST 


SHERMAN H. DRYER 

I 

What is radio? It is a great grab bag. No, it is a basement bargain- 
counter. No, it is neither; it is a wonderful instrument of communi¬ 
cation Yes, it is all three, but something more, too: it is a potential 
medium for artists, and it is a medium for potential artists. 

These are educators talking to me over many years; many defini¬ 
tions over the years, as if 1 were slowly turning a dial and taking 
sounds out of the air. 

Why should educators use radio ? Oh, it’s good publicity. No, 
it helps educate the masses. No, not educate— indoctrinate. Yes, it 
does all those things, but most of all it can stimulate. 

How should educators use radio? Without the frills, the noise, 
the guff. No, some of that is necessary, like sugar for flies; but not 
too much. Are you sure? Let me interrupt, gentlemen, and put it 
this way—radio must be beneficial, not “jackbennyficial”! 

These are educators talking, building a montage of confusion. 
Radio directors, professors teaching radio, instructors in ladio, 
deans and college presidents, dramatic coaches, English teachers. 

Of the ten years I have been in radio four have been in the field 
of “educational radio"; two of those four at the University of Chi¬ 
cago. And I find a terrible confusion in die minds of educators 
about radio. Not only do they not agree among themselves why, 
how, what about radio; only a very few agree with themselves for 
more than a few months at a time about why, how, what about 
radio. 

The commercial radio broadcaster, on the other hand, is not con¬ 
fused. He uses radio because it sells products and wins customers. 
Everything he does is directed toward this commercial end Even 
his noncommercial programs are, in fact, merely secondary sales 
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promotion They give Ins station or network prestige; they justify 
his private ownership of a property which many think should be 
government owned; they serve elements in the community which 
are not served completely (if at all) by his commercial broadcasts, 
and thereby may win listeners and develop tastes for a better quality 
of commercial program All of these public-sei vice, noncommercial 
programs build good will and loyalty to his call letters. Good busi¬ 
ness justifies them. 

II 

I am of the opinion diat the primary reason why educators are 
confused about radio is that so few of them know anything about 
producing effective radio programs. Radio is techniques of enticing 
and holding listeners. The techniques will differ with the kind of 
program one produces, and with what one hopes to accomplish 
with his program; but radio is techniques, and the educators had 
better learn them. 

Commercial broadcasters know these techniques; that is why 
most of their programs have substantial audiences. You as an indi¬ 
vidual may not like the gag shows, or the variety broadcasts, or the 
quiz hours. Veiy well, tune in something else The point is that 
whatever commercial program you dial will probably be pretty 
well produced for die kind of program it is. Can the same be said 
for most educational broadcasts ? 

The simplest commercial production rules are frequently vio¬ 
lated by educational broadcasters. For example, no good com¬ 
mercial progiam would evei permit an artist with a bad voice to 
broadcast. Long hours arc spent by commercial producers in audi¬ 
tioning announcers, speakeis, actors The best voices available are 
finally selected. 

Or take what is said, that is, the script It is probably written by 
trained people, who know that the words have to be simple but that 
simplicity in itself can be dramatic and frequently colorful. It is 
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probably written by experienced people, who know how to save on 
words and make them pay dividends. It is probably written by crea¬ 
tive people, who have the routine task of transforming dull ideas 
into provocative or interesting ideas by techniques of writing. 

Where are the good voices m the educational institutions ? Where 
are the good writers? Where are the idea men who give time and 
effort to make whatever is broadcast interesting and refreshing? 

The trouble with educational broadcasting is diat the programs 
are no good; and the programs are no good because too many edu¬ 
cators either do not know how to make them good or are not 
interested. 

For the most part the people responsible for radio in educational 
institutions are sincere and well-meaning, but without professional 
radio training or experience. Radio in these institutions is an extra¬ 
curricular activity, or a booking-agency activity, or a public-address 
system—without a public, without an address, and widiout any 
system. 

Let me give you one example which I can multiply a hundred 
times. A few years ago one of our great State universities decided 
that its journalism department ought to do some broadcasting as 
part of a proposed course in “Radio 116.” An instructor in copy¬ 
writing was selected as the “teacher” and “program director ” He 
wrote me, four months before his first class was to meet, and asked 
me for a “list of books to read because I’ve got to bone up, but 
quick... ” 

It takes staff, time, and money to build radio departments, 
whether for teaching or broadcasting. Without these, educators 
should stay away from radio Bad programs do not help broad¬ 
casting as an industry, a medium, or an art; and they do not help 
education 
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III 

Educators as a whole do not as yet respect radio as a medium for 
education; whereas the commercial broadcasters respect it at least 
as a medium for advertising. 

And it is an axiom that until one respects his medium he cannot 
do anything very effective or creative with it 

What constitutes “education” on the air is a nice point Is “Infor¬ 
mation, Please” an educational program? What about “Dr I. Q.”? 
Is the Ford Sunday Evening Hour education for classical music? 
If so, is Orrin Tucker’s orchestra education for popular music? 

Is the University of Chicago Round Table educational ? Or the 
Town Meeting ? Or the People’s Platform ? 

I have had yes and no answers to each of these questions ably 
defended. But the point is that many educators do not know in their 
own minds what constitutes educational broadcasting. 

In an effoi t to wipe away the cobwebs, NBC recently ruled that 
only NBC classroom broadcasts were “educational”; that nonspon- 
sored other programs—the Round Table, Great Plays, etc—were 
“public-service” programs. 

These new labels have helped a little, but not much. “Public- 
service” broadcasting means broadcasting as a service to the public. 
I am not convinced that educators broadcast because they want to 
serve the public If this clearly were their purpose, they might have 
more respect for radio as a medium, but, as it is, no altruistic motive 
such as public service very often impels educators to air 

In my opinion, there are two primary reasons why the micro¬ 
phone is a magnet to the educators (1) It provides a publicity jim¬ 
my wherewith to pry into the homes of the public, the alumni, and 
the students’ parents. (2) It provides a sort of woodshed from 
which to administer learning—“because it’s for your own good, 
son... 

Now, when it comes to advertising by radio, the educators have 
much to learn from the commercial broadcasters The first and 
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most important thing they can learn is to be honest and frank about 
why they are on die air. “This program is presented by Blank Col¬ 
lege in collaboration with Blank Radio Station to acquaint you with 
the activities and purpose of Blank College” will be much more 
appreciated by the listeners than an amateur student play, a dull 
lecture on ancient art, or whatever; broadcast not because they are 
good programs but only because they get Blank College’s name on 
the air. 

One good publicity program a month, carefully planned and 
produced, will get more listeners and be more effective radio than 
three ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-planned “time fillers.” 

On the second point, producers of educational programs fre¬ 
quently broadcast with the grim determination to make the public 
take what they have to give whether they like it or not—“It’s good 
for you, son.” This woodshed theory of radio may be good disci¬ 
pline, but it is neither good education nor good radio, 

Gilbert Seldes once stated die matter to me very well. “I do not 
mean sugar-coating education so much as I mean that one cannot 
neglect and despise the technique of any form of communication, 
if one wants to be listened to... 


IV 

There is no excuse for educators broadcasting programs which 
do not appeal to large masses of listeners. For the standard band 
belongs to all the people, and the programs which presume to use 
it must appeal to many of the people. Radio incompetents or intel¬ 
lectual snobs had better get off the people’s highway, the standard 
band, and move over to the private paths reserved for the elite 

The private paths of communication are the lecture platform, the 
periodicals, and books. 

I should personally like to see a special short-wave band allocated 
for the use of educators who want to broadcast progiams which, 
while they may have intrinsic values, are nevertheless not well pro- 
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duced and hence unable to command a mass audience For in all 
of the foregoing article, I am critical only of the abuses made by 
educators on tire standard band. Let them have their private band, 
however; and after a while those who develop a capacity for effec¬ 
tive mass educational appeal may move into the standard band. 

A program to have mass appeal does not, as many educators 
think, have to be cheap or gaggy or stupid; the people are running 
democracy pretty well, and getting things done, and shouldering 
the responsibilities of civilization. "The People, Yes I” should be 
inscribed on every educator’s microphone. 

Radio, let me repeat, is techniques of enticing and holding an 
audience 


V 

A commercial broadcaster recently said to me, "I wish we were 
free enough to say to all educational and public-service broadcasters 
that only one criterion will determine your right to the air: Can 
you produce a good radio program?” 

By “good” this broadcaster meant only the use of proper radio 
techniques. He was not concerned, nor are commercial broadcasters 
as a group concerned, with what educators say on the air. But he 
objects, as commercial broadcasters generally object, to whatever is 
said or produced being badly or ineffectively said or produced. 

Radio stations are frequently blackmailed—I am using the tough 
words today—into putting educational programs on the air. Under 
the Communications Act, owners of networks and stations are re¬ 
quired to broadcast “in the public interest.” If a station operator 
refuses to cooperate with local educational or other pressure groups, 
he may find a file of complaints registered against him when he 
appears before the FCC, as he must, to show cause why his license 
should not be revoked I 

One reason why, when educational institutions are given free 
time on stations, they are often given bad time—periods when 
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listeners are not large—is because station operators do not want 
their listeners to hear poorly produced programs. Ashamed of the 
quality of most educational productions or talks, but unable to 
insist upon “good radio” as a requisite to their air, they endeavor 
to hide away education. 

Back of this is die regrettable fact that too often educators think 
they have a right to the people’s aii; whereas the use of the air, to 
my mind, should be a privilege reserved only for those who have 
demonstrated a capacity for effectively using radio. 

Good and intelligent programs, well produced, have always 
earned large listening audiences. Moie than seven million people 
listen legularly to the CBS Sunday Symphony and to Deems 
Taylor’s comments; eight million listen to “The Cavalcade of 
America”; three millions listen to “The Great Plays”; ten million 
listen each Sunday to the University of Chicago’s Round Table, 
and six million listened to its diamalic program about lesearch in 
the great universities, “The Human Adventure ” The list could be 
extended for many more paragraphs. But there is one point only 
to make* in every instance, these netwoik successes were produced 
by professional radio people, who, although they may have used 
academic material and solicited the participation and aid of scholais, 
nevertheless employed good radio techniques in saying whatever 
each had to say—and Americans, millions of them, listened I 
I shall not discuss die question of radio’s responsibility and ability 
to create new and better tastes in listeners, but simply state that a 
high level of taste already exists but is poorly exploited by educators 
The University of Chicago Round Table for many years opened 
its microphone to scholars to discuss current social, political, and 
economic matters Two years ago the Univei sity set up a 1 adio office 
staffed by people from commercial radio. Today, the Round Table 
is heard each week over 96 NBC stations and has an audience of 
ten million—about double the network of two years ago, and foui 
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plus times die audience. Yet no scholar has ever charged that he had 
to cheapen his discussion or sacrifice his intellectual integrity on the 
last 104 broadcasts The ladio office at Chicago is concerned only 
with improving techniques of round-table broadcasting, not with 
what the scholars have to say. 

VI 

Radio can, and has die responsibility to, create and satisfy new 
and better tastes in the public But note I said “and satisfy ” 

Educational and public-service broadcasting will take a great step 
forwaid when educators accept die point of view that what is popu¬ 
lar is either basically good or can be made good, with few exceptions. 

Let me quote Gilbert Seldes again. “I do not foresee the moment 
when chamber music will take the place of popular orchestias and I 
rather hope I never will see that moment because I don’t see why 
there should be that displacement. But I think that you can create a 
good appetite by good programs. 

“And there it seems to me that the commercial program is so well 
made, is technically so skillful, has made such a study of the au¬ 
dience, that it has everything in the world to teach the other types 
of production....” 

And so I close diese random spankings with four points for the 
educators to chalk up on their blackboards. 

To justify your existence as broadcasters, sirs, you must: 

1. Learn radio techniques. Train yourselves and your students. 
Visit radio stations and networks. See what makes them tick Get 
friendly with the boys who produce and write the commercial 
broadcasts Let them cry in your beer. 

2 Experiment —but generally, not on the airl Beg, borrow, or 
steal enough money to establish a recording studio. Write, produce, 
develop radio programs—and recoid diem, listen to them, tear 
them apart When you have finally developed a program or an idea 
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for air, then offer it to a station or network for consideration as 
radio, Do not ask for air just because you arc an educator or repre¬ 
sent an educational institution, 

3, Spend lots of money, Radio costs money, Your professors will 
devote more time to preparing radio lectures if they get paid; your 
students will do better theatricals. If you arc seriously going to 
broadcast, the talents you must employ and exploit will to a large 
extent have to be drawn from experienced radio personnel, Com- 
mercial radio pays well; you must just about meet its price, 

4, Encourage professional radio people to work, M you. If you 
cannot afford to employ them, then frankly appeal to them to give 
you a few hours a week to help you be a better broadcaster. Always 
remember -you may know the Einstein theory—but they know 
radiol 


Shemn H< Dryer has been Radio Director o£ the University ot Chicago since February 
1939, The Round Table and "The Human Adventure" arc two leading educational network 
broadcasts produced under his direction, Three new network programs, with which he has 
been working experimentally, will probably be aired under the University's sponsorship this 
autumn Prior to his Chicago appointment, Mr, Dryer was n writer-producer in commercial 
radio He has been program director of a station and managing director o( a large radio 
production agency 




AUDIENCE BUILDING IN EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

PAUL F. LAZARSFELD 

Suppose that, at the time print was invented, hopeful publishers 
had printed a lot of books, set them up on street corners, and waited 
for what would happen. Obviously not much use would have been 
made of the books, and after some time every one would have raised 
the complaint that print could not be used for the dissemination of 
knowledge because the public did not read these books which were 
available. Actually it soon became obvious that print, in order to be 
a social force, had to be “institutionalized. 55 Schools were founded 
where people learned to read, libraries were erected for tire collec¬ 
tion of books Is not radio today in. a similar situation? Why should 
we assume, simply because we put educational broadcasts on the air, 
that they will by themselves become a factor of influence upon the 
masses of the population ? 

One answer to this challenge might be that people have to acquire 
reading skill in order to use books, but they do not need to ac¬ 
quire any listening skill to listen to radio programs. This is not a 
valid argument, however, for it is derived from a confusion between 
two different kinds of listening Listening for fun to a popular song 
or to a dramatic serial requires no special skill, it is true But listen¬ 
ing to any kind of an educational broadcast requires that two condi¬ 
tions be fulfilled. In the first place, a listener has to be interested in 
the issues or topics under discussion, and in the second place he has 
to have a minimum of what one might call conceptual skill in order 
to follow even a simple presentation of an informative character. 
Radio waves can reach every home in the country, but only a small 
percentage of the people in these homes have the necessary interest 
and conceptual skill to make use of any kind of serious programs. If 
radio is to become an educational force comparable in its social im¬ 
pact to its physical coverage, then it has to become institutionalized, 
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just as print did. That is to say, ways and means must be found by 
which desires and abilities for serious listening can be developed. 

In terms of the radio trade, what is needed is audience building 
for educational broadcasts. But before any positive suggestions can 
be made, a number of misconceptions which stand in the way of 
progress must be cleared away. One of these is the idea that there 
are ail over the country large groups of people who are full of the 
desire to be educated but have not had the oppoilitnity to become 
students and skilled readers. Now educational broadcasts offer them 
a longed-for opportunity. It is very doubtful that such people exist 
in great numbers. In our culture, learning and reading have been so 
closely related that one who has never rend has probably not ac¬ 
quired interest in getting information in other ways. All available 
data show that educational progiams are listened to mainly by peo¬ 
ple who use them as a supplement to their reading. These programs 
have not yet tapped the millions of people who do not 1 end. 

Closely connected with this misconception is another one which 
is implied in all the discussions on “sugar coating” radio education. 
Who of those engaged in this field has not attended a convention 
where the broadcasters have said that the educators should set up 
more engaging radio programs, and the educators have answered 
that then it would not be genuine education? Strangely enough, it 
is always assumed that people who do not listen to a good talk or to 
a well-organized round-table discussion would listen to a dramatiza¬ 
tion of a serious topic, or some jazzed-up form under which infor¬ 
mation might be conveyed. There is no evidence, however, that 
dramatized education gets a much larger listenership than, well-de¬ 
livered straight talks. If the listener does not want to be educated by 
the radio he is just as quick to smell the educational rat in dramatic 
disguise; if he looks for information he is willing to take it on its 
own merit, and this merit lies in the simplicity and claiity of the 
delivery and in the impact of the information itself, rather than 
in sound effects, musical background, and impassioned announce- 
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merit. Of course as with all general conclusions, this one is some¬ 
what exaggerated, and exceptions can be found, but the listener 
ratings of the dramatized informational programs are not much 
higher than those of the well-established talk and discussion pro¬ 
grams. Certainly shifts in time and sponsorship and topic produce 
much greater differences in size of audience than transition from 
straight to sugar-coated forms of presentation. 

A third misconception is what one might call the mousetrap fal¬ 
lacy. This reads: just build a good program, and people will beat a 
path to it. But that presupposes that the utility of a good educational 
program even approaches that of a good mousetrap, whereas it is 
in the line of the general argument here that it is very doubtful 
whethei people feel this way. 

Thus it seems that the whole conception of educational broadcast¬ 
ing will have to be changed or, radier, enlarged. It will have to 
consist of two elements, first, building programs, and, second, get¬ 
ting people to listen to them by actually building an audience These 
two types of effort should be considered as two inextricable parts of 
the same activity. No one should be considered a good educational 
broadcaster if his plans for going on the air do not include making 
sure that his program will find an audience, and make its way 
against competition for time and attention 

When we come to consideration of actual ways of audience build¬ 
ing, we have to distinguish between a short-term and a long-term 
view. The short-term approach is to build audiences for programs 
which are already on die air or are now m the process of planning 
Adopting this view, any organization which approaches a station 
or a network for time should first ask itself what audience it can 
deliver. If it is a national organization, has it planned to invite the 
local organizations to support the program and promote listening ? 
If it is a local organization, has it explored all the possible outlets 
for publicity—the local department store, library, labor unions? 
“Why should we do so ?” will be die question which might come 
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to the minds of those who are approached for their cooperation, 
Has not the department store, the library, and die union enough 
work with promoting its own cause without bothering about other 
people’s radio programs? This objection brings us to the kernel of 
the whole idea of audience building 
Audience building is something which works both ways, which 
not only gives audiences to radio programs, but also gives additional 
momentum and scope to the activities of those who engage in it. If 
there were space, we might pose the figure of a local official of an 
adult-education council and write from our imagination a history 
of his labors, achievements, and disappointments; of how he tried 
to arouse people’s interest in his cause; how he overcame their 
inertia; how he had to draw on the most unyielding resources be¬ 
cause he had no money to spend; how he was let down by out-of¬ 
town speakers and officers in the capital. He tried to break through 
a vicious circle in trying to overcome small-town atmosphere with 
small-town resources, which themselves created the small-town 
spirit. All this would make a magnificent story of social effort and 
social frustration. Suppose our hero were to decide as a last resort to 
exploit all available educational broadcasting and its related mate¬ 
rials in an effort to raise the intellectual pulse of the community. 
The radio brings prominent speakers over the air every evening, 
and our local leader provides a room for a listening group and then 
leads the discussion of the program himself. Where before no one 
cared for the pamphlets he wanted to distribute, he can now point 
to the fact that the topic they treat will be discussed on the radio 
next week, and all the prestige of the radio will come to his support 
If previously he had to play the role of the powder which drove the 
bullet forward, he can now be the trigger which releases the ever 
present energy of the many suitable radio programs He can now 
canalize the available supply of radio into his community, whereas 
previously he had also to provide whatever material he wanted in 
addition to clearing the channels. 
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This kind of institutionalization of radio has hardly begun. It 
could be done and will have to be done, and only then will radio 
have found its place in the cultural life of the nation. Actually, all 
the ideas of using radio in this way for cultural promotion only 
utilize ideas of propaganda which have proved successful in other 
fields. A manufacturer who advertises a product over the air will 
certainly get m touch with his local dealers, make them aware of 
the program, give them window displays which refer to the pro¬ 
gram—briefly, he will create as close a local tie-up with this program 
as possible. Similar efforts are true in the political field. A few men 
who have built a following through radio speeches have done so by 
creating at the same time local organizations which utilize this 
steady stream of speeches. The local organization has the easy and 
concrete goal of making people listen to the speeches, and the speech 
gives direction to the people whom the local organization has 
lined up. 

But has not the discussion shifted from what the broadcaster 
should do to build an audience to what the local organizations can 
do with radio ? It has, and by purpose, for we wanted to show that 
the idea of audience building goes far beyond the immediate goal 
of the educational broadcaster If he spends more initial effort on 
the building of his audience, in addition to merely putting on his 
program, he will find himself moving in a stream which is fed by 
many other springs in the community. But now to go back to the 
techniques of audience building which the educator can learn from 
the commercial broadcaster. 

The announcement in the local newspaper and the distribution of 
posters have to be used as a matter of course. The cross-announcing 
from other radio programs is very helpful if the consent of the radio 
station can be obtained One of the special difficulties of a new pro¬ 
gram is that it has to be content with those listeners who tune in by 
coincidence, while more established programs have a regular audi¬ 
ence. The latter type, with sympathy of purpose for the new pro- 
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gram, will lose nothing by granting time for a special announcement 
of the newcomer on the air. Then tlicie are always local groups 
which will be especially susceptible to the appeals of a new program, 

If it is a program on art, then students in art schools and visitors to 
museums should be informed. For a public-affairs program people 
in political meetings or at forum discussions should be approached. 

It is an important pait of all audience building to canvass the situa¬ 
tion in order to find out where promotion could be directed with the 
greatest chance of effect. And one should never be deceived into 

D 

believing that by now every one knows about die older program. 
Many studies have shown that even piograms which have been on 
die air for many years are known to only a small part of the listen¬ 
ing population. The educational broadcaster makes a very natural 
mistake when he assumes that because he thinks about Ins program 
day and night, every one else must at least have heard about it. It 
probably takes a year or two to make the existence of a program 
known to a small part of the community. 

A most important aspect of audience building is a regular time 
schedule. If a program is known to come at the same time every 
day or week, it has a far better chance of building a following than 
if it is shifted all over the schedule. The educational bioadcaster 
who is sure he has something to offer and an audience for his mes¬ 
sage had better come to strict terms with the station legarding time. 

While the responsibility for thorough planning and publicity 
should be laid upon the educators, past failures to gain audiences 
for their broadcasts should certainly not be charged to them alone 
Since all but a few of them are on the air by the grace of the net¬ 
works, and are given the leavings of the time and effort of the 
broadcasters, they have in some cases worked against insuperable 
difficulties. Shifts in time and undesirable periods have been the 
most common of these. 

It may be helpful to exhort the listeners themselves to be the pro¬ 
moters of a program. Pertinent studies have shown that people who 
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listen to educational programs make it a point to persuade others 
to do the same, and diis missionary propensity can well be used by 
the broadcaster. It has even been, tried with success to begin a pro¬ 
gram by saying that for the first two or three minutes there will be 
only music played, so that the present listeners can go to the tele¬ 
phone and invite others to participate 111 the worth-while event to 
come. 

Enlisting listeners’ aid in keeping piograms on the air is a sound 
policy from the point of view of audience building and also of net¬ 
work lelations Moreover, dns helps to do one dung which educa¬ 
tors often oveilook; t.e., to build a sense of participation in the 
program among the listeners. Commercial programs, much more 
generally than is the case with “public-service” shows, make the 
audience feel that they have something to do with die program, by 
playing request numbers, holding contests or quizzes, or even giv¬ 
ing free gifts to people who write in Ed ucators have never drawn on 
this desire of the listener to share in the program to any considerable 
extent. 

Educational broadcasters have possibilities of promotion which 
commercial broadcasters do not. Schools will not object to guides 
to good listening being distributed among school children, which 
will make them and their parents aware of the good programs in 
existence. It is often worth while to combine this kind of publicity 
with a questionnaire asking who actually listens to the programs. 
The returns might give leads about what kind of fuither efforts 
would be most suitable. 

There is another possibility which might be very successful, al¬ 
though somewhat more expensive. If an expecially good quarter 
hour of a program series is put on a recording disc, it can be played 
at meetings of local organizations, and combined with a discussion 
on what the program is intended for, how it is made, and how well 
it accomplishes its purpose. Such a procedure might well arouse 
the interest of people present at the meeting, and make them listen- 
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ers and promoters of the program in their own social groups. This 
leads back again to the idea of tying in with local organizations 
which, pursue cultural goals similar to those of the program spon¬ 
sors Teaching those organizations how to utilize the program for 
their own educational purposes will always remain the most suc¬ 
cessful form of audience building. 

This brings us at last to the long-term aspects of audience building. 
It is a historical accident radier than a psychological necessity that 
people who do not read do not listen to serious radio programs 
either, indeed do not learn by listening at all. Educational broad¬ 
casting does not yet have its own following, but out of many efforts 
toward audience building which should be made in connection 
with program series there should and will develop a tradition of 
serious listening. There are millions of people who will read no 
more in their lifetime, but who could be gained for serious listening. 
Listening is not so much easier than reading that every uneducated 
person will naturally turn to listening to education over the air, but 
it does actually require less effort to change a man from a nonread¬ 
ing person to a serious listener than it does to develop him into a 
reader. The trouble during the past decade has been that educators 
thought they need do nodiing in order to make people listen to 
them. As a result many have become completely discouraged by the 
lack of results and have left the air. The right solution is to under¬ 
stand some of the things that have to be done in order to get a hear¬ 
ing for educational radio 

Only a few suggestions can be made here as to some definite steps 
in. long-range planning. It should include, for one thing, the de¬ 
velopment of radio criticism and standards for judging radio per¬ 
formance which will stimulate finer production as well as listener 
judgment. Variety could find in 1940 no radio column worthy of 
the award it planned to grant in this field; such columns at the 
present time are about on the level with the cheap motion-picture 
gossip columns; there are no serious reviews of radio programs. 
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The recognition of radio writing as literature, with its own require¬ 
ments and standards, began probably with Archibald MacLeish’s 
introduction to his Fall of the City. Now the printing of radio’s 
annual “bests” edited by Wylie, however much one agrees or dis¬ 
agrees with die selections, fastens good scripts into a usable form 
for study. This is probably a necessary preliminary to anodier 
hoped-for experiment: the encouragement of educational groups 
and institutions to review, evaluate, and argue the place of radio in 
the cultural and social setting. Nothing will do more to remind the 
radio industry of its obligation to give public service than a public 
enlightened to the fact that this is its due. It is doubtful whether 
more than a small fraction of the listening public does know the 
terms on which broadcasting is licensed, or that the broadcaster 
has any responsibility for preserving standards other than the ever 
apparent moral ones. Critical listening could and should be taught 
in the schools, as is the evaluation of literary material. Where this 
has been done, as in Los Angeles and Ohio, the experiment is too 
young for results to be known, but they should be watched for. The 
development of clearing houses for information on educational radio 
experience and material has begun in such noteworthy examples as 
the Office of Education, with its programs, script exchange, and the 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council, which produces programs perti¬ 
nent to the activities of local organizations and at the same time uses 
them for the promotion of listening 
If educators see the idea of audience building in all its implica¬ 
tions, then they will help to institutionalize serious listening, and 
thus overcome die main obstacle to radio’s cultural future 


Paul F Lazarsfcld i$ director of Columbia University’s Office of Radio Research, which is 
endowed by the Rockefeller Foundation for the purpose of studying the role which radio 
plays in the lives of American listeners 


EDUCATING THE PARENTS 


STEPHEN S. JACKSON 

Whenever there is mention of education by means of radio, the 
immediate reaction is negative. The educator says, “Radio cannot 
be used for truly educational purposes.” The broadcaster says, “Oh, 
here’s another of those dull programs which will raise the Crosley 
rating of our competitors.” The adult thinks, “Children’s programs 
—none of my concern.” And the child reacts by exclaiming, “More 
school l” 

There is one aspect of education by radio, however, which belies 
all four^ and which proves that no more than the surface has been 
touched I refer to educational programs for adults on a specific 
subject in which they have a positive, emphatic, and continuous 
interest—children. The popularity of children as a focus of radio 
interest has been established by the highly successful children’s 
hours, and by such recent innovations as the Quiz Kids. Neverthe¬ 
less, comparatively few broadcasters—or educators, for that matter 
—have thought of the potentialities of radio as a medium for educat¬ 
ing parents with respect to their children. It is true that there have 
been lectures on how to conserve the child’s health; discussions of 
child rearing; interviews with authorities on child welfare. These 
attempts have been quite few, however, and have met with varying 
success 

Apart from sporadic attempts to publicize through radio the activ¬ 
ities of specific social agencies, it is safe to say that there has been 
almost no effort made to educate parents with respect to the social 
and psychological well-being of their youngsters The Bureau of 
which I am director last year presented two series of broadcasts 
which, while they were admittedly experimental and highly tenta¬ 
tive, point the way, I believe, to a more effective use of radio in this 
sphere. 

The Bureau for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency is an 
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agency of New York City’s government, functioning within the 
Domestic Relations Court, It was established in June 1940, to leduce 
the incidence of delinquent behavior by attacking the causative fac¬ 
tors. Our preventive woi k is being conducted on a number of fronts, 
but much of our activity is concerned with education—the educa¬ 
tion of children, of parents, of the entire public, toward the end that 
delinquency may be curtailed 

The Bureau’s radio progiams were broadcast on WNYC, New 
York’s municipal station. The first series was concerned with 
dramatizing—for the benefit of parents, teachers, and other adults 
interested in the welfare of children—some of the major contribu¬ 
ting causes of delinquent behavior. The title of the series was “Why 
Children Come to Court,” and while we did not pretend to give the 
whole answer, we did hope to indicate to listening adults some of 
the causative factois. The thesis of the series was that while it may 
appeal that a child is “just plain bad,” in most instances there are 
sociopsychological factois which underlie the child’s misbehavior 
and delinquency, 

The opening scene in each broadcast was laid in the courtroom. 
The complainant stated the case against the child, and the judge 
then called the youngster up to the bench and proceeded to question 
him and his parents, or other witnesses The case was then ad¬ 
journed to a future date, pending an investigation and report by the 
probation officer of the court. In the next scene, the probation officer 
presented his repoi t, analyzing the various aspects of the child’s life 
—his school record, his health, his mental status, his religious train¬ 
ing, and the economic position of his family, and so on. When the 
report had been concluded, the judge turned to the expert who was 
the guest of the week and requested his opinion on the case. The 
guests were men and women of considerable piominence in their 
sphere, and their analyses were sound and constructive. In each case, 
of course, the case had been so presented that one contributing cause 
of delinquency was particulaily prominent, and the guest, while 
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giving due acknowledgment to other factors, selected the main one 
and indicated how the delinquency might have been prevented. 

As the series progressed, we discovered a fact familiar to every 
radio cxpei t: the listener is interested in drama, not in dry and dull 
“reports/’ Accordingly, wo resulted, to an incieasing extent, to a 
variety of dramatic techniques common to bioadcasiing. Thus, we 
introduced sound effects and “flashbacks.” Wc broke down the 
probation officer's report into a series of fadcouts, and in some in¬ 
stances we dispensed with the probation oflicci altogether. The 
result was that at the end we had radio programs which wcic filled 
with dramatic appeal, and which had lost none of their soundness, 
accuracy, or value from the legal and sociological viewpoints. 

Our second series, “Preventing Delinquency,” was in the nature 
of a sequel to "Why Children Come to Com t.” Wliei cas, in the first 
series, we indicated some of the outstanding contributing cases of 
delinquency in an endeavor to ptomoic understanding of the child, 
in the second group of broadcasts we described some of the excellent 
work being done to forestall potential delinquency. “Preventing 
Delinquency” was, in effect, a dramatized directoi y of social-service 
agencies, for we presented in dramatic foi m each week the sci vices 
of a different organization concerned with the wholesome develop¬ 
ment of children. Wc presented both private and public agencies, 
and, on each broadcast, an executive of the agency was oui guest. 
The programs thus served a double purpose: 

1 They were informative, notifying parents of some of the serv¬ 
ices available for those with difficult children; the broadcasts served 
also as constructive publicity for the agencies, 

2 They were educational, suggesting some of the techniques used 
by trained social workers in dealing with children’s problems 

In both series of broadcasts, the Bureau emphasized and reiterated 
that the cases dramatized were typical rather than actual. They had 
been adapted from the records of the Children’s Court and the ex¬ 
periences of the various agencies, but all identifying details were 
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altered. So cautious were we, indeed, that in each program of “Why 
Children Come to Court,” the delinquent was named John-or 
Jane-Smith, to emphasize further the anonymity of the children. 

The success of our experiment is indicated in part by the words 
of praise the Bureau has received from professional social workers, 
and from publicity people engaged in social-work interpretation 
More significant to us, however, has been the response of the radio 
audience. A number of inquiries have been addressed to the Bureau 
following some of the broadcasts, in which the writers say, “Johnny 

Smith was just like my boy/' or “What Dr.-said was so 

true; I know a case just like that.” Some listeners wrote to ask for 
copies of the scripts, in order to “show it to someone.” By the re¬ 
action of the layman, we saw that our message was reaching the 
very persons most vitally concerned. The Bureau’s efforts to educate 
by radio were, to be sure, experimental, but I believe the results dem¬ 
onstrate, at least in our own sphere of endeavor, the value of making 
our educational appeal directly to the home, an opportunity which 
is unique to radio. 


Stephen S, faction is a justice of the Domestic Relations Court and director of die Bureau 
for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency in New York City He was professor of social 
legislation on the staff of the Pordham University School of Sociology, and is now a member 
of the Executive Committee of the New York State Conference of Social Work. 



ADULT EDUCATION BY RADIO; 

TOO LITTLE? TOO LATE? 1 

PARKER WHEATLEY 

World events make adult education by radio in die spring of 1941 
a subject for sharp analysis and urgent action. The needed actioa 
derives from the great question now before the American people: 
What should be the role of the United States in World War II } All 
odier issues arise from tins fundamental question. Americans are 
seriously divided on this question and its corollaries, between groups 
and individually within their own minds. A majority want to give 
all-out aid to Britain and equally want to keep out of the war. Can 
these positions be reconciled in action ? Certainly, if the American 
people are to make responsible decisions on their role in the war, 
they need the widest possible information upon all issues involved, 
and the deepest possibleunderstandingof the probable consequences 
of their decisions. Furthermore, they need a clear program for the 
future to guide their conduct in the world after the war. 

Radio is the tool of communication for the task ahead. No other 
instrument is as powerful as radio in swift, decisive influence upon 
public opinion. No other instrument can simultaneously, dramati¬ 
cally unite all citizens to consider critical problems. Radio has the 
responsibility and the opportunity for significant service to Ameri¬ 
can defense and democracy in presenting balanced, honest discus¬ 
sion of the issues and the nation’s future course. Because educational 
or public-service programs concerned with die problems which 
cluster around our role in the war are the most important in all radio 
today, they require special consideration Also, network programs, 
because they are national in scope, and will probably continue to 

*■ This article is an attempt to draw some practical conclusions immediately applicable to 
adult education by radio as of April 14, 1941, Research material referred to throughout is 
largely from the Office of Radio Research, established by the Rockefeller Foundation, origi¬ 
nally at Princeton University, and now at Columbia University, directed by Dr, Paul S 
Laiarsfeld, and his associates, Dr Frank Stanton of the Columbia Broulcasting System, and 
Dr, Hadley Cantnl, of Princeton University 
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dominate the radio scene in public affairs, should be the focus of 
any such analysis. Furthermore, these national network programs 
are intended for die adult population essentially, and it is the adults 
who will decide the issues. Then, if there can be agreement on 
the urgency and necessity of information and understanding of our 
role in die war, on the responsibility of radio in communicating 
these essentials, and on the need for analysis of the programs which 
will carry the burden of dns communication, these questions re¬ 
quire an answer. Do enough adults listen to educational programs 
on the vital public issues? If they do not, why do they not? Does it 
matter if they do not? And if it does matter, what should be done? 

Is a weekly audience of three or four million, or an exceptional 
maximum of ten million, who now listen to the leading educational 
programs on vital national issues, such as the University of Chicago 
Round Table, die People's Platform, and America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air, enough ? Leading entertainment programs attract audi¬ 
ences up to thirty or forty million listeners. Are radio jokes more 
important to the American people than discussions of issues which 
deeply concern them? Who are the three or four or ten million? A 
partial answer is revealed in a study of audiences of America’s 
Town Meeting of die Air during the 1938-1939 season, in which 
they were classified according to income groups. H. M. Beville, Jr., 
reported this relative appeal of Town Meeting: “Upper income 
group index, 147; middle group 113; lower, 75. This heavy skewing 
toward the upper groups is characteristic of educational programs 
of serious content.” 

To point the question “Do enough adults listen?”, consider the 
tendency revealed in Mr. Beville’s analysis to the correlation be¬ 
tween economic level and cultural level. The more serious the con¬ 
tent of radio programs, the less their relative popularity among the 
lower income and cultural groups. Yet, the lower the cultural group, 
the greater the amount of radio listening. In short, those who listen 
most to the radio listen least to these educational programs. 
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Obviously our present educational programs in public affairs do 
not reach the people who, judged according to American standards 
of an informed electorate, most need to listen. And the seriousness 
of this problem is more critical when correlated with the fact that 
the lower the economic and cultural level, the less the reading in 
the area of current events. Thus, many millions of adults neither 
listen to the radio for objective examination of vital issues, nor do 
they read about them in any significant degree. Yet it is just this 
larger section of the population which by its vote or the sheer weight 
of collective opinion may dominantly influence important decisions 
which shall be binding upon all. Perhaps this section of the popula¬ 
tion is not necessarily less able to decide coirectly on these questions 
than others of die population. But such people, it is clear, are ex¬ 
posed to less objective, balanced examination of important issues 
than the seriousness of the problems would seem to require in the 
American democracy. 

Pertinent data on listening habits is reported in Radio and the 
Printed Page? by Dr. Paul S. Lazarsfcld, as part of the Office of 
Radio Research study undertaken in Eric County, Ohio, in the 
months preceding the last presidential election. A group of fifteen 
hundred people were interviewed in the spring of 1940 on their 
expected preferences for sources of information in die campaign. 
Those who expected radio or newspapers to be the chief source of 
information were classified according to whether or not they had 
graduated from high school. Somewhat less than twenty per cent 
of the 75,000,000 adults in the United States has graduated from 
high school. 

The importance of the radio as a source of information was much 
greater among those on the lower educational level, although, at 
the same rime, their interest in the presidential election was less. 
But those who did have an interest in the election clearly pieferred 
the radio; that is, the more personal, direct presentation of election 
issues by the candidates themselves. In each of the two groups inter- 

8 New York Ducll, Sloan and Pearce, Inc , 1940 
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viewed, however, preference for die radio increased the greater the 
interest in the election. Dr. Lazarsfeld suggested that those who had 
less interest in the election might be guided to a greater extent by 
local influences, which would be transmitted more by local news¬ 
papers than by radio. But it seems possible to conclude from such 
data as lias been published from this study that those who ordinarily 
listen less to die usual educational or public-affairs progiams in the 
lower cultural and economic gioups did expect to listen to die radio 
to some extent for information during the campaign. And their 
listening, by the nature of the political campaign, preponderantly 
would be to candidates, diat is, to direct propaganda, rather than to 
the balanced propaganda of radio’3 leading discussion programs. 

The distribution of the vote in the election clearly bears upon the 
problem, although it cannot be assumed absolutely that lower cul¬ 
tural and economic status necessarily means that a voter is less quali¬ 
fied to judge correctly between political candidates. All voters tend 
to vote in die direction of dicir backgrounds and interests, without 
too much respect to so-called objective, impartial judgment of politi¬ 
cal arguments. Furdier data from the Erie County study, published 
in Life magazine, November u, 1940, establishes tiiis relative pre¬ 
disposition of all voters. 

Dr. George Gallup’s analysis of the economic stratification of the 
vote in die election also helps our analysis: the two lowest economic 
groups of die population, the middle (earning from twenty to fifty 
dollars per week) and the lower (earning less than twenty dollars 
per week) voted respectively 53 per cent and 69 per cent for Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, while the upper income groups (earning fifty dol¬ 
lars per week or more) voted 28 per cent for him. Dr. Gallup’s 
summary on December 9,1940, of the larger patterns revealed in the 
election are: 

1. President Roosevelt's relative success in holding the greater part of 
the labor vote and the vote of the lower income group, despite defections 
in major social and economic class. 

2. The increasing stratification of the voting on an economic basis. 
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3. The important role played by new voters including both those who 
had just come o£ voting age and those who voted in 1940 but did not vote 
four years ago. The indications are that the President's share of the new 
voters’ ballots accounted for more than half of his 5,000,000 majority 
throughout the country. 

The increasing stratification of the vote on economic class lines is 
especially significant for the future. When the entire Erie County 
research is published, there will be much more information on the 
importance of diis trend, of radio’s part m it, and of the influence of 
radio on the 5,000,000 majority who decided the election of President 
Roosevelt. But, from Dr. Lazarsfeld’s study of election information 
source preferences, and of political predisposition in Erie County, 
perhaps even now it may safely be inferred that die greater part of 
the voters in both, major parties among the lower and middle in¬ 
come groups were not listeners to discussion broadcasts on election 
issues and candidates. Rather, they listened largely to candidates 
themselves, to direct, uncontroverted propaganda. And all research 
in radio, including Dr. Lazarsfeld’s report on predisposition, indi¬ 
cates that such listening to one-sided propaganda usually is to rein¬ 
force pre-existing attitudes. Clearly, then, adult education by radio 
in the realm of political issues has failed in the main to reacli deeply 
into die population. 

“If enough adults do not listen, why do they not?” The simplest 
reply of course would be that they cannot think on the level of 
present educational discussion programs. Perhaps they cannot, but 
should they be dismissed therefore as below our consideration and 
as unimportant? 

For the moment, more is known about why people listen to 
programs than why they do not, and political broadcasting and 
commercial broadcasting offer tentative answers to the question 
First, President Roosevelt attracts huge radio audiences equalling 
those of leading sponsored programs. His skill as a radio speaker is 
important, but underlying his skill is the ability to speak to the pea- 
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pie of themselves and of their interests, the ability to appeal to their 
predispositions on the one hand, and to utilize those predispositions 
to convince his hearers of new courses of action which seem to them 
compatible widi their pre-existing attitudes. Do radio’s adult educa¬ 
tional programs in public affairs successfully utilize this technique, 
even though their purpose, ordinarily expressed, is to stimulate fur¬ 
ther thinking, discussion, reading, rather than to suggest decision or 
action ? Dr. Lazarsfcld’s research supports the conclusion that when 
the interests of individuals with less formal education are more 
clearly involved, and presented in the highly personal manner em¬ 
ployed by the political speaker, many more people will listen to 
programs on public issues than will listen to the usual educational 
discussions of the same issues. 

In the case of a presidential campaign, of course, other influences 
are at work. The tradition of political interest is present. But even 
more important and above this fact, the citizen’s importance in 
public life is constantly emphasized, as at no other time, and he is 
made to feel himself valued. This identification with important 
events in which his decision counts is reinforced by his identifica¬ 
tion with the special interests of his group, labor, for example. Quite 
the opposite to this identification occurs, however, in much of our 
educational broadcasting. Such a conclusion may be an inference, 
but Dr. Lazarsfeld’s study of “Professor Quiz” seems to support it. 
In his gratification study of Professor Quiz, he warns that the find¬ 
ings are not conclusive, but rather a sample of one of three possible 
procedures, the others being content analysis and stratification of 
audience. Nevertheless, common experience confirms his tentative 
conclusions. Those interviewed in the study were selected from the 
lower income group, 111 which the majority had a grammar or high- 
school education, excepting for one college graduate, unsuccessful 
in business. 

Two outstanding conclusions significant for this analysis were 
that the quiz program was an outlet for resentment against people 
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who have a formal education, against die ‘‘college man," and, sec¬ 
ond, an "almost hysterical stress on the ‘average man/ ” with which 
die listeners interviewed identified themselves, Yet this competitive 
appeal was not the incentive to listening to Professor Quit, most 
emphatically stressed, Rather, it was the "educational value" of the 
program. And there was the additional important appeal of “find¬ 
ing out about myself." Sporting appeal, although mentioned, was 
minor. Dr. Lazarsfcld’s conclusion that “we do not know of any 
educational broadcaster who would present [a woman’s serial, a 
‘how to get along' program or] a quiz contest" is highly suggestive 
for adult education by radio. In short, too often our efforts are those 
of “upper-class people" who "try to enforce their educational stand¬ 
ards over the radio, but lower-class people do not accept them, 
because such standards arc not adjusted to their point of view." 

Then, does it matter that they do not listen to our educational 
programs, even if we know why? The great question before the 
nation today of the role of the United States in the war, and the 
complex political and economic problems which arise out of our 
position as a world power cannot be answered by the three or four 
to ten million people who listen to serious programs, however much 
they may believe they know what is best for the remaining seventy 
million adults of the nation. If we believe in democracy and honestly 
wish to develop the ability of our population in intelligent, objective 
examination of vital issues, we must accept the unique role which 
radio as a medium imposes upon us. In the present world situation, 
adult education by radio somehow must find a way, and soon, to 
interest the other millions who do not accept our present efforts. 

The problems before the nation demand the consideration of all 
the people, if democracy means any tiling. If adult education by 
radio is to fulfill its obligations and opportunities in our time, it 
must adapt its programs to meet the needs of the less well educated, 
the more suggestible, those who read less and listen more, those 
who have fewer cultural opportunities and abilities, numerically, 
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the 95 per cent of the American people who have not shared in 
higher education. 

Then, what to do: Adult education by radio m the discussion of 
vital national issues must (i) build its present programs or create 
new ones which will attract and hold the attention of many more 
millions of our people; (2) move swiftly and decisively to make 
such programs die main theater of radio today, supporting these 
program efforts by all-out publicity and promotion which we know 
how to do so effectively for commercial programs; (3) and fight 
vigorously to maintain radio’s freedom to discuss vital national issues 
against any or all opposing forces. In short, the full democratic func¬ 
tion of the American system of radio broadcasting must be realized 
by making our serious programs genuinely democratic. Such a 
program of action can be urged even while recognizing the con¬ 
clusion of Dr. Lazarsfeld that the “social influences of radio will 
come about via its influence on the attitude and habits of the people, 
but this role of radio will vary according to the different turns our 
social system takes,” because adult education by radio in the spring 
of 1941 can vitally aid all the people in deciding the critical “turns” 
which the United States may take in the immediate and near future. 
Else in this world of violent and sudden shifts, we may discover that 
in the face of unparalleled opportunity, adult education by radio 
may have been too little and too late I 
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SOME HYPOTHESES CONCERNING 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


GOODWIN WA 1 SON 

Part ii 

In an earlier issue (September 1940) the writer presented fifty 
hypotheses concerning social change. These covered: (1) the origin 
of change; (2) standard sequences in major transformations; (3) 
direction of change; (4) leadership in social change; (5) charac¬ 
teristics of effective propaganda; (6) the matrix out of which major 
changes arise, and (7) the role of intellectuals in periods of rapid 
social change. This article continues the list, with special reference 
to: (8) mass participation; (9) the role of organized labor; (jo) 
organization; (n) reaction against social change; and (12) some 
generalizations about revolution. 

The hypotheses are stated positively but not with dogmatic in¬ 
tent. There is some evidence for each, but in few cases is it conclu¬ 
sive. The purpose in publishing the list at this time is to invite 
criticism and to stimulate investigation. Attention will be increas- 
inglycentereduponpostwar reconstruction in America and Europe, 
and many social psychologists will be anxious to direct their re¬ 
search upon fundamental problems with practical import. Perhaps 
these hypotheses will suggest clues, 

VIII. MASS PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL CHANGE 

51. Those changes are most apt to be made which can be accomplished 
by convincing a few people; those which depend upon consent of the 
masses will come more slowly; those which wait for mass demands most 
slowly, 

52. Masses consent most readily to changes which involve a minimum 
of disturbance in their routines, customs, and habits of thought. 

53. Masses respond more readily in reaction against disticss than in 
attraction toward a positively desirable goal. 
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54. Mass reactions are against specific ills; they tend to be partial and 
remedial in scope, not comprehensive or constructive in any large scale. 

55. Mass reactions tend to be conceived (rightly or wrongly) as a re¬ 
turn to a better state of things which once existed in the past, rather than 
as an advance toward a new, unknown, untried, promising future 

56. The most probable large social change is one brought about by the 
accumulation of many minor adjustments, each made m an effort by 
some group to get rid of a particular source of discomfort. 

57. Effective changes arc often largely made in actuality before they are 
recognized or demanded or put into law. 

Changes which arc made in law or decree, before they have become part 
of common practice, are unstable. 

58. Misery of the masses does not usually lead to revolutionary ardor; 
if suffering is prolonged, the result is likely to be goallessness, disintegra¬ 
tion of will, and supine squalor. 

59 The changes which the masses demand will depend upon their 
“level of aspiration.” 

a) A decline in status is resented; there is aspiration to return to re¬ 
membered levels. 

b) A status below what others can be seen to enjoy is resented; tension 
increases with a sense of difference between one’s lot and that which 
others experience. 

c) Aspiration to an ‘'ideal” which has not been realized in the previous 
experience of the individual or in the actual life of those around him 
is strong only in the case of a few idealists, intellectuals, prophets, 
and reformers 

60 Most persons develop, in response to moral and social demands dur¬ 
ing childhood, so much feeling of guilt and inadequacy, that later misfor¬ 
tunes tend to be accepted as personally deserved, rather than attributed to 
basic social causes Their will to social change is weakened by the suspi¬ 
cion that they have themselves been at fault; they aspire to personal 
salvation rather than to social reconstruction. 

IX. THE ROLE Or ORGANIZED LABOR IN SOCIAL CHANGE 

61. Most people feel themselves more vitally concerned in their pro¬ 
ducer functions than in their functions as consumers Work gets more 
time and thought than purchasing. There is more kinship felt among 
fellow workers than among fellow shoppers. 
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62. Men who live alike tend to think alike; different ways of securing 
income result in different outlooks. 

On questions of economic and political action, there will be found more 
homogeneity within groups alike in occupation and income than will be 
found on the basis of similarity in age, race, sex, religion, region, oi 
education. 

63. Most workers prefer to feel they belong to some “middle class"; 
only a minority arc proud of working-class status. 

64. The average worker in American industry will soon be a high- 
school graduate. 

65. Although the efforts and gains of organized labor in the past have 
been directed largely toward immediate gains m wages or shorter hours, 
there is a trend today toward participation m planning, toward concern 
with the operation of the whole economic system, and toward participa¬ 
tion in political power. 

66. The rising class which is most likely to challenge the power of the 
business rulers today is a coalition of labor and intellectuals. 

a) The intellectuals (engineers, economists, statisticians, sociologists, 
political scientists, teachers, writers, ai lists) are increasingly essen¬ 
tial to the operation of a complex technical system of production and 
distribution, but they lack the strength, urgency, and drive ot neces¬ 
sity which pushes organized labor forward, 

b) Organized labor, without the continuous coopciation of technolo¬ 
gists, will be: shortsighted in pursuit of aims; in danger of control 
by bureaucracy which complacently accepts its privileges m the 
status quo; and unable to use its tremendous powci to secure the 
wisest changes or to operate industry with greater success than do 
present owners. 

67. The growing separation between ownership and management, and 
the greater cooperation between management and oigamzcd labor, will 
facilitate the new coalition. 

68 Although both produceis and consumers may properly have a voice 
in the control of economic life, democracy will be furthered if the greater 
share of control is by consumers rathci than by pi oducers. 
a) An organization of consumers represents a broader cross section of 
the interests of society than does an organization of produceis; pio- 
ducet groups are more likely than consumer groups to advance then 
own interests at too great cost to the common good 
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b) Consumer interest tends to promote higher quality of product, 
greater efficiency in production; elimination of waste in distribution, 

c) Producer interest tends to promote monopoly, with attendant evils, 

X. ORGANIZATION FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 

69. A well-organized, smoothly coordinated group can control many 
times their number of persons who are unorganized or are unskilled in 
organizational procedures. 

70 Superior social power, like superior mechanical power, when used 
by some is forced upon all. It is as futile to protest “blocs” as gunpowder. 

71. Those people who work in good organizations differ from the in¬ 
dependent individuals who “believe in” similar objectives Those in 
organizations ■ 

a ) give more time to the cause 

b) give more money to the cause 

c) subject then action to more criticism and counsel 

d) scatter their efforts less; develop specialization 

e) sustain moi ale better 

72. Those people are most useful in organizations, who: 

a) have been accustomed to exercise initiative in home, school, work, 
etc. 

b) have been accustomed to group thinking, cooperation, committee 
work, and other organizational responsibilities in home, school, 
work, etc. 

c) are reasonably well-adjusted in their personalities so they do not 
need to make heavy demands upon their associates for satisfaction, 
or to vent their grievances against co-workers 

d) are well informed, competent, experienced in the area of work 

73 Dictatorship in organizations results from convergence of the need 
of the dictatoi to dominate and the psychological readiness of the subordi¬ 
nates to look for a hero, a strong man, a perfect being, whom they can 
seive and reveiencc The current practice of families, schools, patriotic 
teaching, and religious education favors many attitudes which support 
dictatoi ships. 

74 Rebellion and militai y action against dictatorship usually leads not 
to democi acy, but lo counlei-dictatorships. Dominance commonly arouses 
eithei submission 01 attack, but seldom cooperation Hence, tyrant suc¬ 
ceeds tyiant in a vicious circle. 
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75. The amount of agreement expected as a basis for membership m a 
good organization should be enough to prevent diffuse, uncoordinated, 
irrelevant, contradictory actions by members; and yet so little as to leave 
room for freedom of thought, initiative, growth without purges for heresy. 

76 The larger the number of persons associated m an enterprise the 
more difficult it becomes to work out solutions which lake account of the 
whole personality and entire life-situation of each participant. Even two 
people cannot touch at all points—with three, four, five, or more persons 
the number of common concerns progressively diminishes and the num¬ 
ber of competing or distracting or non included interests steadily rises. 
Hence, the larger the organization the fewer the aspects of life it can deal 
with. Comprehensive social planning must necessarily be decentralized. 

77. As a movement advances and an organization develops, each stage 
requires a somewhat different type of leadership. For example: 

a) Early days of unpopular minority—the outcast leader who can mobi¬ 
lize the aggressive impulses and resentments; can stand ostracism 

b) Formation of solid organization—the genius for organization, for 
smooth coordination, for getting detail taken care of, for harmoniz¬ 
ing conflicts. 

c) Expansion—the hero symbol; popular orator; successful, driving, 
forward-moving energizer. 

d) Opposition—the man of rock; unwavering; able to keep up morale 
in the face oE defeats. 

e) Success—the man who can unite a divided group, who has the re¬ 
spect of the opposition, who can construct rather than attack. 

f) After having been long well established—the creative leader, who 
can introduce innovation, overcome rigidity, cut out dead Wood, 
adapt to changing conditions, 

78 If both “moderate" and “extremist" organizations exist during a 
period when minor reforms apparently suffice to keep the system work¬ 
ing, few persons will join extremist groups. When a crisis occurs, and the 
inadequacy of the old regime becomes more obvious, the “moderate" 
organizations become more radical but this process is too slow to hold 
their membership. The more pronounced tendency is to leave the “mod¬ 
erate” organizations and leaders and to seek out the “extremists" who 
have long been rejected and criticized. 
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XI. REACH ION AGAINST SOCIAL CHANGE 

79. Because of social inertia and the tendency- of cultures to perpetuate 
themselves, most movements for change fail. The defender of the status 
quo usually does not need to bother to go into action at all. 

80. When a movement for change begins to gather momentum, then a 
reaction arises. The more rapid and drastic the proposal for change, the 
more intense and violent wilt be the opposition. 

81. The most successful attacks on social change are likely to be 
made by means of: 

a) ridicule 

b) charge that it is visionary, impractical 

c) charge that its leadcis are corrupt, grafting 

d) charge of sexual immorality 

e) charge of religious atheism 

f) charge that racial or national or regional “outsiders” run the affair 

82. Local and national loyalties are stronger, in most working-class 
people than are class loyalties. 

83. No movement succeeds without experiencing serious setbacks, 
disappointments, periods of apparent defeat. 

84. As an issue nears a decisive point, public opinion which may pre¬ 
viously have been normally distributed about a moderate position with 
a few at each extreme, or may have been piled up in a J-curve of conform¬ 
ists with only a few rebels, divides into two opposite camps. The distribu¬ 
tion is markedly bimodal; the modes draw apart; the center positions 
are depleted and the more vigorous elements assemble at the extremes. 
At this stage compromise positions are rejected by both sides, middle- 
of-the-road people are weak and futile. 

Xir. CHARACTERISTICS OP REVOLUTION 

85. The more severe and extensive the repressions m a group, the more 
violent and excessive will be the emotions and actions in a struggle which 
promises release 

86 . When power is great, violence is weak 

When the new order challenges authority before the new has sufficient 
power—or when the old counterattacks after it has lost power readily 
to subdue—then the most terrible violence occurs. 

87. A revolt against those who have used violence will be violent 

88 . The danger point in reform is part way between an old order, 
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weakened first by its own inadequacy and later by attempted reforms, 
and a succeeding order toward which the reforms point but which is not 
far enough developed and integrated to make much contribution. So¬ 
cieties may fall between two stools. 

It is difficult to achieve material efficiency or spiritual contentment in 
a transition society. 

89. Revolutionary movements have certain distinct advantages over 
reform movements: 

a) more powerful myths 

b) more wholehearted participation 

c) can offer eventually more perquisites 

d) are less restricted by conventional forms of action 

90. These are to be balanced against liabilities of revolution, such as: 

a) threat to security m many areas—particularly in an interdependent 
society 

b) absence of realistic, practical evidence of improvement 

c) increase in unpredictable factors, unexpected outcomes 

d) the outlaw role of promoters of revolution 

91. Most revolutions arc unexpected. 

a) Although “in the air" it is thought they will not come for another 
generation. 

b) They are begun by acts which were not intended to start revolutions 

c) Their growth often dismays those who have been caught up by the 
movement and cannot escape. 

92. Revolutions are followed by reactions which reduce but do not 
eliminate revolutionary gains. 

93. Revolutions commonly disappoint the idealists and enthusiasts 
who support them; neither the means used nor the ends achieved come 
up to expectations. 

94. Revolutions are periods of restructuring of social Gestaltcn; they 
are necessarily preceded by long periods of development in which old 
social patterns have become inadequate and new ones have begun to 
emerge, they are necessarily followed by long periods of readjustment 
and effort to achieve harmony and equilibrium within the new structure 


Goodunn Watson is professor of education in the department of psychology at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where he teaches a course in rise Psychology of Social Change 
He is chairman of the Com in nice of die Society for die Psychological Study of Social issues 
winch is preparing a yearbook on the psychology of social change 



A NEW COURSE IN THE SOCIAL-STUDIES 
CURRICULUM FOR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

JOSEPH HIRSH 

The accusation lias been made repeatedly In recent years that the 
social sciences are destined to remain descriptive and academic. 
Methodologists have replied to this accusation by propounding 
“scientific systems.” Educators, recognizing the malleability of the 
social sciences and their interdependence with the changing char¬ 
acter, needs, and problems of society, have met this challenge in part 
by introducing new courses In die social studies into the curriculum 
Since this process is still largely exploratory, attention is invited to a 
consideration of a course on a sociology of medicine in the social- 
studies divisions of colleges and univei sides. 

The provision of “adequate” medical care has been one of the 
burning issues of democracy for more than a decade. Studies on 
the muitifacet problems of medical care by public health, medical, 
social-scientific, social-work, and community organizations and 
individuals have continued unabated during the past thnty years. 
Today, this field has become a distinct sphere for practical action. 
It seems important, therefore, that this action be charted on an in¬ 
tellectual rather than contioversial basis as a field of research and 
teaching. Davis has already indicated areas of research in this field 
for physicians, sociologists, economists, and historians. He bases 
such lesearch on the thesis that it 

does not involve merely a study of the relations between the medical and 
the social sciences, or between medical practice and social institutions 
The study of these relationships is sometimes involved, but the essential 
elements arc a body of phenomena, not merely relationships. The phe¬ 
nomena are such that they are influenced or “determined” both by ele- 
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ments which are usually regarded as “medical” and also by elements 
which are usually regarded as "social 1 * 3 ’ or “economic." 1 

The study of these phenomena—of the medical profession as an 
In-group, as a group interacting with society, and of professional 
and public medical problems—points to the possibility of inclusion 
■within the collegiate curriculum of a couisc on a sociology of 
medicine. 

Despite the fact that physicians, public-health workers, and medi¬ 
cal scientists have long engaged in medical economic studies, have 
actively participated in plans for the provision of medical care, and 
have been responsible for initiating courses on diese subjects in 
schools of medicine and public health,* they generally regard the 
sociology of medicine as outside tlieir scope of intellectual interest. 
Social scientists have contributed significantly to this field, but, like 
other professional investigators, they have approached particular 
areas only, in many cases viewing them as isolated units each within 
a special frame of institutional reference. A recent and rather en¬ 
couraging development has been the incorporation of courses on 
the sociology of medicine in curricula of liberal-arts colleges. In a 
survey of 230 colleges and universities throughout the United States, 
139 were found to offer a total of 715 courses (112 devoting full time 
and 603 part time) in this field.* Although a beginning, here, too, we 
find planless, inadequate, and unilateral consideration of the field. 
In many instances the subject matter seems to have infiltrated grad¬ 
ually into the curriculum rather than placed there through planned 
effort. Thus, despite the recognition by social scientists and educa¬ 
tors that problems in particular areas cannot be explored, stated, and 

1 M M Davis, “Wanted Research in the Economic and Social Aspects of Medicine," Mtlluink. 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, vol, 13, no.October 1935 

‘ K. Roberts and M, M. Davis, "Teaching of Medical Economics to Undergraduate Medical 
Students,” journal of the Association of American Medical Colleges, vol 13, no 6, November 
' 1938 

3 J, Hirsh and E G, Pritchard, Teaching of Social Medicine m Liberal Arts Colleges United 
States Public Health Reports, vol. 55, no <15, November 8,1940 
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solved in vacuo" we find the weaknesses of many courses relating to 
the sociology of medicine to result from this very failing. 

It has been stated often enough to be a truism—that the applica¬ 
tion of the medical sciences to the practice of medicine is dependent 
largely upon elements outside of these sciences, within the domain 
of social factors. If this be the case, with what should a sociology of 
medicine be concerned ? 

Broadly speaking, its interest lies in an examination and appraisal 
of the achievements, practices, ideals, and acceptance of the arts and 
sciences of medicine, of medical practitioners and institutions in 
terms of the total social situation. A sociology of medicine should 
deal with the impact of social forces upon the sciences, teachings 
and precepts, and practices of medicine in an effort to learn how 
they are influenced or conditioned by these forces and how they, in 
turn, influence the total social situation. 

Economic determinism has been written up and talked about so 
much that it is almost threadbare. Some students adhere rigidly to 
diis doctrine. Very few, if any, on the other hand, hold that eco¬ 
nomics plays no determining role in man’s extra-economic exist¬ 
ence. The dependence of medicine upon economics needs critical 
study Tacitly we agree that social and economic factors influence 
medical education, organization and institutions, and medical prac¬ 
tice. But how are these influences exerted and what are their effects^ 

This calls for an examination of medical education, of premedical 
requirements and methods of selecting students; of medical schools 
and teaching facilities—their organization, administration, and 
financial structure, of quasimedical groups, i.e., osteopaths, chiro¬ 
practors, etc ; of the character and duration of medical training and 
their effect upon the establishment of an in-group. 

Leaving the student, we turn now to the physician. What role 
does he play in contemporary society ? How does this compare with 
that of the priest-physician of ancient times and in other periods of 

‘K, L, Lynd, Knowledge jor What? (Princeton Princeton University Press, 1939) 
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history? To what extent do social and economic factors influence 
his prestige and status? These questions can be answered only by 
the study of general economic conditions and social trends during 
various periods; by an understanding of the attitudes and values of 
various cultural groups toward physicians; by an appraisal of mod¬ 
ern medical organization; i.e,, “organized medicine” and its influ¬ 
ence on physicians in molding medical thought and practice as well 
as their attitudes toward social action. 6 Studies of the political, social, 
religious, and ethical values of physicians themselves require exami¬ 
nation in this connection. 

A sociology of medicine demands die study of the technological 
history of medicine and of its component and related sciences, how 
they are conditioned and how they in turn affect the costs, organiza¬ 
tion, and distribution of medical services. Among oilier things, the 
diffusion rate of medical discoveries into general practice must be 
explored. This suggests an examination of the machinery that exists 
for the dissemination of information within the profession as well 
as to the public. The failure of medical technologies to diffuse into 
the practice of medicine suggests further that type of investigation, 
pursued by Stern for many years, concerning the causes for the lag 
between the formulation of scientific theories, the discovery of new 
products or the invention of techniques, and their acceptance or 
rejection by one or bodi—the profession and the public. These rea¬ 
sons will be found to result from any or all of the following causes: 
professional jealousy, opposition because of professional or social 
vested interests, and because they are inimical to the religious prac¬ 
tices or cultural traditions. To understand diese reasons fully, the 
professional, ethical, economic, political, and social values of society 
and of the “group within a group,” the medical profession, should 
be studied. 


8 0 , Garccau, "Organized Medicine Enforces Its 'Parly Line,'” Public Opinion Qnnr/eily, 
vol no 3, September 1940 

B. J. Stern, Social Vactors in Mcdual Progress (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1927) A new book on tins subject lias just been completed (1940). 
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The political and economic structure of the state and its effect 
upon medical discovery, organization, practices, and methods of 
service is another problem to be considered. Medical historians tell 
us that politics arc often responsible not only for the type of medical 
practice that exists but for the very character of medical discovery 
also. To what extent does political and social conflict and the char¬ 
acter of government encourage or discourage medical and scientific 
enterprise? Bernal 7 lias shed considerable light on this issue as it 
applies to European countries and to the United States as well. This 
question calls for an examination of the private and public organ¬ 
ized medical services in the community and in particular political 
units—of hospitals, clinics, and other institutions, of voluntary 
health and hospital-insurance plans, of public medical services, and 
of proposals for compulsory health insurance. Such examination 
may require various ecological studies, such as the distribution of 
physicians and institutional resources, and should refer to their 
economic and administrative problems. A well-defined appraisal of 
medicine from the organized and institutionalized points of view 
must consider the interdependent, interweaving character of scien¬ 
tific, social, economic, and political forces which influence it. 

Thus far, we have examined cursorily the medical profession and 
its institutions as one aspect of modern culture. Emphasis has been 
placed upon medicine as a somewhat passive recipient of social influ¬ 
ences. Fundamental to a sociology of medicine,however, is the study 
of the ways in which medicine has influenced the total social situa¬ 
tion. In addition to its specific contributions, various demands by 
the medical profession have been responsible in shaping old sciences 
and developing new ones. The medical fraternity has contributed 
widely to the arts, statesmanship, teaching, the crafts, engineering, 
and many other fields. The successful completion of the Panama 
Canal is as much due to medical as to engineering genius. The great 
movements of population, wars, and industrial development are all 

7 J D. Bernal, The Social Function of Science (New York The Macmillan Company, 1940) 
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related to medical situations just as they have their roots in political, 
economic, and religious circumstance. The effects of medicine upon 
such tangibles requires further exploration; the study of the effects 
of medicine upon such intangibles as religious, moral, and ethical 
values has not even begun. 

A sociology of medicine would be a body without a head without 
recognition of the social, economic, and psychological effects of 
acute and chronic disease and epidemics upon the individual, the 
family, and the community. A review of individual and family 
problems of medical care—of costs, of the availability of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and hospitals, and of criteria for choosing them 
need further exploration. In this connection, more thought should 
be directed to the poverty-disease complex, to the relationship of 
morbidity and mortality with housing, nutrition, economic status, 
receipt of medical care, and psychological factors affecting them. 

A professor in one of our Southern universities, surveyed on 
courses devoted to a sociology of medicine, is quoted as follows; 
“It is impossible to teach modern public health without teaching 
economic and social problems.” Conversely, it is equally true that 
one cannot understand economic and social problems without giv¬ 
ing some recognition to public health and medicine. If we view these 
fields in their true contexts, interweaving and interacting, we can 
clearly see the rationale for a sociology of medicine. 


Joseph Htrsh, now engaged in defense work with the Federal Ofiicc of Education, has been 
until recently Associate Specialist in Health Education, United States Public Health Service, 
consultant on problems of medical sociology, medical economics, health and social security 


RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In ordet that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest pos¬ 
sible service, its leaders me urged to send in at once to the editor of this 
depat tment titles, and where possible descuptions, of cut tent tesearch 
ptojects notv in process tn educational sociology and also those ptojects 
in fields of inleiest \indted to educational sociology. 


RESEARCHES OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 

f ‘The complicated world of the Twentieth Century must be mastered, 
The individual who takes the trouble to study the major trends of these 
times will increase his own chances of success and his ability to serve 
effectively in a free democracy.” These are the words of a recent state¬ 
ment issued by the Twentieth Century Fund, a research foundation, in 
explaining the functions of the organization 
Toward supplying the need for facts, Edward A Filene founded and 
endowed the Twentieth Centuiy Fund m 1919. The Fund conducts sur¬ 
veys of crucial, controversial economic problems, and its publications pre¬ 
sent the underlying facts together with a program for immediate action— 
not some ultimate or unattainable goal, but “the next step forward 11 
For each study the Fund’s Board of Trustees appoints a Special Com¬ 
mittee, representing differing interests and points of view and com¬ 
manding public and professional confidence. This Committee, with the 
approval of the Board, selects a special research staff to obtain the facts, 
and the Fund publishes the research findings, together with the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations of policy. Each study, therefore, has two facets 
•—the underlying facts, a program of action 
Important topics investigated in the past include the costs of distribu¬ 
tion, taxation, the stock market, the place of “big business,” the national 
debt, old-age security, boycotts and peace, financing the consumer. 
Among current and forthcoming surveys are housing, labor problems 
under the armament program, government’s relation to the power in¬ 
dustry, short selling, and collective bargaining. 
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A STUDY OF STATE AID TO 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN CALIFORNIA 

Approximately a year ago the Board of Directors of the California 
Teachers Association requested the Committee on Financing Public 
Education to make a report on a proposition to increase support for ele¬ 
mentary schools from sixty dollars (as at present) to eighty dollars per 
child in average daily attendance. The Board expressly requested that 
the study include the two following aspects of the proposition: (1) die 
State’s financial ability to assume this increase in support at the present 
time, and (2) the probable effects of such an increase in State aid among 
elementary-school districts of the State, 

The Committee on Financing Public Education appiovcd a plan for 
a study basic to such a report. This plan included: 

1. A study of the status of the State General Fund, including recent 
trends in. revenues and payments 

2. A study of elementary-school districts somewhat as follows: 

a) Present status of school support in elcmcniary-school distiicts 

b) Estimates of the effects which might follow increased State aid 
under different methods of distribution of the increased State aid, 

The study was made under the direction of Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, 
Research Director, California Teachers Association, 155 Sansomc Stiect, 
San Francisco, California. In accordance with the general plan of the 
Committee, forms for the collection of data were sent to county superin¬ 
tendents, required data were collected, and the tabulations and calcula¬ 
tions proceeded and were completed last fall. The study was reviewed 
and approved by the members of the Committee on Financing Public 
Education, 

The conclusions and recommendations of the study, recently released, 
are as follows ■ 

“It appears from this study that, though many elementary school dis¬ 
tricts are operating on limited budgets as a result of their unwillingness 
to tax themselves, the need for increased state aid to many elementary 
districts is glaringly apparent. Whether this may be the opportune time 
to attempt to procure the needed increase, the committee is not disposed 
to try to judge finally In view of the condition of the state’s finances, as 
revealed in this report, and in view of the general state of unbalance in 
public affairs, the committee is inclined to advise caution and to postpone 
action. However, in the opinion of the committee, the movement for in- 
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creased state aid for elementary education should not be allowed to die, 
On the contrary, increased state support for elementary education should 
be recognized by California Teachers Association as the most serious as 
well as the most acute financial problem facing public education in this 
state. This matter should be placed at the top of the Association’s pro¬ 
gram of financial legislation and when, in the opinion of the Board of 
Directors and the State Council, the time is ripe the complete influence 
ol the Association should be exerted to give the increased state aid con¬ 
stitutional status." 

NEW CURRICULUM MATERIALS FOR SOCIAL-STUDIES TEACHERS 

A Social Studies Study Guide for Teachers, a publication of the Cur¬ 
riculum Laboratory of the University of Oregon, is now available in 
mimeographed form and may be secured from the University of Oregon 
Cooperative Store (Eugene) for 40 cents, This study guide includes a 
discussion of philosophy, current practices, and specific procedures for 
developing a twelve-year program, Similar study guides in the fields of 
language arts (35 cents), science (25 cents), and mathematics (25 cents) 
are likewise available .at the same address. 

Another publication, Units of Wori{ (35 cents), is designed for the use 
of teachers, supervisors, and administrators and includes source readings 
and references on selecting, developing, teaching, and evaluating units 
of work. A further publication, designed especially for teachers who 
need help in planning and developing curriculum units, is entitled 
Planning and Teaching Cun tcul um Units (25 cents). This guide dis¬ 
cusses the philosophy of unit teaching and gives specific suggestions on 
activities, materials, etc. Brazil; A Land of Opportunity (50 cents) is 
another bulletin rich in suggested activities and materials for all grade 
levels and the several subject fields 

Any of these curriculum bulletins may be ordered on the school credit. 
A complete list of curriculum bulletins may be obtained from the Uni¬ 
versity Cooperative Store, Eugene, Oregon, 



BOOK REVIEWS 


The Community and Us Young People, by M. M. Chambers. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940, iv -f 36 
pages. 

The outlook for young people ai the grass roots is here quickly sur¬ 
veyed, and after an liuioductory picture of the types and varieties of 
communities fiom the rural cioss roads to the metropolitan center, we 
have a succession of short chapters showing how the changing economic 
scene has multiplied community tics with Slate and nation; how any 
community can find the facts about its own youth; the broad outlines of 
needed steps leading to better opportunities for jobs, education, health, 
and recreation; and the new directions appropriate to be taken by local 
governmental and nongovernmental agencies. 

A final chapter points out new trails to be blazed by young people in 
their own communities. A clear call for pioneer work on the social fron¬ 
tiers for the welfare of people of all ages and for the strength and refine¬ 
ment of communities and the nation is sounded. "The fate of any country 
and of any community is bound up m the visions which flash through the 
thoughts of its young people.” 

This reviewer seconds the comment made in the National Municipal 
Review concerning the community and 11s young people: "The author 
recognizes that part of youth's requirements will continue to be answered 
by tKc federal government's program. But realistically he tells why the 
whole problem cannot be answered from Washington and be lays out 
ways and means to answer it at home, in a readable style that should 
attract both youngsters and oldsters.” 

Children of Bondage, by Allison Davis and John Dollard. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C ; American Council on Education, 1940, xxviit -j- 

299 pages. 

One phase of the American Youth Commission’s study of Negro youth 
is reported in this volume developed from investigations of the life of 
young colored people in New Oi leans and Natchez. The method was 
that of repeated interviews over a considerable period with a small num¬ 
ber of Negro youth and their families ancl teachers. The interviewers 
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were thoroughly trained in psychology and psychiatry, and competent to 
probe into the development o£ the personality o£ adolescents. Over 200 
youth were intensively studied. 

The present report is a collection of eight thorough case studies, whose 
subjects were selected, three from the Negro lower class, three from the 
middle classes, and one from the upper class In all cases the effect both 
of caste and of class upon the formation of personality was studied. 

There is also a discussion of caste and class as training, including 
among other topics the interrelationships between social class and school 
learning One of the most intriguing features of the book is a lengthy 
description of a ninth case, inserted for the purpose of enabling the reader 
to make his own analysis after the manner used by the authors in the 
eight cases previously presented 

Youth, Family, and Education, by Joseph K. Folsom. Washington, 

D. C.: American Council on Education, 1941, xv 299 pages. 

A generally optimistic note regarding the potentialities of education for 
family living is struck in this lively staff report prepared for the American 
Youth Commission by the professor of sociology at Vassar College In 
this area of education he sees that “youth and age are studying together 
questions to which neither has the answer,” but he shows that effective 
learning centered upon the problems of sex, marriage, child care, and 
family relationships can be the means of attaining a better family life. 

After tracing the origin and development of family life education, he 
devotes the body of the book to current practices and problems in (1) 
the schools, giving separate attention to the nursery school, elementary, 
secondary, and higher levels; (2) in social work, including group-work 
and casework agencies; (3) in efforts to achieve community-wide and 
State-wide coordination of the enterprise, and (4) in the programs of 
national agencies. Attention is also given to the use of impersonal media 
of communication, including the pi ess, books and libraries, radio broad¬ 
casting, and motion pictures 

In his conclusions and lecommendations, the author traverses all the 
foregoing facets of the situation, starting from the premise that “For the 
majority of people, family life, avocations, and citizenship will continue 
to become more important from the standpoint of the time occupied 
and of dependable satisfactions offered.” 
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An Introduction to Public Opinion, by Harwood L. Childs. New 

York: John Wiley and Sons, 1940,151 pages. 

This volume is a scries of lectures to various groups of business men 
given under the auspices of the American Council on Public Relations. It 
is well organized, however, and presents few of the objections to publica¬ 
tions of this sort. 

There is so much that is scholarly and fine in the book that it is difficult 
to be objectively critical of what appears to be a prostitution of scholarship 
to business. The author in effect says to the business executive: 

The New Deal has awakened the business man to the fact that money 
and material resources no longer offset the impression their behavior gives 
the masses (p 12). Today he must deal with public opinion, for public 
opinion determines what we consider to be the public welfare (p 34). 
Now public opinion is a constantly changing thing, and you owe a re¬ 
sponsibility not only to conform to it but also the responsibility and oppor¬ 
tunity to mold it and guide it (p. 142). To do this you must understand 
the role of propaganda. (To help in this understanding he devotes three 
excellent chapters.) Now all education is propaganda. The need of de¬ 
mocracy is more propaganda. The real responsibility of the propagandist 
is to help the citizen make “rational decisions on important matters of our 
public policy’’—(rational to whom is not made clear) (p* 132). 

Such procedures as these, in the opinion of the reviewer, have weak¬ 
ened the process of democracy, for they have made opinion formation a 
tug of war between interest groups rather than an intelligent considera¬ 
tion of facts. Would it not be a more intelligent procedure for business to 
put its house in order so that it could truthfully present all of the facts 
related to its public relations? Such facts would bear investigation, if nec¬ 
essary, and the process would obviate the use of propagandists proce¬ 
dures which attempt to short-circuit the opinion-forming process, Facts 
speak for themselves. Persuasion, half-truths, misrepresentations, and par¬ 
tial truths lead to lack of confidence and conflict. 

The book is scholarly, well written, and worth reading by every student 
of social control. 
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Hen on the Move, by Nels Anderson. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1940, xiu -f 357 pages. 

The hobo is no more. His counterpart in modern society is a migrant of 
another breed This new migrant is not the romantic figure of the old 
"metropolitan stem” and “labor market ” He is, for the most part, a 
marginal person of the pioneer type, who no longer has a frontier to 
pre-empt. His idleness is enforced His moves are for security rather than 
for new experience. He usually has his family with him, and travels in a 
worn-out automobile rather than "on the rods ” 

The modern "man on the move” is a victim of social changes—changes 
which have caused labor relocation. In the main these changes have 
resulted from (1) exploitation of natural resources, due to the decline of 
coal mining, soil erosion, and the cutting over of the virgin forests, (2) 
labor relocation due to industrial change—such as the migration of manu¬ 
factures and technological inventions, (3) labor relocation due to changes 
in agriculture. 

Anderson believes that migrancy is essential to an equitable national 
distribution of labor, He holds these migrants in highest regard and 
points out that as a rule the man who "pulls up stakes” and moves on in 
search for work shows more courage and judgment than the one who 
remains behind supinely accepting chanty He has no panacea for the 
problem, He recommends that the Federal Government provide direction 
to the migrants, and shield them from hostility in the communities where 
they go. He thinks that one of the most serious errors of present case work 
with these people is the inherited stereotype of our culture that "indigent 
people should be sent home." 

The book is a challenging study. It shows the change, as Mr. Anderson 
points out, from an attitude considering the problem as temporary amelio¬ 
ration to a viewpoint that permanent assistance is necessary The book is 
a scholarly study—worthy as a sequel to the author’s earlier work, The 
Hobo 
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